Ever  find  your  way  to  a  rich  market's  profit-honey  blocked  by  a  local 
brand  that  got  there  first?  It  happens  over  and  over  to  brands  promoted 
in  across-the-board  media  that  grand-tour  all  the  48  states. 

Look  at  coffee.  A  recent  study  disclosed  local  or  regional  brands  snatch¬ 
ing  the  sales  lead  from  national  brands  in  five  of  the  nine  key  markets 
covered.  In  seven  out  of  the  nine,  local  or  regional  brands  nabbed  the 
No.  2  spot.  too.  That's  how^  real  concentration  on  high-potential  local 
markets  can  pay  off. 

Today,  many  a  national  manufacturer  is  making  more  sales,  lowering 
sales  cost  by  concentrating  on  high-potential  local  markets  where  sales 
come  easier  and  faster.  That's  one  big  reason  why  in  1947  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  marching  ahead  to  the  tune  of  a  lusty 
29%  gain  over  last  year's  all-time  record. 

Helping  advertisers  chart  their  n  ay  to  sales  opportunity  is  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising's  primary  job.  Let  our  sales  analysis  staff  help  you,  too, 
put  local  marketing  facts  to  icork.  Or  write  today  for  the  newly  revised 
~  booklet.  Services  Available  to  Advertisers  and  Agencies. 
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Outstanding  among  the  City's  many  historical  landmarks  is  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument.  Commanding  a  magnificent 
site  at  89th  St.  and  Riverside  Drive,  the  memorial  honors  the 
heroes  who  fought  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  Every  Decora, 
tion  Day  thousands  of  veterans  pay  homage  here  in  a  colorful 
parade.  More  sculpture  than  architecture,  the  monument 
was  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
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Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 
carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 
more  blocks  where  The  Simpaper  carrier 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 
block.  With  more  daily  circulation, 
(morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 
area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  assured  complete  coverage. 


NO  DRUG  ON  THE  MARKET  HERE! 

Baltimore’s  got  a  great  record  for  quick 
sales  turnover.  That’s  why  drugstore 
product  advertisers  play  Baltimore  big. 
And,  of  course,  The  Sunpapers  get  the 
bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there  are 
thousands  of  solid  blocks  located  in 
every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The 
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AttoMtioM  Editors: 

Denial  of  Vote  to  Washington^  D.  C.^ 

Has  Serious  Consequences  for  All  17.  S.  A, 


av'Oicl  montiou  of  them,  lu  its 
culture,  VVashiiigton  is  essential* 
ly  a  Southern  city.  In  the  Capita] 
City  of  the  world's  greatest  de< 
mocracy,  formal  racial  segrega* 
tion  is  extensively  practiced. 
Undemocratic  racial  ideas  work 
with  multiplied  force  in  the  un* 
democratic  atmosphere  of  a  com. 


The  text  of  the  address  by 
Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of 
The  Washington  Post,  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  on  Oct.  20,  1947: 

qPHE  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  declaies  that 
•'no  State  shall  make  or  en¬ 
force  any  law  which  shall 
nbridte  the  priviligcs  or  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States.” 

\Vcll,  in  the 
District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  —  the 
scat  of  the 
Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment— 
there  arc  some 
870,000  citi¬ 
zens  whose 
privileges  o  f 
citizen  s h i  p 
have  been 
very  markedly 
iibridged,  not  by  any  State  but 
by  the  Federal  Government 
itself. 

They  arc  denied  the  right*  of 
representation  in  the  Legisla- 
lurc  which  frames  their  laws. 

They  are  even  denied  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  local  self-rule.  Their 
municipal  government,  such  as 
it  is,  consists  of  appointed  pro- 
consuls  neither  responsible  nor 
responsive  to  their  will. 

Their  dependency  exceeds  by 
far  that  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  or  Samoa.  Not  even 
the  forms  of  self-government  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  conquered  Germans 
and  Japanese  are  granted  to  the 
residents  of  Washington. 

This  situation  has  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  moral  consequences 
for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  us  look  first  at  its  cost 
to  the  Nation.  The  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Committee  on  the  re¬ 
organization  of  Congress  put  it 
this  way:  “The  Nation  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  its 
national  legislative  body  .  .  . 
perform  the  duties  of  a  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.” 

Now,  nominally  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  consists  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
three  members.  But  they  are 
possessed  of  little  real  author¬ 
ity. 

Actually  the  greatest  control 
of  Washington  is  held  by  the 
District  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  although  they 
share  substantial  power  with  the 
District  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committees  of  the  two  houses. 
In  addition,  almost  every  other 
Federal  official  in  town  has 
something  to  say  about  District 
government.  The  President  ap¬ 
points  various  local  officials. 
The  Budget  Bureau  must  ap¬ 
prove  local  bills  being  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Congress.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  runs  the 
park  system  and  one  of  our  five 
separate  police  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  runs  half 
the  city’s  water  system  while 


the  District  Commissioners  run 
the  other  half.  The  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  some  60-odd  oth¬ 
er  boards  and  commissions  all 
make  contributions.  About  the 
oniy  agencies  that  leave  us  alone 
are  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 
and  the  Alaska  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Corporation. 

Let  me  show  you  how  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
forced  to  use  their  time  be- 
cause  Washington  has  no  local 
government.  Some  time  ago  the 
National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  a  Federal 
body,  recommended  the  removal 
of  two  stone  gate  posts  which 
constituted  a  traffic  hazard  in 
the  side  street  running  between 
the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department.  The  District  Com¬ 
missioners  were  ready  enough 
to  accept  the  recommendation. 
But  with  them,  to  think  is  not 
promptly  to  act. 

First  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Next  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  and  referred  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Committee  which,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  reported  favor¬ 
ably.  Then  the  full  House 
pondered  and  finally  passed  the 
nroposal. 

'T'HE  SENATE,  however,  was 
still  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  Senate’s  District  Com¬ 
mittee  first  had  to  approve  the 
measure.  And  finally  came  the 
day  when  the  greatest  delibera¬ 
tive  body  on  earth  set  aside  its 
consideration  of  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training,  of  peace  treaties 
and  of  other  trivial  undertak¬ 
ings,  to  determine  that  the  two 
stone  gate  posts  should  Indeed 
be  removed. 

All  that  remained  now  was  to 
speed  the  bill  to  the  White 
House.  At  last  the  bulldozers 
could  be  put  to  work. 

There  is  nothing  singular 
about  this  rigamarole.  The  whole 
involved  procedure  must  be 
gone  through  whenever  the  Dis¬ 
trict  needs  a  simple  ordinance. 

You  people  of  the  48  States 
send  your  Representative  to 
Congress  to  deal  with  problems 
of  significance.  From  your  point 
of  view  this  absurd  condition  is 
frustrating  your  will  by  demoting 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  the  level  of  city  councilmen. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  the  condition  is  altogether 
tragic. 

It  results  inevitably  in  bad 
government.  The  crime  statis¬ 
tics  of  Washington  are  truly 
shocking.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  the  Nation’s 
Capital  moved  to  the  top  of  the 
list  among  cities  of  its  population 
grouping  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  aggravated  assault,  burglary 
and  petty  theft.  Yet  there  is 
very  little  that  the  citizens  of 
the  community  can  do  about  it. 
The  Washington  Post  showed 


that  not  only  was  the  crime  rate 
appalling,  but  that  it  was  being  . 
concealed  by  false  statistics  and 
inadequate  official  reporting.  But 
the  superintendent  of  police  ts 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  are  themselves  appointed 
by  the  President  and,  therefore, 
have  no  fear  of  retribution  at 
the  polls.  When  a  resolution 
was  offered  in  the  ciosing  days 
of  the  last  congressional  session 
for  an  investigation  of  the  po¬ 
lice  department,  a  single  sena¬ 
torial  friend  of  the  police  super¬ 
intendent  succeeded  in  blocking 
It 

And  that  situation  is  typical. 
The  people  of  the  District  have 
no  control  over  local  officials, 
none  over  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  operating  local  government 
and  none  over  the  local  taxes 
imposed  upon  them. 

Congress  has  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  extend  the  District  in¬ 
come  tax  to  those  thousands  of 
Government  employes  who  live 
in  Washington,  enjoy  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  community,  but  claim 
permanent  domicile  elsewhere. 
Why?  Because  the  people  who 
claim  permanent  domicile  else¬ 
where  are  supposed  to  be  voters 
and  constituents  of  Congress¬ 
men.  The  District  is  nobody’s 
constituency. 

The  moral  consequences  are 
still  more  serious.  The  people  of 
the  District  are  not  incapable  of 
self-government  In  point  of  fact, 
they  comprise 'a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  college  graduates  and  high 
school  graduates  than  any  com-, 
munity  in  the  country.  And  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  their  principal  occu¬ 
pation.  But  the  sorry  truth  is 
that  there  has  descended  upon 
them  to  some  extent  that  apathy 
which  is  characteristic  of  de¬ 
pendent  peoples  everywhere, 
o-a 

ALMOST  a  year  ago  an  un- 

official  plebiscite  on  self- 
government  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  results  showed  to 
some  degree  a  disappointing  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  home  rule.  Al¬ 
though  prior  to  the  plebiscite  all 
Washington  newspapers  put  on 
a  drive  to  geUout  the  vote,  the 
turnout  was  smaller  than  it 
should  have  been.  And  a  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  home 
rule  was  indicated.  Although  34 
per  cent  of  the  voters  recorded 
themselves  in  favor  of  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  Congress,  only  70 
per  cent  voted  for  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there, 
are  shabbier  reasons  than  mere 
apathy  behind  some  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  home  rule  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  would  be  dishonest  to 


munity  deprived  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  They  work  in 
a  vicious  circle.  The  lack  of 
local  government  keeps  the  citi- 
zens  from  gaining  any  practical 
experience  in  working  out  racial 
adjustments  on  a  local  level 
This  begets  a  climate  of  ignor- 
ance  and  blind  fear  which  in  turn 
has  led  many  white  citizens  to 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  fran¬ 
chise  themselves  rather  than 
permit  the  Negro  to  vote. 

After  last  year’s  plebiscite  a 
study  of  the  attitude  of  a  cross- 
section  of  voters  showed  that 
only  1  per  cent  of  Negro  vot¬ 
ers  opposed  home  rule,  whereas 
over  40  per  cent  of  white  voters 
opposed  it.  The  fear  of  Negro 
domination  of  the  government 
was  the  reason  most  frequently 
given  for  opposition  to  home 
rule.  Yet  further  examination 
showed  that  this  fear  resulted 
largely  from  basic  ignorance 
about  the  number  of  Negroes  in 
the  community.  The  1940  cen- 
sus  had  found  that  28  per  cent  of 
Washington’s  population  was 
Negro  and  subsequent  studies  of 
the  population  show  that  the 
percentage  is  still  about  the 
same.  But  one  out  of  every  three 
white  residents  wildly  exag- 
gerated  the  proportion  of 
groes,  and  it  is  among  those  mis¬ 
informed,  fearing  a  Negro  me- 
Jority  that  does  not  exist,  that 
the  opposition  to  local  suffrage 
Is  highest. 

^HERE  is  a  saying  in  Wash- 
ington  that  home  rule  is 
like  the  weather.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  this  is  now 
changing,  that  someone  at  last 
is  going  to  do  something  about 
it.  This  summer  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  District  Com¬ 
mittee  unddr  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Auchinclosi  of 
New  Jersey  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  home  rule  and  re¬ 
organization  of  District  govern- 
^ment.  'The  subcommittee’s  re- 
*port  is  now  being  prepaid  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  recommend 
legislation  establishing  home 
rule. 

A  prompt  end  of  the  present 
situation  must  concern  not  only 
us  in  Washington  but  all  of  yon 
who  have  a  responsibility  for 
its  continuance.  It  concerns 
you  for  two  reasons.  First,  in 
these  times  of  important  deci¬ 
sions,  you  cannot  want  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
fritter  away  their  energjes  pass¬ 
ing  local  ordinances  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  And,  finally,  you  can¬ 
not  desire  continuance  of  the 
mockery  of  our  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  holding  the  Capital 
City  of  this  democracy  in  vote¬ 
less  bondage. 
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the  wonderful  tale 
of  the  shower  head 
that  poured  dollar  bills 


For  15  years,  Wilmington’s  Speakman  Company  manufactured 
the  Anystream  Shower  Head.  A  job  that  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  any 
showering  whim.  All  this  time,  the  shower  head  was  sold  as  part 
of  their  line  of  plumbing  fixtures  . . .  to  the  trade  only. 

Never  was  it  advertised  to  the  people  who  actually  used  it.  Never, 
that  is,  until  in  1946,  when  a  trial  advertising  campaign— a  consumer 
advertising  campaign— appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
What  happened?  Well,  Speakman. now  runs  ads  regularly  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine— every  week.  But  here’s  what 
Speakman’s  advertising  agency,  Aitkin-Kynett  of  Philadelphia, 
says  about  the  first  3  ads: 

**As  a  result  of  the  3  advertisements  run,  more  than  3600  shower 
heads  were  sold,  retailing  for  $10.50  each.  Hotels,  institutions, 
dealers,  as  well  as  plumbers  and  other  retail  stores 
and  consumers  bought  as  result  of  the  advertising  run  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine.'* 

Get  that— 3600  shower  heads,  at  a  big  $10.50  each. 

Get  that-‘-consumer  plus  trade  impact. 

It  happens  again  . . .  and  again  . . .  and  again  in 
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Radio  Newcomers’  Sights 
Fixed  on  Local  Ad  Support 


advertising  dollar  as  the  bulls 
eye  for  newcomers. 

The  report  visions  2,250  stand 


due  to  possible  over-expansion. 
S0%  Unprofitable  at  Start 


time.  from  45  to  65%.  In  1945,  the  per- 

As  of  Oct.  8,  1945,  after  a  his-  centage  of  losers  rose  to  62% 
tory  of  24  years,  there  were  909  after  being  20.27%  in  1943-44. 
commercial  AM  stations  author-  The  increase  in  licenses  will 


50 /•  Unproutabie  at  Start  commercial  AM  stations  author-  The  increase  in  licenses  will 
From  statistics  furnished  by  ized  in  the  United  States.  By  last  bring  radio  stations  to  497  corn- 
broadcasters,  the  Commission  Feb.  7,  there  were  600  new  ones  munities  previously  lacking  a 
5nds  that  only  half  of  the  249  authorized,  and  today  there  are  station,  and  hereafter  four  out 
standard  stations  starting  up  more  than  700  applications  pend-  of  10  communities — there  are 
since  VJ-Day  have  been  profit-  ing.  2,487  over  2,500 — will  have  a 


able  to  date.  The  profitable  ones 
were  earning  about  $1 ,200  a  communities  and  465  of  them 
month  after  paying  operating  were  local  (100  to  250  watts) 
costs,  while  the  unprofitable  with  unlimited  time.  Every  com- 


The  909  stations  were  in  566  station. 


12.500  Per  Station 
The  average  radio  community 


ones  were  incurring  average  munity  of  more  than  50,000  had  figured,  will  be  one 

losses  of  $1,643  a  month.  at  least  one  AM  station  but  only  o*  12,500  population,  as  con- 

The  Commission  gives  the  6%  of  the  communities  of  less  trasted  with  an  average  of  22,500 

local  part-time  station  in  a  one-  than  10,000  had  one.  o*'  VJ-Day.  Two  out  of  three 

station  community  the  best  The  greatest  concentration  of  radio  communities  will  have  a 
chance  of  success  in  the  future,  broadcasting  is  in  the  Southeast;  single  station, 
depending  considerably  upon  its  next  largest  is  in  the  Northeast.  ®  method  of  approximating 

ability  to  compete  with  other  That  situation  continues  when  extent  to  which  the  expan¬ 
media,  mainly  newspapers,  for  the  number  of  stations  goes  to  raise  problems  of  in- 

1  share  in  the  local  advertising  2,000,  the  FCC  reports  sufficient  support  for  stations, 

cudgels.  tt- _ _ I _ _  JO  the  FCC  classifies  a  community 

Th®  rtf  Unprecedented  Prosperity  o-  “over-exnanded”  if  it  will 


cudgets. 

The  effect  of  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  in  areas  where  there 


sufficient  support  for  stations, 
the  FCC  classifies  a  community 
as  “over-expanded”  if  it  will 


“During  the  war  years,  stand-  now  have  more  stations  than  did 


Pro6table  stations 
Average  Monthly  Revenues. 
Average  Monthly  Expenses. 
Average  Monthly  Income . . , 
Losing  Stations 


ire  local  newspapers,  the  FCC  ard  stations  enjoyed  an  unprece-  any  community  in  the  same 
states  in  its  “Ekconomic  Study  of  state  of  prosperity,”  the  population  size  group  on  VJ- 

Standard  Broadcasting,”  may  be  i‘®Por‘t  says.  Local  unlimited  Day. 
mtlgated  in  those  cases  where 

ion  are  commonly  owned.  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

New  stations,  it  adds,  “will 

ineounter  least  financial  diffi-  Regional  Regional 

nUtjr  In  areas  where  there  h^  Connnunltle.  of  50,000  and  over 
n  the  past  been  little  competi-  Pro6table$tations 

aon  for  the  local  advertisers’  Average  Monthly  Revenue .  19,745  $7,032  ,...  $10,027 

money.”  Average  Monthly  Expenaee .  7,921  6,320  _  8,239 

-  Aver^  Monthly  Income .  1,824  712  _  1,788 

Pohcy  of  Free  Competition  Stauone 

Whlla  w  •  1  Average  Monthly  Revenuee .  6,584  4,016  $9,773  5,878 

^  obviously  ^erage  Monthly  Expenaee .  8,892  6,192  11,768  8,084 

m  anempt  by  the  Commission  Average  Monthly  income .  (2,308)  (2,197)  0.995)  •  (2,205) 

f  stem  the  flood  of  applications  All  Sutwne 

■OT  new  standard  stations  bv  Average  Monthly  Revenuea .  8,219  5,266  9,773  7,377 

living  aODlicantg  all  tho  finan  Average  Month  y  Expense* .  8,390  6,245  11,768  8,140 

.1.1  I  all  the  tinan-  Average  Monthly  Income .  (171)  (991)  (1 995)  (7*3) 

-lalinf  or  mat  ion  possible  it  Communltl**  of  l***  than  50,000  '  ^  ’ 

jointe  out  that  the  Commission  P>»6uble  Station* 

fself  has  encouraged  thp  ohe-  Average  Month  y  Revenue* .  4,772  4,515  10,791  6,408 

lomenal  growth  ‘‘hv  Average  Monthly  Expense* .  3,929  3,437  8,096  4,825 

n  it.  II.-  iPy  following  Average  Monthly  Income .  849  1,096  2,722  1,583 

“  ns  licensing  policy  the  prin-  Loamg  Stations 

•iple  of  free  competition  laid  Average  MontWy  Revenue* .  3.822  ....  6,606  4,603 

iown  by  Congress  in  the  Com  Average  Month  y  Expense* .  4,932  ....  8,321  5,994 

financial  pain  to  some  Average  Monthly  Revenue* .  4,407  4,515  7,652  5,892 

««tlOns.  the  Commission  be-  Average  MontUy  Expense* .  4,314  3,437  8,258  5,169 

Jeves  the  good  resulting  from  Average  Monthly  Income .  90  1,096  (605)  708 


Average  Monthly  Income. 


Pro6table  Station* 

Average  Monthly  Revenue*. 


Average  Monthly  Income. 
Loaing  Stations 


Average  Monthly  Income. 


Local 

Local 

Regional 

Regional 

UnUmittd 

Part-tim* 

Unllmitsd 

Part-tlm* 

$9,745 

$7,032 

$10,027 
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6,320 

8,239 

1,824 
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FCC  Sees  ProfitabUity  Depending 

Largely  on  Newspaper  Competition  Their  increase  in  average  rev¬ 
enues  amounted  to  115%  and 

By  Jerry  Walker  ""TrsignScant  that  the  local 

unlimited  class  of  station,  the 

A  STUDY  of  radio  station  profit-  the  policy  has  far  outweighed  largest  class  during  these  years 
ability,  released  this  week  by  the  bad.  and  the  most  numerous  among 

the  Federal  Communications  In  pursuing  such  a  policy,  the  the  postwar  grants,  registered 
Commission,  sets  up  the  local  report  notes,  “the  Commission  the  greatest  relative  gain  in 
advertising  dollar  as  the  bulls-  sets  up  no  economic  shelters  in  earnings  in  relation  to  invest- 
eye  for  newcomers.  the  spectrum  for  existing  sta-  ment.” 

The  reoort  visions  2,250  stand-  tions.”  A  well-rounded  outlook  Whereas  in  1939.  there  were 


Number 

Total  oiig- 

of 

Inal  cost 

Total 

etatlon* 

of  fixed 

salsa  1 

asset* 

price*  1 

Year 

(Number) 

(Dollar*) 

(Dollars) 

1938 . 

17 

577.985 

805,789 

1939 . 

28 

1,332,486 

2,423,015 

1940 . 

11 

444,234 

1,154,199 

1941 . 

19 

577,985 

805,789 

1942 . 

20 

794,325 

1,926,025 

1943 . 

14 

1,299,472 

1,859,439 

1944 . 

57 

3.673,441 

11.998*526 

1945 . 

13 

913,310 

2,984,5^ 

1946 . 

49 

3,338,810 

21,666,004 

Total.. 

.  228 

12,952,048 

45,623,348 

ment.” 

Whereas  in  1939,  there  were 


ard  (AM)  broadcast  stations  on  statement  for  b  r  o  a  d  c  a  s  t  i  n  g  227  unprofitable  stations,  the 
the  air  by  the  end  of  1948 — ap-  would  also  embrace  FM,  televi-  Commission  shows  a  decline  to 
proximately  400  more  radio  out-  sion  and  facsimile,  the  FCC  41  in  1944  and  then  a  rise  to  50 
lets  than  there  are  daily  newspa-  agrees,  but  it  would  prove  an  in  1945.  In  1939-42  the  propor- 
pers— and  already  sees  48%  of  impossible  task  at  the  present  tion  of  first-year  losers  ranged 
them  in  “problem”  communities,  time.  from  45  to  65%.  In  1945,  the  per- 
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The  standard  is  a  maximum 
of  one  station  in  communities 
under  25,000;  2  for  25,000-50,000; 
3  for  50,000-100,000;  4  for  100,- 
000-250,000;  and  7  for  250,000- 
1,000,000.  No  standard  is  set  for 
over-1,000,000. 

Already  there  are  195  “prob¬ 
lem”  cities  by  these  standards, 
with  863  stations  involved.  Of 
these,  504  are  postwar  stations. 

“It  must  be  emphasized,”  the 
Commission  says,  “that  in  thus 
delineating  the  number  and 
kinds  of  ‘problem’  areas  it  is  not 
the  purpose  to  predict  whether 
or  not  all  or  some  of  the  stations 
in  these  communities  will  fail 
to  yield  a  net  return  during  the 
first  year  of  operation,  or  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  purpose, 
rather,  is  to  indicate  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  over-expan¬ 
sion  that  may  exist  in  the  AM 
industry  should  the  present  high 
level  of  business  activity  de¬ 
cline.” 

$131,000,000  Revenue  Needed 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1,350  postwar  sta¬ 
tions  will  require  $131,000,000 
in  revenue — slightly  less  than 
$100,000  per  station. 

The  cost  of  getting  a  station 
on  the  air  is  calculated  as  rang¬ 
ing  from  $4,837  for  local  part- 
time  to  $65,0000  for  regional  im- 
limited. 

A  large  part  of  the  112-page 
report  is  given  to  discussion  of 
the  “advertising  pie”  and  how  it 
has  been  cut  among  newspapers, 
radio  and  magazines. 

“With  respect  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising,”  it  says,  “it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  growth  of  broad¬ 
cast  from  17%  in  1934  to  33% 
in  1946  was  at  the  expense  of 
newspapers.  Magazines  likewise 
increased,  while  newspapers’ 
share  declined  sharply,  from  al¬ 
most  half  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  pie. 

“In  local  advertising,  newspa¬ 
pers  still  predominate  and  al¬ 
though  the  broadcast  portion  has 
grown  considerably  since  1929, 
it  is  still  a  minor  share.” 

The  report  concedes  that 
scarcity  of  newsprint  has  af¬ 
fected  the  newspapers’  cut  in 
national  advertising  revenue 
and  its  charts  show  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Guild  Units  Directed 
To  Sidestep  NLRB 


“RELUCTANTLY  and  with 

great  repugnance.”  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild's  new  in¬ 
ternational  executive  board 
voted  this  week  to  qualify  un¬ 
der  the  registration  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Two  regional  vicepresidents, 
George  Hutchinson  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  John  McManus  of 
New  York,  opposed  the  motion, 
arguing  the  union  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  qualifying  for  NLRB 
procedure. 

The  determining  factor  in  the 
vote  was  the  decision  that  each 
local  should  have  the  oppor- 
timity  of  making  use  of  NLRB 
by  filing  financial  statements 
and  non-communist  affidavits, 
with  concurrence  of  ANG.  The 
board  voted  to  file  its  affidavits 
and  other  data  within  three 
weeks. 

The  ANG  motion,  however, 
declared:  "Despite  our  decision 
to  qualify  we  will  refrain  from 
using  the  NLRB  for  representa¬ 
tion  proceedings  or  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  or  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  union  security  elections 
unless  such  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  prevail  that  no  other 
practical  course  of  action  ap¬ 
pears  possible.” 

Explaining  the  reason  for  the 
vote  to  qualify,  President  Harry 
Martin  stated:  “We  are  taking 
this  step  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
repugnance  because  of  our 
frank  feeling  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act  infringes  on  our 
rights  as  individuals  and  as 
union  members.  We  acted  to 
protect  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  isolated  instances  of 
guild  locals  who  will  need  re¬ 
sort  to  the  NLRB  as  their  only 
recourse  to  secure  collective 
bargaining.” 

The  resolution  covering  locals 
stated: 

“That  we  issue  a  directive  to 
all  locals  advising  them  against 
registration  unless  a  situation 
arises  in  which  it  is  mutually 
agreed  between  the  local  and 
the  ANG  that  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  NLRB  are  advisable.  In 
this  connection,  it  appears 
urgent  that  the  lEB  enforce 
strictly  Article  VIII  Section  15 
of  the  ANG  Constitution,  pro¬ 
hibiting  locals  from  instituting 
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actions  under  state  or  federal 
laws  affecting  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  without  specific  approval  of 
the  lEB  and  the  executive  offi¬ 
cer.” 

Queried  by  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  as  to  whether  he  would  file 
a  non-Communist  affidavit,  Mc¬ 
Manus,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  New  York  Guild,  replied: 
"Any  public  statement  that  I 
feel  called  upon  to  make  prior 
to  the  time  (for  filing)  will  be 
made  through  the  columns  of  a 
guild  publication  and  not  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  lEB  set  the  week  of  June 
28  for  the  1948  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

Fight  Within  N.  Y.  Guild 

In  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  a  fight  largely  on 
the  Communist  issue  is  shaping 
up  for  the  December  elections. 

A  slate  headed  by  McManus 
and  John  F.  Ryan,  was  named 
at  two  stormy  nominating  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly,  and  a  petition  naming 
an  entirely  different  slate  was 
distributed  this  week  by  the 
Committee  for  Guild  Unity,  long 
associated  with  opposition  to 
Communist  elements. 

A  move  to  prevent  an  opposi¬ 
tion  slate  through  a  ticket  com¬ 
posed  of  both  sides  in  the  guild 
was  defeated  in  the  assembly 
when  Tom  Murphy,  local  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Robert 
Stern,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
unit,  a  vicepresident,  declined  to 
run  on  a  coalition  ticket. 

McManus,  radio  critic  at 
PM,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
himself  as  president,  and  Ryan, 
to  succeed  himself  as  executive 
vicepresident.  Others  were  Jere 
Smoot,  Times,  for  secretary- 
treasurer;  William  A.  Corley, 
AP.  first  vicepresident:  Arthur 
Siebelist.  News,  second  vice- 
president.  and  Terry  Millen, 
Journal-American,  third  vice- 
president  Siebelist  has  since 
withdrawn. 

Named  on  the  proposed  oppo¬ 
sition  slate  are  George  R. 
Holmes,  chairman  News  unit, 
for  president;  Murphy,  for  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident;  John  E. 
Deegan,  staff  organizer,  for  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Steve  Horton, 
of  Standard  &  Poor’s,  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  first  vicepresident; 
Henry  Moscow,  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  for  second 
vicepresident,  and  Victor  Leo, 
chairman.  Journal-American 
unit,  for  third  vicepresident. 

Newsday  Ceases 
Relations  with  Guild 
HEMPSTEAD  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 

published  by  Harry  Guggen¬ 
heim  and  Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson 
Guggenheim,  severed  contrac¬ 
tual  relations  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  this 
week,  claiming  non-representa¬ 
tion  and  Communist  influence. 

The  paper  announced  a  10% 
salary  increase  to  all  employes 
in  the  editorial,  circulation  (ex¬ 
cept  mail  room),  advertising, 
accounting,  building  and  bu^- 
ness  departments,  after  notify¬ 


ing  the  staff  why  it  would  not 
continue  to  bargain  with  the 
guild. 

Referring  to  the  charge  made 
by  "certain  responsible  Guild 
officials”  that  the  New  York 
guild  “is  infected  with  Com¬ 
munism  in  its  top  leadership," 
the  management  letter  stat^: 
“As  a  newspaper,  we  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  position  of 
dealing  with  an  organization 
whose  right  to  bargain  collec- 
ively  on  your  behalf  is  open  to 
very  serious  qustion.” 

The  statement  signed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg  also  set  forth:  “Newsday 
has  201  employes  in  its  non¬ 
mechanical  departments.  The 
guild  has  a  membership  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60.  Of  these,  only 
40  were  interested  enough  to 
vote  for  officers.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  small  minority 
truly  represents  our  201  non¬ 
mechanical  employes. 

“Should  the  guild  not  concur 
in  this  belief,  there  are  specific 
provisions  of  Federal  laws  by 
which  it  may  seek  to  qualify 
as  collective  bargaining  repre¬ 
sentative.  By  recognizing  the 
Guild  as  bargaining  agent,  we 
would  be  in  effect  disenfranchis¬ 
ing  great  numbers  of  our  people 
in  affected  departments.” 

The  letter  denied  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  relations  with  the  guild 
is  “union  busting,"  a  charge 
later  hurled  by  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  10-12  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managen 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Hamilton,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-14  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  28th  national  conven¬ 
tion,  Statler  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

Nov.  21-23— National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Qu- 
cago. 


In  1940,  when  the  paper  wu 
established,  Newsday  invited  iD 
of  the  interested  unions  to  » 
ganize  the  various  departmeatg 
Amberg  said,  adding:  “We  ut 
willing  to  sit  down  with  an^ 
union  which  truly  repreiegti 
our  employes  in  accorduee 
with  Federal  law," 

At  a  special  guild  meetiii 
following  two  days  of  pan^k- 
leteering,  35  persons  were  pres 
ent.  After  lengthy  discussion  u 
to  whether  strike  sanction 
should  be  sought,  a  motion  to 
leave  the  situation  in  the  hnnHi 
of  the  New  York  guild  wu 
carried  27  to  8. 

The  lEB  of  ANG  voted  to 
support  the  New  York  loal 
and  the  Newsday  unit  “in  an? 
step  necessary  for  the  defenx 
of  long-established  bargaioini 
rights.”  The  guild,  it  pointed 
out,  has  held  a  modified  union 
shop  agreement  for  seven  yean 
It  expired  Oct.  31. 


Chicago  Publishers 
Put  Case  to  NLRB 


Chicago  —  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  has 
asked  thd  regional  office  of  the 
National  |  Labor  Relations 
Board  to’ intervene  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Local  16  and 
International  Typogra  p  h  i  c  a  1 
Union  concerning  the  deadlock 
in  contract  negotiations. 

Publishers  of  Chicago’s  six 
daily  newspapers  have  asked 
NLRB  to  decide  whether  they 
or  the  union  have  failed  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  George  Bott,  re¬ 
gional  NLRB  director,  said  that 
after  this  office  had  completed 
its  investigation.  Robert  N.  Den¬ 
ham,  NLRB’s  general  counsel, 
would  decide  whether  a  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  filed. 

Chicago  newspaper  printers 
have  been  working  without  a 
contract  since  Oct.  21  and  the 
local  union  has  announced  a 
“deadlock”  in  negotiations,  hav¬ 
ing  notified  ITU  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  publishers  have 
charged  slowdown  tactics,  and 
this  week  sent  notices  to  both 
local  and  ITU  officials  that  al¬ 
though  there  had  been  “some 
amelioration”  of  the  slowdown 
“normal  production  in  all  plants 
has  not  been  restored.” 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  answered  with  a  message 
declaring  if  the  publishers  have 
any  specific  complaint  they 
should  inform  President  Pilch  of 
Local  16.  “It  is  hard  to  believe 
you  are  sincere,”  he  added. 

John  O’Keefe,  secretary  of 


the  publishers  association,  an¬ 
swered  Pilch  and  Randolph 
stating  “it  is  obvious  to  every 
on  who  has  any  contact  with  the 
newspaper  composing  roomi 
that  conditions  were  not  nor 
mal.” 

O'Keefe  referred  to  the  bon: 
page  box  carried  by  the  Chieajc 
Tribune  last  Sunday  informinj 
advertisers  the  Tribune  wai 
compelled  to  omit  65  columns  of 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  from  its  issue  “because  of 
a  lack  of  normal  operations  in 
our  composing  room.” 

Pilch  announced  that  Rm- 
dolph  will  be  here  Sunday  to 
address  the  1,500  members  of 
Local  16  employed  by  the  « 
newspapers.  Pilch  said  he  he 
lieved  Randolph  would  rn«t 
with  the  publishers  next  Mon 
day  or  Tuesday. 


Deadlocks  Continue 
h  Boston  and  Dayton 
Deadlocks  with  the  ITU  c* 
iinued  also  in  Boston,  Mass,  w 
Oayton,  O.  this  week.  Randolpn 
spoke  to  1,700  members  « a 
Boston  meeting  which  failw  ® 
take  strike  action  after  reject 
1  $10  increase  offered  by  w 
publishers.  The  union  ttpom 
;t  would  continue  to  negoni* 
Members  of  ♦?! 

graphical  union  voted  ® 

to  seek  strike  authority  u^ 
demand  for  a  $9  raise  were  n^ 
The  publishers  have  offered  w- 
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Edson  Learns  Editors’ 
Views  on  U.S.  Issues 


How  Nation's  Editors  Differ 


Question 

Do  you  approve  the  holding  of  a  special  session  of 

Congress  this  year?  . . . . 

Should  this  session  be  limited  to  consideration  of  the 


AMERICAN  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  like  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  best  in  the  race 
for  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  in  1948. 
Stassen  is  second  and  Taft  a 
close  third. 

As  vicepresidential  possibili- 


Tobulotion  by  Edson 

ties,  Stassen  is  well  ahead 
among  the  Republicans,  with 
Warren  second. 

Democratic  editors  have  no 
great  preference  for  any  one 
vicepresidential  candidate,  but 
James  F.  Byrnes  is  in  the  lead 
with  a  14%  preference.  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas  is  second  with 
11%. 

'21  Toughest  Questions' 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a 
poU  of  700  NEA  Service  client 
newspapers,  just  completed  for 
Peter  Ekison's  Washington  col¬ 
umn,  which  NEA  distributes. 
The  531  members  of  Congress, 
48  governors  and  over  100  fed¬ 
eral  officials  were  polled  at  the 
same  time.  Analyses  are  being 
released  by  NEA  Service  in  Ed- 
son's  column  this  week. 

The  poll  was  begun  three 
weeks  ago  with  a  questionnaire 
giving  "Twenty-one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  questions"  on  current  issues 
that  NEA’s  Washington  column¬ 
ist  could  devise.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out  on  an  anony¬ 
mous  basis,  no  editor  being 
required  to  reveal  his  identity 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so.  Many 
of  the  editors  did  choose  to  do 
so,  and  their  comments  make 
an  enlightening  survey  of  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  opinion. 

The  questions  were  worded  so 
that  20  of  the  questions  could 
be  answered  by  a  simple  "Yes” 
or  “No.”  Many  editors  qualified 
meir  answers,  however,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  clear  cut 
agreement  of  opinion  on  leading 
mternational  and  domestic  is¬ 
sues.  The  21st  question  called 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
leading  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Prosidontlal  candidates  for  the 
1948  nominations. 

7  to  1  for  Aiding  Europe 
On  foreign  affairs,  the  editors 


year  $15  billion-to-$30  billion 
plan  to  aid  Europe.  Two-thirds 
of  the  editors  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Marshall  plan  would 
succeed,  even  though  it  aided 
only  Western  Europe  and  gave 
no  aid  to  the  continent’s  eastern 
bread  basket. 

The  editors  were  about  evenly 
divided  in  opinion  on  Europe's 
ability  to  repay  and  on  whether 
the  European  aid  should  be 
made  a  gift.  But  by  nearly 
three  to  one  they  declared  that 
further  aid  to  Europe  should  be 
made  conditional  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  taking  steps  to 
end  Communist  influence. 

A  small  majority  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  said  they  favored  trying  to 
set  up  a  new  United  Nations 
organization,  should  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly 
fail  to  solve  the  major  problems 
it  now  faced. 

But  the  editors  were  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  trying  to  make 
the  United  Nations  more  of  a 
world  government,  ruled  by  a 
majority  of  the  nations  and  with¬ 
out  the  veto  power. 

On  domestic  issues,  the  editors 
were  seven  to  one  in  their  belief 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was 
"not  too  tough.” 

2  to  1  Against  Price  Control 

They  were  more  than  two  to 
one  against  return  of  any  form 
of  price  control.  But  they  were 
also  two  to  one  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
tending  rent  controls  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date  of 
Feb.  29,  1948. 

The  editors  were  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  holding  the  coming 
special  session  of  Congress.  By 
slightly  smaller  majorities,  they 
thought  the  session  should  not 
be  confined  to  foreign  issues,  but 
that  price  control  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  issues  should  also  be 
taken  up. 

They  were  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  tax  reduction  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  Congress. 

Among  the  “others”  in  the 
widely  scattered  Democratic 
nominations  for  Vice-President 
w'ere  Lewis  Douglas,  Justice 
Robert  Jackson,  Senator  Ful- 


Or  should  high  cost  of  living  be  taken  up?  . 

Do  you  favor  return  of  some  form  of  price  control  ? 
Do  you  think  prices  can  be  brought  down  without  re- 


Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  recession  in  1943? 


8.  Do  you  now  believe  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  is  too  tough? 

9.  Do  you  favor  tax  reduction  at  the  next  regular  session 

of  Congress  ?  . 

10.  Do  you  now  favor  extending  rent  control  beyond 

February  29,  1948?  . 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Marshall  plan  will  succeed  if  it  aids 

only  Western  Europe?  . . 

12.  Do  you  think  the  U.  S.  should  stop  further  aid  to 

Europe?  . 

13.  Would  you  support  a  $15  billion-to-$30  billion  four 

year  plan  to  aid  Europe?  . 

14.  Should  such  aid  be  in  the  form  of  a  repayable  loan  ? 

15.  Or  do  you  believe  Europe  can  never  repay  and  there¬ 

fore  outright  grants  in  aid  should  be  given,  to  block 
Communism?  . . . . 

16.  Would  you  make  further  aid  to  Europeans  condi¬ 
tional  on  their  blocking  Communism?  . 

17. 


If  the  U.N.  cannot  solve  problems  now  before  it, 
should  it  be  abandoned  and  a  new  conference  of  na- 


Would  you  favor  making  such  new  organization 
stronger  world  government,  ruled  by  majority  and 

without  veto  power?  . 

Do  you  now  favor  Universal  Military  Training?  .... 
Do  vou  believe  we  are  headed  for  inevitable  war?  .... 
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bright.  Secretary  Forrestal,  Sec¬ 
retary  Royall,  Senator  Byrd, 
Secretary  Harriman  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Mike  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma. 

But  as  one  independent  edi¬ 
tor  expressed  it  in  making  his 
nominations.  “For  President,  the 
least  objectionable  man  avail¬ 
able.  For  Vice-President,  Ditto.” 

It's  Still  Money 
NANKING  — The  Chinese  cur¬ 
rency  inflation  has  AP  Corre¬ 
spondent  Harold  Milks  literally 
shivering  in  the  face  of  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

“I  purchased  a  ton  of  coal  in 
mid-September  for  $1,600,000,” 
said  Milks. 

"Two  weeks  later,  having  de¬ 
cided  to  lay  in  a  supply  before 
prices  went  up,  I  inquired  at  the 
same  dealer's.  The  new  price 
was  $3,000,000  a  ton,  and  before 
I  could  get  him  to  confirm  the 
order,  the  cost  had  risen  to  more 
than  $5,000,00.  Even  at  that 
price,  only  two  tons  were  avail¬ 
able.” 

Don't  laugh  at  that  $5,000,000 
figure;  even  at  the  wild  black 
market  exchange  rate,  that's  still 
$60  U.  S.! 
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All  Crime  News 
Printed  One  Day 
To  Belie  Critics 

Flixt,  Mich. — “You  are  using 
too  much  crime  news.” 

That  is  an  accusation  that  is 
being  heard  more  and  more 
these  days  by  editors  all  over 
the  country. 

Editor  Michael  Gorman  of  the 
Flint  Journal  decided  it  was 
about  time  to  give  complaining 
readers  an  object  lesson. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  issue 
was  devoted  to  printing  every 
crime  story  which  moved  on  the 
wires  that  day.  The  stories  of 
murder  and  other  violence  were 
jammed  on  Page  One  and 
throughout  the  paper. 

On  Page  One,  Gorman  pub¬ 
lished  in  two-column  nine-point 
bold  face  type  an  explanation  of 
his  unusual  behavior.  His  ex¬ 
planation: 

“The  Journal  for  this  one  day 
is  violating  its  own  standard. 
To  show  its  readers  how  much 
crime  news  is  received  and  how 
little  is  printed  ordinarily,  all 
crime  dispatches  received  today 
are  printed,  and  most  of  them 
in  full. 

“The  amount  of  crime  news 
received  today  is  not  average, 
but  it  is  typical.  Every  day  the 
Journal  receives  a  few  too  many 
such  items.  Today’s  crime  news 
probably  is  an  average  amount 
for  about  300  days  of  the  year. 

“The  Journal  believes  this 
presentation  of  a  day’s  crime 
dispatches,  as  contrasted  to  this 
newspaper's  practice  of  nor¬ 
mally  refusing  publication  of 
sensationalism,  will  demonstrate 
to  its  readers  that  the  Journal 
is  fully  aware  of  its  community 
and  family  responsibilities.” 

The  Journal  reported  that  it 
received  interesting  reactions 
from  its  readers,  many  express¬ 
ing  surprise  at  the  volume  of 
crime  news  ordinarily  available 
and  not  printed. 
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Construction  of  New  Plants  Forges  Ahead 


A  picture  in  the  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer  the 
other  day  signalized  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  plant  for  this 
Hearst  newspaper.  It  showed 
workmen  saluting  as  Old  Glory 


Symbolical  picture. 

was  hoisted  atop  the  60-foot 
tower,  marking  the  end  of 
“shell"  work. 

The  big  job  is  now  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark. 

The  new  plant  occupies  the 
entire,  block  bounded  by  Bat¬ 
tery  and  Wall  Streets  and  5th 
and  6th  Avenues  on  the  Denny 
Retrograde.  Seattle. 

The  building  is  two  stories  and 
basement  but  designed  architec¬ 
turally  and  structurally  for  the 
addition  of  a  third  floor  for 
needed  future  expansion,  and  it 
is  expected  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first 
of  next  year  before  the  lease  on 
the  newspaper’s  present  location 
expires  where  they  have  been 
for  the  past  25  years. 

William  Randolph  Hearst, 
president  of  Hearst  Publications, 
Inc.,  has  stated  that  “the  tremen¬ 
dous  circulation  growth  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  has  made  the 
present  facilities  inadequate." 
Delivery  of  16  new  presses  is 
provided  for  this  fall,  which 
will  be  installed  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  as  the  building  is  being 
finished.  This  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  200,000  per  hour,  32- 
page  press,  with  color  in  various 
sections. 

Automatic  newsprint  reels  and 
facilities  for  storing  and  loading 
newsprint  will  keep  press  runs 
up  to  rating.  The  building  also 
houses  heating  plant,  electrical 
equipment,  mechanical  ventila¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  plant,  carpen¬ 
ters’  shops  and  lockers  for  the 
mechanical  departments. 

Occupancy  of  the  first  fioor  is 
advertising  circulation,  stereo¬ 


type.  mail  room  and  machine 
shop. 

An  auditorium  of  400  seating 
capacity  is  provided  on  this  floor 
for  employes  and  departmental 
events  and  it  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  for  club  and  civic  meetings 
of  the  community. 

The  second  floor  provides  for 
composing  room,  photographic 
and  engraving  departments,  ac¬ 
counting  and  purchasing  divi¬ 
sions  and  a  job  printing  office. 
There  is  also  space  for  a  per¬ 
sonnel  department. 

A  special  feature  of  the  new 
building  will  be  roof  parking  for 
employes’  automobiles,  which 
will  be  raised  to  that  level  by 
a  special  elevator. 

The  exterior  of  the  reinforced 
concrete  structure  will  be  faced 
with  Wilkenson  limestone  and 
black  granite  with  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  tower  at  the  main  entrance 
at  6th  Avenue  and  Wall  Street. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers. 
Inc  .  New  York,  are  designing 
and  supervising  engineers  and 
architects  on  the  protect.  John 
J.  Shea,  general  oroduction  di¬ 
rector  for  Hearst  Publications,  is 
directing  the  project.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  is  being  done  by  How¬ 
ard  S.  Wright  &  Co.  of  Seattle. 

Dallas  News  Building 
Ready  in  Another  Year 

Fxactlv  one  year  after  ground 
was  broken  on  the  new  Dallas 
fTex.'  Morning  News  building. 
E.  M.  fTed)  Dealey  recently 
drove  home  the  last  rivet  com- 
pletinc  the  major  steel  structure. 

Now  there  is  about  a  year 
more  to  go  to  finish  the  $3,000.- 
OOn  home  for  Texas’  oldest  busi¬ 
ness  institution. 

The  ma’or  steel  structure  will 
accomroodate  the  mechanical 
unit  of  the  plant.  Other  units 
will  be  of  reinforced  steel  and 
conorete. 

The  mechanical  unit,  which 
will  house  a  new  set  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  presses,  will  be  75  by  175 
feet  in  dimensions.  Without  col¬ 
umns  breaking  up  its  floor  ex- 
oanse  at  any  point,  the  unit  will 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southwest  without  such  ob¬ 
structions. 

Four  of  Hoe  press  units  com- 
nleted  for  the  News  in  New 
York  recently  were  shipped  to 
the  Dallas  area  by  seatrain.  com¬ 
ing  in  both  through  the  ports  of 
New  Orleans.  La.,  and  Texas 
City.  Tex.  Eighteen  carloads 
were  required.  The  presses  are 
being  stored  in  the  old  North 
American  Aviation  plant  at 
Grand  Prairie. 

Twelve  more  presses  are  un¬ 
der  construction  in  New  York. 
When  the  mechanical  unit  gets 
a  roof  on  it.  the  presses  will  be 
moved  in. 

Leven  Deputy,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  News,  is  giv¬ 
ing  full  time  to  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  building. 
Virtually  all  his  duties  of  run¬ 
ning  production  on  the  paper 
are  being  handled  by  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Kirk  Maxwell. 

One  part  of  the  design  for  the 
building  Deputy  points  to  proud¬ 
ly  is  the  fact  that  on  the  third 


View  of  maior  steel  structure  on  new  Dallas  News  building.  Thk 
will  be  the  mechanical  unit. 


floor  will  be  concentrated  every¬ 
thing  that  will  convert  into  the 
printing  plates — wire  service, 
photo  -  engraving,  stereotyping, 
composing  room,  reportorial  de¬ 
partment.  library  and  morgue. 

“No  running  up  and  down 
steos.”  he  commented. 

Circulation  department  load¬ 
ing  platform  will  be  175  feet 
long  with  five  openings  for  de¬ 
livery  of  bundles  which  will 
make  possible  loading  papers  on 
20  trucks  at  once. 

The  color  convertible  press 
can  print  three  colors  and  black 
and  can  spot  color  on  any  given 
web. 

The  News  plant  may  be 
unique  in  that  it  is  located  on 
a  major  traffic  artery  and  also 
has  surface  railroad  switch 
tracks  into  the  building. 

Addition  Completed 
For  Seattle  Times 

Completion  of  a  three-story 
addition  to  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  is  announced  by  Harry 
Cahill,  general  manager. 

Conforming  with  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Times  building  con¬ 
structed  in  1931,  the  addition 
provides  7,500  additional  feet  of 
storage  space. 

The  first  floor  houses  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department,  en¬ 
abling  enlargement  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  ’The  sec¬ 
ond  floor  is  used  by  the  classi¬ 
fied  department,  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  benefitting  also  from 
the  move  as  it  takes  over  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by 
classified. 

Third  floor  added  space  in¬ 
cludes  an  auditorium  and 
kitchen  demonstration  space  and 
room  for  amplification  of  the 
morgue.  New  rest  rooms  have 
been  installed. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  14- 
foot  ceilings  in  the  original 
building,  the  Times  was  able  to 
place  three  floors  in  place  of 
two. 

■ 

Medal  for  Pinkley 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  military 
governor  of  the  U.  S.  zone  in  Ger¬ 
many.  has  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Fre^om  to  Virgil  M.  Pinkley, 
vicepresident  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  of  the  United 
Press. 


Wall  St.  Journal 
Policy  Defined 
For  Southwest 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president  of  the  Well 
Street  Journal,  spoke  at  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  dinner  in  hit 
honor  here  Oct.  29.  The  Journal 
will  publish  a  new  Southwest 
edition  on  completion  of  a  plant 
next  March. 

Commenting  on  his  own  youth¬ 
ful  appearance  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  Kilgore  said  the 
Journal  was  “very  old-fash¬ 
ioned"  in  certain  of  its  ideas. 

He  said  it  had  “an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wholehearted  respect  lor 
truth,”  and  “stood  up  for  the 
old-fashioned  principle  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.” 

No  Compromise 

“The  Journal  will  not  make 
any  compromise  with  anyone  on 
this  principle,”  he  said. 

“This  principle  is  in  conflict 
throughout  the  world  with  an¬ 
other  principle — known  as  Com¬ 
munism,  totalitarianism,  and  by 
other  names.  In  these  days,  it  is 
important  to  know  where  you 
stand. 

“We  are  choosing  up  sides. 
These  liberties  of  ours  are  en¬ 
dangered  more  than  ever  before. 
One  of  the  ideals  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  to  defend  and 
protect  these  liberties  of  ours." 

Accompanying  Kilgore  to  M- 
las,  and  thence  to  other  South¬ 
west  cities,  were  Robert  Feem- 
ster  and  J.  J.  Ackel,  assistant 
general  managers;  William  F 
Kerby,  executive  editor;  Theo¬ 
dore  Callis,  advertising  manager; 
I.  B.  Heistand,  advertising  repre 
sentative,  and  Worron  Wert,  pro 
duction  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  edition. 

Heistand,  it  was  announw. 
will  be  Southwest  adverti^ 
manager  of  the  Journal  at  Dal¬ 
las. 

Others  at  the  head  tablM  were 
Sam  R.  Bloom,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  and  James  M.  Moroney. 
vicepresident  and  secretary  oi 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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Missouri  Daily  Installs 
Unique  Murals  of  Tile 


Two  tile  murals  depicting  the 
art  of  printing  and  the  processes 
of  gathering  and  disseminating 
the  news  are  drawing  not  only 
statewide  but  national  attention 
tor  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southeast  Missourian. 

Believed  unique  in  the  United 
States,  the  murals  were  recently 
set  in  the  exterior  wall  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  completed  for  the  paper’s 
building  in  1936.  Spaces  8  feet 
by  10  each  were  left  for  them 
at  that  time. 

Although  frostproof  tiles  have 


an  art.  This  newspaper  is  made 
by  people  who  want  it  to  be  a 
helpful  family  institution  and 
not  merely  a  purveyor  of  infor¬ 
mation  regardless  of  its  value. 

“The  tile  murals,  and  the 
mosaic  tile  embellishments  are 
intended  to  impress  upon  those 
who  stop  to  observe  them  that 
this  is  not  merely  an  industrial 
plant.’ 

In  addition  to  the  new  tile 
murals  the  Missourian  has  four 
oil  murals  on  the  walls  of  its 
business  office. 
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long  been  made  for  ordinary 
construction  purposes,  the  paper 
was  unable  for  several  years  to 
find  a  company  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  delicate  mural  work. 
The  actual  panels  were  repro¬ 
duced  on  special  weatherproof 
tiles  from  two  pictures  first 
made  in  oil  colors ;  the  tile 
painting,  glazing  and  firing  took 
more  than  two  years. 

One  mural  traces  the  history 
of  printing,  from  the  moveable 
types  developed  by  Gutenberg 
to  the  typesetting  machine  of 
the  present.  A  Washington  hand 
press  on  which  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  were  printed  and  a 
printer  setting  types  by  hand 
figure_  in  this  panel,  which  also 
contains  portraits  of  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Missourian  in  its 
early  days. 

TTie  second  tile  mural,  “Gath¬ 
ering  and  Disseminating  the 
News,  ’  develops  the  theme  that 
people  make  the  news.  Re¬ 
porters.  newsboys,  editors  and 
pressmen  are  shown  along  with 
such  distinguished  visitors  to 
the  papers  plant  as  President 
Tniman,  Col.  John  Philip  Sousa, 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Billy 
Sunday  and  Evangeline  Booth. 

“These  murals  illustrate  the 
of.  the  people  who 
make  the  daily  newspaper  and 
those  who  do  the  printing,”  the 
Missourian  stated  in  comment- 
Jtu  ‘he  murals.  “In  this  in¬ 
stitution  printing  is  practiced  as 


'Randy'  Hearst 
Made  Executive 
Editor  in  S.  F. 

S.AN  Francisco  —  Appointment 
of  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  was  an- 
nounced  here 
Nov.  3.  He  has 
been  serving  as 
associate  p  u  b  - 
lisher  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.) 

Post-Enquirer. 

“This  simply 
means  I  have 
just  changed  lo¬ 
cation  and  am 
returning  to  the 
Call-Bulletin  in  „  . 

a  slightly  dif-  Hearst 

ferent  capacity,”  he  told  E&P. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Call-Bulletin  from  Jan¬ 
uary,  1940,  until  he  joined  the 
Air  Ferrying  Command  as  a 
civilian  pilot  in  1942.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand. 

“Randy  will  be  turned  loose 
on  the  editorial  side,”  explained 
Edmund  D.  Qoblentz,  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  publisher  who  laughingly 
denied  a  rumor  he  was  retiring. 


Other  changes  recently  in¬ 
cluded  appointment  of  Jack 
McDonald  as  sports  editor,  Roy 
Cummings  as  executive  sports 
editor  and  Lindsay  Arthur  as 
financial  editor. 

Randolph  Hearst,  31-year-old 
son  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
now  has  more  than  10  years  of 
newspaper  experience.  He  broke 
in  as  a  cub  on  his  father’s  first 
newspaper,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

He  has  been  a  copy  reader,  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  advertising  and  circulation 
man  and  finally,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Georgian. 

Q  and  A  on  Food 

The  first  advertisement  oi 
the  campaign  on  the  Food 
Conservation  program  was 
mailed  this  week  to  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  announced. 

The  first  ad  entitled  “Ques¬ 
tions  YOU  May  Be  Asking 
About  the  Food  Emergency" 
was  designed  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  being 
asked  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 
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Admen  Frown 
On  Extra  Rate 
For  Markets 

San  Francisco  —  Two  north¬ 
ern  California  newspapers  im¬ 
pose  extra  rate  charges  on  mar¬ 
ket  advertising,  it  was  revealed 
during  a  discussion  of  a  proposal 
to  make  prices  fit  composition 
costs  conducted  by  the  Northern 
California  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 

Most  papers  represented  at  the 
association’s  October  meeting  op¬ 
posed  rate  discrimination,  the 
poll  showed.  W.  B.  Kirkes,  San 
Mateo  Times,  presided. 

The  Palto  Alto  Times  charges 
five  cents  an  inch  more  for  all 
market  material,  including  chain 
drug  stores,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  copy,  the  meeting 
was  told.  The  Stockton  Record 
reported  that  if  proofs  are  late 
or  if  resetting  ordered  justifies, 
an  extra  charge  is  imposed. 

Most  advertising  managers 
agreed  with  John  A.  Olmstead, 
Petaluma  Argus  Courier,  who 
said  “we  are  selling  space  and 
not  the  cost  of  producing  space.” 
Claire  Otis,  Eureka  Humboldt 
Standard  and  Humboldt  Times, 
was  named  vicepresident  for 
dailies,  with  William  Cass,  Mill 
Valley  Record,  vicepresident  for 
weeklies. 
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Censorship  Put  'iigh 
On  UNESCO  A  anda 


By  William  P.  Camey 

MEXICO  CITY— World  wide 

freedom  of  information  is  one 
of  the  key  points  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  delegation 
attending  the  second  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  which  opened 
here  Nov.  6. 

This  and  the  possibilities  for 
giving  Germany  and  other  oc¬ 
cupied  areas  the  benefits  of  the 
international  program  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  UNESCO  will  be  the 
most  important  items  on  the 
agenda  cf  the  conference.  Dele¬ 
gations  from  32  countries,  num¬ 
bering  rir>re  than  300  persons, 
are  attending  this  meeting  which 
was  ceremoniously  opened  by 
President  Miguel  Aleman  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Daily  ses¬ 
sions  are  being  conducted  in  the 
equally  vast  and  impressive  Nor¬ 
mal  Teachers  College.  The  con¬ 
ference  is  scheduled  to  close 
Dec.  7. 

The  U.  S.  has  10  delegates,  10 
alternates  and  30  additional  staff 
members. 

William  Benton,  head  of  the 
delegation,  said:  “We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  top  priority  to 
combatting  censorship  every- 
where  and  to  encouraging  a  free 
flow  of  information  throughout 
the  world. 

“The  goal  of  UNESCO  is  to 
prove  a  meeting  ground  for  all 
nations  and  people  of  all  faiths 
and  aspirations  although  it  may 
be  doubted  that  we  can  promote 
peace  as  long  as  the  world  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  blocs,  with  one 
bloc  not  participating  in  our  ef¬ 
forts. 

“Our  doors  remain  open  and 
we  can  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  officially  commun¬ 
istic  country  eventually  will 
come  in." 

Although  Russia  so  far  has  re¬ 
mained  scornfully  aloof  from 
UNESCO  and  ignored  a  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  attend  this 
conference,  the  Soviet  viewpoint 
is  sure  to  be  upheld  here  by  the 
satellite  delegates  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
In  fact,  the  Polish  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  who  is  acting  as  his 
country's  delegate,  lost  no  time 
in  hinting  to  the  press  on  the 
eve  of  the  conference  what  his 
attitude  will  be.  He  accused 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
of  creating  an  unfavorable  at¬ 
mosphere  to  frustrate  every  ef¬ 
fort  toward  harmony  at  Lake 
Success  and  advocated  trans¬ 
ferring  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  Azores  or  some 
truly  neutral  spot. 

An  explanation  of  whv  the 
USSR  stays  outside  UNESCO 
was  offered  by  the  Vatican’s  offi¬ 
cial  observer,  Father  Jean  Rupp. 
The  French  priest  declared  the 
Soviet  Union  simply  does  not 
believe  that  wars  result  from 
lack  of  spiritual  and  cultural 
understanding. 

Preliminary  to  general  as¬ 
sembly  sessions,  Julian  Huxley, 
director  general  of  UNESCO, 


said  basic  edu.  ion  is  regarded 
as  the  cornersto  ?  of  its  program 
to  promote  worl  i  peace  through 
understanding.  The  importance 
of  fundamental  training,  he 
added,  was  underscored  by  “the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  does  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write.” 

Funds  for  this  vital  educa¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  must  come 
from  private  agencies  or  the 
governments  of  the  Interested 
countries.  The  delegation  from 
Haiti  was  keenly  disappointed 
when  it  learned  that  UNESCO 
could  give  no  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  its  carefully  planned 
program  for  fundamental  edu¬ 
cation.  John  B.  Bowers,  British 
member  of  the  UNESCO  secre¬ 
tariat,  blamed  “irresponsible 
journalism”  for  the  mistaken 
belief  of  the  Haitian  educators 
that  they  would  receive  funds 
to  put  their  program  into  effect. 

Dr.  Huxley  cheered  the  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  announcement 
that  private  relief  organizations 
in  the  United  States  had  raised 
more  than  $70,000,000  in  the  past 
year  for  educational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  proposed  by  UNESCO. 

Paris  Police 
Renew  Hostility 

Richard  Dale  of  Acme  News- 
pictures,  and  Gerard  Cheynut 
and  Jean -Jacques  Levy,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographers, 
were  among  the  13  newspaper¬ 
men  and  photographers  “roughed 
up”  by  police  during  Commu¬ 
nist  demonstrations  in  Paris  last 
week. 

Dale  reported  police  beat  him 
and  damaged  his  camera  equip¬ 
ment  when  he  tried  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  street  clashes.  Chey¬ 
nut  was  struck  by  an  officer 
when  he  tried  to  photograph 
Dale’s  encounter,  while  Levy 
and  other  photographers  were 
dragged  from  the  top  of  a  police 
car  where  they  were  working. 

Elizabeth  Dijour,  Overseas 
News  Agency  correspondent  in 
Paris,  writes  that  this  incident 
is  only  one  of  a  long  series  in 
the  relations  between  Paris  po¬ 
lice  and  reporters. 

“Although  high  police  officials 
are  usually  willing  to  collabo¬ 
rate  with  the  press.”  she  said, 
“individual  officers  have  a  sol¬ 
idly  established  reputation  of 
detesting  journalists;  and  on  re¬ 
peated  occasions  they  have 
demonstrated  that  hostility  by 
thrashing  reporters  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  covering  their  as¬ 
signments.” 

■ 

Will  Rogers  Statue 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — A  statue 
of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  com¬ 
missioned  by  Amon  G.  Carter, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  -  Telegram,  was  unveiled 
here  this  week.  Miss  Margaret 
Truman  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


Bradley  Ends  VA's  ‘Gag  Rule' 

Washington — The  Veterans’  Administration,  only  iederol 
agency  in  which  the  Security  Advisory  Board's  strict  n«wi 
censorship  plan  had  been  adopted,  has  stricken  out  tlu 
“Gag  Rule"  under  orders  irom  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  admin, 
istrator. 

The  VA  wrote  proposed  regulations  into  its  iniormotionol 
system  three  months  ago,  despite  the  fact  they  were  only  ia 
tentative  form  and  had  not  received  presidential  sanction, 
as  required  by  law.  The  security  board  revised  its  rules 
when  it  became  evident  that  President  Truman  would  reject 
the  originals,  following  protests  by  newspaper  editors  and 
others. 


Eastern  Europe 
Nations  Expel 
U.  S.  Writers 

Freedom  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Eastern  Europe 
was  threatened  again  in  the  last 
week  when  three  American 
press  representatives  were  ord¬ 
ered  to  leave  countries  they 
were  covering. 

The  government  of  Yugoslavia 
issued  an  ultimatum  Nov.  1  to  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Brandel,  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Lester  of  the  United 
Press,  to  leave  the  country  with¬ 
in  24  hours.  Three  days  later,  a 
Hungarian  government  spokes¬ 
man  announced  that  Jack  Guinn, 
Associated  Press  corespondent, 
was  being  expelled  from  Hun¬ 
gary. 

The  Yugoslavian  government 
later  withdrew  its  order  against 
Miss  Lester,  after  a  United  States 
Embassy  note  had  been  prepared 
protesting  the  expulsions.  She 
left  with  her  husband,  however, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  no 
immediate  action  would  be 
taken  on  his  case. 

In  conversations  between  U.  S. 
Ambassador  Cavendish  W.  Can¬ 
non  and  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Vladimir  Velebit,  the  latter  said 
that  Brandel  had  offensively 
criticized  cabinet  members  and 
that  Yugoslavia  particularly  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  alleged  Brandel 
story  which  compared  Marshal 
Tito  with  Benito  Mussolini. 

Hungarian  charges  against 
Guinn  were  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  That  country’s  Ministry  of 
Interior  reported  the  arrest  of 
eight  persons,  including  Guinn’s 
secretary,  after  the  discovery  of 
“an  organization  of  espionage” 
and  concluded  that  Guinn  was 
being  expelled  “in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.” 

The  Social  Democratic  news¬ 
paper,  Vilagossag,  said  Guinn 
was  in  touch  with  Ferenc  Nagy, 
former  Hungarian  premier  who 
was  deposed  while  he  was  in 
Switzerland  last  Spring  and  later 
went  to  the  United  States.  Guinn 
“constantly  corresponded  with 
him”  after  the  change  in  govern¬ 
ment,  the  newspaper  said. 

Ivan  Bolduzsar,  H  u  n  g  a  r  i  an 
Under  Secretan^  of  State,  said 
Guinn’s  expulsion  “had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  activities  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  or  with  news 
reports  he  filed  about  Hungary.” 

“The  Hungarian  government,” 
he  added,  “has  na  objection  to 
any  other  AP  correspondent 
coming  to  Hungary,  and  cer¬ 


tainly  will  not  put  any  obstacla 
in  the  way  of  his  journalistic 
activities.” 

Request  that  the  Internatioul 
Order  of  Journalists  take  actioB 
to  protest  expulsion  of  the  com- 
spondents  from  Yugoslavia  has 
been  made  to  Czechoslovakia'' 
headquarters  of  the  lOJ  by  Mil- 
ton  Murray,  a  vicepresident,  and 
former  president  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Murray  addressed  his  petition 
to  Jiri  Hronek,  secretary  general 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandel 

of  lOJ,  citing  the  constitutoi 
and  resolutions  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  which  he  contends  brini 
banishment  of  the  Brandels 
within  the  official  interesti  d 
the  worldwide  group. 

“The  entire  concept  of  a  ft« 
press  is  destroyed  if  we  stand 
silent  while  totalitarian  forces 
use  the  power  of  government  to 
stifle  disclosure  or  even  criti¬ 
cism,”  Murray  warned. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  ANG  also  filed  protests 

Guinn  Denies  He's  a  Spy 
On  his  arrival  in  Vienna  to 
week,  Guinn  filed  a  special^ 
dispatch  in  which  he  declared: 
“I  have  worked  in  H^ga^ 
only  as  the  representative  of 
the  Associated  Press.  I  have 
never  been  a  spy.” 

He  also  maintained  “I  have 
never  smuggled  anybody  « 
anything  either  in  or  out  oi 
Hungary  .  .  .  Numerous  person 
who  believed  themselves  to 
danger  went  to  Austria  by jran- 
ous  means.  I  knew  they 
but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Guinn  said  he  had  been  foiw 
to  bring  his  family  from  Bu» 
pest  to  Vienna  “to  avoid  arrw 
on  Hungarian  charges  of  espi^ 
age  and  smuggling 
nists  out  of  the  country, 
cials  allowed  his  wife  and  tw 
small  daughters  two  da^ 
which  to  leave  Budapest,  a* 
add^. 
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EXPOSED! 

Charles  Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
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Sam  Nash,  Jr.,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times 
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Super  Markets  Seek 
Coop  Ad  Changes 


CHICAGO — Suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  advertising  allowance 
practices,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  super  market  oper¬ 
ators,  were  voiced  here  this 
week  at  the  10th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  Super  Market  Institute. 

The  whole  problem  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  was  covered  by  Hugh  J. 
Davern,  vicepresident  of  Grand 
Union  Co.,  New  York,  which 
operates  super  markets  in  six 
Eastern  states.  He  discussed 
what  he  termed  the  “clumsiness 
of  present  procedures  and  con¬ 
trols."  and  offered  the  following 
suggestions  as  a  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  the  Institute’s  re¬ 
search  department: 

Urges  Standardization 

1.  That  a  standard  type  con¬ 
tract  for  cooperative  advertising 
be  decided  upon  by  all  manu¬ 
facturers,  offering  separate  al¬ 
lowances  for  each  type  of  media. 

2.  That  contracts  have  two 
classes  of  allowances;  ( a )  to  fea¬ 
ture  products  prominently  in 
•ds:  (b)  to  list  products  in  ads 
with  separate  rates  allowed  for 
each  classification  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  given  his  preference. 

3.  That  manufacturers  offer 
their  cooperative  allowance  on  a 
volume  of  purchase  basis  with  a 
per  case  or  a  percentage  allow- 
»ce.  and,  in  addition,  a  flat  al¬ 
lowance  to  feature  a  new  or 
ilow-moving  product. 

,  P'.sf  consideration  be  given 
to  elimination  of  contract  calling 
-or  payment  of  the  national  or 
‘ocal  line  rate  for  newspaper 
ipace. 

5.  That  a  clause  be  included 
n  cooperative  advertising  agree- 
nents,  stating,  that  if  the  manu- 
-acturer  cannot  deliver  the  mer- 
uiandise,  the  amount  of  space 
^^.ired  shall  be  r^uced  ac- 
Mrdingly. 

6-  That  consideration  be  given 


to  discontinuance  of  advertising 
allowances  by  everyone  and 
cost  of  merchandise  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

Davern  declared  cooperative 
advertising  ‘is  simple  enough 
to  control  but  sometimes  pretty 
difficult,  due  to  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  involved,  lo  fulfill  com¬ 
pletely  all  the  contracts,  prove 
the  advertising,  and  collect  the 
revenue.” 

He  mentioned  Grand  Union’s 
practice  of  advertising  manu¬ 
facturers’  products  in  approxi¬ 
mately  90  local  newspapers,  cov¬ 
ering  six  states,  where  their 
items  would  seldom  appear  were 
it  not  for  these  newspaper  ads. 

“Cooperative  advertising  helps 
us  pay  the  bill  for  advertising 
items  that  we  would  feature  with 
or  without  it,”  he  added.  “It 
helps  the  manufacturer  get 
items  in  our  advertisements 
for  which  there  is  not  a  big  de¬ 
mand,  and  which  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  featured.  .  .  .  The  proof 
that  cooperative  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  pay  dividends  all 
around,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  offered  constantly  by  the 
larger  manufacturers  and  are 
being  taken  up  by  the  retailers.” 

Sounds  Warning 

Warning  that  such  advertising 
must  not  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  “Frankenstein  mon¬ 
ster”  in  that  readers  will  be 
overburdened  with  co-op  ad 
agreements  requiring  repetitious 
listings  of  competitive  commodi¬ 
ties  advertised  by  all  retailers, 
Davern  stated: 

“One  of  the  types  of  contracts 
generally  being  offered,  is  that 
covering  required  newspaper 
space  for  which  the  manufactur¬ 
er  pays  the  advertiser  the  na¬ 
tional  or  local  line  rate.  ’The  na¬ 
tional  rate  gives  the  retailer  a 
margin  of  approximately  30% 
over  the  local  rate  actually  paid. 


It  does  not,  however,  cover  the 
cost  of  creating,  producing,  and 
placing  the  advertisements. 

“This  contract  requires  a  list 
of  newspapers  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears,  showing 
the  national  line  rate  for  each 
paper  and  often  requires  a  tear 
sheet  of  every  newspaper  in 
which  the  ad  is  run.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  fill  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  newspapers  can¬ 
not  furnish  all  of  the  tear  sheets 
asked  for  and  it  would  require  a 
special  force  for  the  retailer  to 
supply  these  tear  sheets. 

“Here  is  another  instance: 
Our  advertising  department  re¬ 
cently  questioned  the  quarterly 
allowance  figure  of  one  of  the 
larger  manufacturers.  ’This  com¬ 
pany  informed  us  that  they 
could  not  give  us  full  payment 
because  we  had  not  advertised 
their  products  in  one  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  the  findings  of 
their  checking  bureau.  We  im¬ 
mediately  contacted  the  *paper; 
the  items  had  been  advertised. 
Tear  sheets  were  not  available; 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  obtain  an  affidavit  from  tne 
newspaper  to  prove  that  the 
items  actually  appeared. 

“It  would  seem  that  once  the 
retailer  supplies  the  manufactur¬ 
er  with  information  showing 
where  and  when  their  products 
have  been  featured  that  it 
should  be  the  manufacturer’s 
duty  to  prove  otherwise.” 


War  Reporter 
Covers  Grid  Game 

'The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  sports  desk  got  Homer  Big- 
art,  noted  war  correspondent, 
to  cover  the  Penn  State-West 
Virginia  football  game  Oct.  25. 

At  first,  Bigart  pleaded  he 
had  never  covered  a  football 
game.  This  only  brought  the  re¬ 
tort:  “You  never  covered  a  war 
either,  did  you,  until  the  last 
one  started?” 

Bigart,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  is  resting  before  taking  an¬ 
other  foreign  assignment. 
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Vernon  Sanford 
Will  Manage 
Texas  Group 

Vernon  T.  Sanford,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come  Texas 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion's  first  full¬ 
time  manager, 
effective  Dec.  1, 
at  Dallas. 

Sanford  has 
been  with  the 
Oklahoma  or¬ 
ganization  since 
Aug.  1,  1934. 

Prior  to  then  he 
was  manager  of 
the  Nebraska 
Press  Associa- 
tion.  Sanford 

He  is  a  native  Oklahoman.  His 
newspaper  training  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Sooner  State  over 
a  period  of  15  years. 

Sanford  is  a  past-president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chapter  of  the  Southwestern  As¬ 
sociation  of  Industrial  Editors; 
and  of  Newspaper  Association 
Managers.  He  served  for  _  two 
years  as  chairman  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  editor  of 
the  NAM  Bulletin.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  the 
International  Council  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Editors,  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  .  . 

Tennessee  Press  Association 
has  a  new  field  manager. 

Tom  B.  Greene,  Jr.,  who  haa 
managed  the  organization  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  wito 
the  National  Research  Bureau  in 
Chicago.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Glenn  E.  McNeil,  widely- 
known  Tennessee  newspaper¬ 
man. 

Greene  will  be  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
NRB  s  Weekly  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


More  Than  One  Way 
To  Tell  Brand  Story 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  ago.  the 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  passed  its  reso¬ 
lution  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  a  retailer  can  go  in  giv¬ 
ing  play  to  national  magazines 
in  his  brand-name  promotions. 

The  action  resulted  in  a  warm 
exchange  of  questionings,  criti¬ 
cisms  and  finger-pointings  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  retailers, 
winding  up  with  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  was  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  misunderstanding  of  each 
other’s  purposes.  It  was  also 
agreed — both  openly  and  over 
luncheon  tables — that  many  of 
the  retailers  involved  in  such 
projects  had  handled  them 
rather  ineptly. 

Newspapers  Favor  Brand  Ads 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
the  magazines  profited  hand¬ 
somely  and  that,  handled  prop¬ 
erly,  such  promotions  had  value 
for  retailers  as  well. 

For  many  years,  the  daily 
newspapers  have  encouraged  re¬ 
tailers  to  plug  their  name 
brands.  Such  promotions  have 
been  good  business,  as  two  re¬ 
cent  examples  have  shown. 

There  was  the  instance  in 
which  Lit  Brothers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertised  two  lines  of  mat¬ 
tresses,  one  bearing  the  well- 
known  Simmons  name,  the  other 
a  fictitious  name.  In  all  physical 
respects  the  products  were  iden¬ 
tical.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  name-brand  far  out¬ 
sold  the  other.  In  fact,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  unknown  brand  was  re¬ 
duced  in  price,  the  other  won 
by  a  margin  of  8  to  1. 

More  recently,  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  two-week  promotion  of 
national  brands  brought  more 
customers  into  the  local  stores 


than  most  of  the  retailers  had 
ever  seen  in  a  similar  period. 

But,  while  they  have  encour¬ 
aged  such  promotion,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  slow,  indeed, 
in  capitalizing  fully  on  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  magazines  have 
been  somewhat  more  astute. 

Now  comes  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  with  the  formula 
by  which  the  newspapers  can  do 
the  job  the  magazines  have  done 
— but  with  much  wider  im¬ 
pact,  as  shown  below — and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  retailer 
and  the  newspaper,  itself,  some¬ 
thing  to  take  hold  of. 

The  Post-Gazette  and  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  department  store  took 
the  simple  method  of  leafing 
through  recent  issues  of  the 
newspaper  for  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  advertised  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  stocked  by  the  store. 
Among  leading  lines  they  found 
a  total  of  66,  tossed  them  into  a 
1.260-line  ad  (see  cuti,  and  built 
around  them  some  valuable  pres¬ 
tige  copy  for  store  and  newspa¬ 
per. 

As  for  impact — consider  this: 
Life  magazine,  leading  exponent 
of  this  tie-in  tack  among  peri¬ 
odicals.  has  a  circulation  in  the 
Pittsburgh  market  of  75,000  ( in 
a  five-county  trading  area);  the 
Post-Gazette  has  275,000. 

The  Prestige  Question 

Granted,  the  fact  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  sold  in  his  store 
was  advertised  in  a  leading 
magazine  lends  prestige  to  a  re¬ 
tailer’s  name.  Still,  when  he 
runs  such  a  tiein  with  a  maga¬ 
zine,  that  objective  is  only  a 
minor  one. 

His.major  purposes  are:  1.  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  product  and 
its  name:  2.  to  make  known  that 
the  product  is  available  at  his 
store.  Consider,  then,  how  much 
more  successfully  these  major 
objectives  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Post-Gazette-Rosenbaum 
method,  and  how  overplaying 
♦he  magazines  tends  to  harm  the 
other  objectives.  Moreover,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
daily  newspaper  has  no  little 
prestige  in  its  own  community — 
and  among  a  considerably  larger 
segment  of  the  population. 

Incidentally,  on  this  matter  of 
newspapers’  rulings  on  maga¬ 
zine  tieins,  last  week  the  Los 
Angeles  newspapers,  through 
their  publishers  association 
agreed  to  classify  such  ads  as  re¬ 
tail  only  if:  1.  copy  promoting 
the  magazine  does  not  dominate; 
2.  the  cover  of  the  magazine  is 
not  reproduced;  3.  the  logotype 
of  the  magazine  does  not  exceed 
10%  of  the  depth  of  the  ad 
and  in  no  case  exceeds  IVfe 
inches. 

This  last  stipulation  varies  a 
bit  from  that  of  the  NAEA  reso¬ 
lution,  which  provides  that  the 
magazine’s  name  be  confined  to 
type. 


AMONG  THE  BBB'S  FOUNDERS 

On  its  25th  anniversary,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  Tod 
awarded  Founders  Certificates  to  (left  to  right)  Dorothy  Shnot. 
president  of  Lord  &  Taylor  store;  Brig.  Gen.  lulius  Ochs  Adlsr,  gn. 
eral  manager  of  New  York  Times;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Rogeri  Biid. 
president  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for  their  organiiotiogi 
cooperation. 


163  Tons  of  Paper 
Used  for  Radio  Log 


IN  A  STUDY  of  radio  listings 

and  the  growing  trend  among 
daily  papers  to  charge  a  special 
advertising  rate  for  that  space, 
Garrett  Noonan,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  has 
discovered  the  radio  log  in  those 
papers  requires  163V^  tons  of 
newsprint  annually. 

At  the  current  price  of  news¬ 
print,  $90  per  ton  in  New  York, 
the  cost  approximates  $15,000 
per  year.  The  Louisville  papers 
list  programs  for  six  stations  oc¬ 
cupying  27V^  inches  daily  in  the 
Courier  -  Journal,  36V4  inches 
daily  in  the  Times,  and  36 
inches  on  Sunday. 

The  study  was  made  following 
the  recent  move  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  to  charge  for  ra¬ 
dio  listings  when  it  became 
faced  with  the  possibility  of 
carrying  the  log  for  18  AM,  FM 
and  television  stations  already 
licensed  for  that  area.  The 
Louisville  papers  face  a  sim¬ 
ilar  problem. 

Noonan  visualizes  converting 
this  non-revenue  item  into  $50,- 
000  to  $70,000  additional  adver¬ 
tising  revenue. 

The  present  Louisville  radio 
listings  are  carried  in  half¬ 
column  measure.  If  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  charge  for  the  space  is 
adopted,  the  layout  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  column  width  which 
would  enable  each  station  to 
give  more  complete  program  in¬ 
formation.  Following  the  lead 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  if  any 
station  refuses  to  pay  for  the 
log,  the  listing  would  be  car¬ 
ried  in  solid  type  2  or  3  columns 
wide  under  the  regular  log. 

The  Noonan  study  reveals 
that  the' radio  log  appearing  on 
a  page  with  the  comic  strips  has 
less  readership  among  men  and 
women  than  any  single  strip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Continuing  Study 
of  the  C-J  made  in  1940. 

“The  Continuing  Study  shows 
that  the  reader  interest  in  com¬ 
mercial  news  is  quite  high. 


Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  a 
sume  that  the  radio  log  poii 
lished  as  a  paid  advertisemc: 
would  be  just  as  informafn 
and  as  valuable  to  the  readc 
as  a  free  log,”  Noonan  coa- 
ments.  "Under  this  plan,  ok 
advertising  policy  would  be 
more  consistent.  We  would  Mt 
be  giving  free  commercial  space 
to  one  group  of  business  enter 
prises  while  denying  it  to 
others.” 

On  the  question  of  rates. 
Noonan  reports  that  most  d 
the  metropolitan  dailies  chaise 
the  national  rate  for  radio  sta¬ 
tion  display  advertising.  If  the 
Louisville  papers  applied  tbe 
national  rate  to  program  list¬ 
ings  each  station  would  pay 
$479  per  week  or  $24,912  annu¬ 
ally.  If  these  rates  are  consK- 
er^  excessive  because  of  the 
frequency  with  which  this  ad¬ 
vertising  would  run,  Noonan 
suggests  retail  rates  in  line  with 
the  regular  rate  card.  This 
would  reduce  the  weekly  cost 
to  each  station  to  $293  or  about 
$15,000  annually. 


3  Named  to  Direct 
West-Holliday  Co. 

San  Francisco — Formation  of 
a  three-man  executive  committee 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  set¬ 
ting  policies  and  in  operating 
West-Holliday  Co., 
representatives,  is  announced  W 
Paul  A.  West  and  Robert  r. 
Holliday.  . 

The  three  selected  are  Ch^** 
A.  Johnson,  New  York,  eastosn 
manager;  H.  E.  Deckert,’ (3uw- 
midwest  manager,  and  RJ 
Nicholson,  San  Francisco,  ww' 
ern  and  Pacific  Coast  mana^ 
They  will  serve  under  the  o^ 
all  direction  of  West  and  Hoiu 

^Yt  also  was  announced  tot 
James  Teel,  business  m>“^' 
will  have  charge  of  the  com 
pany’s  financial  matters. 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 
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..and  friendly  salesman  for  hundreds  of  new- 
car  dealers  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  market.  To 
make  a  brief  case  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  per  capita  ownership  of •  automobiles  in 
Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in  the  nation.  And 
new  car  sales,  broken  down  into  273  census  tracts 
in  A.  B.  C.  Cleveland,  parallel  Plain  Dealer  readership. 


That’s  why  year  after  year  the  Plain  Dealer  maintains 
its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  country  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  For 
regardless  of  fluctuating  supply  and  demand,  automo¬ 
bile  and  automotive  product  advertisers  continue  to 
head  their  space  schedules  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Oil-O-Matic  Formula: 
‘3  and  3’  +  $450,000 

WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  Divi-  mediately  after  each  regional 
Sion  of  Eureka  Williams  Corn.,  dealer  meeting,  24  of  which  have 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  starting  the  been  schedule  by  the  company, 
biggest  winter  selling  campaign  Purpose  of  the  “peak  season” 
In  its  history,  designed  to  push  campaign  in  an  off-season  peri- 
cold-weather  installations  to  a  Mr,  Casler  said,  is  to  capital- 
new  peak.  ize  on  the  large  num^r  of  re- 

Consumer  advertising  will  be  placement  prospects  among  oil¬ 
concentrated  chiefly  in  the  daily  users.  Company  surveys  indicate 
newspapers,  with  a  budget  of  the  number  is  about  350,000. 
$200,000  to  be  spent  in  the  next  while  replacements  will  get 
three  or  four  months  in  34  news-  greater  attention  in  the  cam- 

Eapers  in  32  cities,  according  to  paign,  the  ads  will  also  be  di¬ 
ester  A.  Casler  of  Casler,  rect^  at  the  new-home  market. 
Hempstead  &  Hanford  agency. 

In  addition,  magazines  in  the  Knitting  Yam 

“shelter”  group — Better  Homes  a  _ 

4b  Gardens,  American  Home,  etc.  concen- 

— will  be  us€^,  and  a  coopera-  four-color 

tlve  newspaper  campaign  will  advertising  in  Sunday  supply 
push  the  program  in  local  mar-  throughout  the  "^tion 

sets  throu^out  the  country.  ^lU  be  a  new  feature  of  the 
Extent  of  the  cooperative  carpet  advertising  cam- 

drive  has  not  been  determined,  Pa’gn  of  James  Lees  and  Sons 
but  Mr.  Casler  estimated  the  Co  manufacturers  of  carpets 
company  would  spend  as  much  hand  knitting  yarns,  it  is 

as  $250,000  on  it,  with  a  similar  announced  by  James  W.  Bamp- 
amount  to  be  provided  by  the  advertising  director, 
dealers.  Lees  will  advertise  in  50  sup- 

Theme  of  the  campaign,  un-  plements  in  44  cities,  including 
usual  in  its  timing,  will  be  "3  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
and  3” — "3  short  hours  to  install,  American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
3  long  years  to  pay”.  Metropolitan  Gravure  Group 

Th£  three-year  install  ment  and  independent  pubUcations. 
schedule,  common  in  the  indus-  In  addition,  five  national  con- 
try,  was  unavailable  until  ex-  sumer  magazines  will  be  used, 
piration  Nov.  1  of  government  The  firm’s  new  agency,  D’Arcy 
credit  controls.  Advertising  Co.,  has  already  cre- 

Newspaper  advertising  will  oted  a  trade  campaign  regard^ 
run  in  both  daily  and  Sunday  as  an  innovation  in  carpet  ad- 
editions,  with  the  linage  total  vertismg  which  many  retailers 
lyiproximately  twice  that  nor-  have  adapted  for  use  in  their 
mally  used  in  this  period.  Ad-  local  newspapers, 
vertising  is  being  released  on  a  Newspaper  supplements  will 
staggered  schedule,  the  cam-  also  be  used  by  Lees  yarn  divi- 
paign  starting  in  each  area  im-  sion  for  the  first  time  in  '48. 
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Wine  in  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd.,  CaU- 
fornia  winery,  is  starting  a 
new  newspaper  schedule  on 
Guasti  Wines,  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  area  of  New  York.  Papers 
to  be  used  will  be  the  New  York 
News,  Times  and  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  also  the  Westchester 
group  of  dailies.  Agency  is 
Schoenfeld,  Huber  &  Green, 
Chicago. 

For  World  Security 

CHICAGO  —  World  Republic. 

which  began  18  months  ago  as 
a  Northwestern  University  cam¬ 
pus  movement  for  federal  world 
government,  has  emerged  as  a 
major  advertiser  among  educa¬ 
tional  organizations,  with  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  $40,000  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

initial  insertions  of  1,000  lines 
will  appear  in  10  mid-western 
papers  on  Armistice  Sunday, 
Nov.  9.  The  full  campaign  will 
include  20  metropolitan  dailies 
during  the  coming  six  months. 

Makelim  Associates  will  plan 
and  place  the  advertising.  Initial 


copy  will  promote  the  Centn; 
Congress  at  Chicago  on  Nov.  ii. 
22,  and  Christmas  Day  messajes 
will  point  up  the  Western  Coo- 
gress  at  Los  Angeles  oa 
9-10.  Schedules  on  the  tiaitera 
Congress  at  New  York  on  Ma:;a 
5-6  will  be  announced  later. 

Age  oi  Beauty 
LARGE-SPACE  newspaper  adi 
will  be  placed  throughout  tie 
nation  by  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer, 
Inc.,  for  the  campaign  on  the 
theme,  “This  Is  the  Time  of  the 
Pretty  Woman.”  National  mip- 
zines  and  radio  also  will  be  used. 
Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  the  account. 

Florida,  Too 

LAKELAND,  Fla.— The  Flondi 
Citrus  Commission,  in  seen 
here,  approved  plans  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  nearly  $1500, DM  in 
citrus  advertising  for  the  IMl- 
1948  season. 

Strong  pressure  within  the 
industry  forced  a  heavy  cut  in 
the  color  advertising  budget, 
with  straight  black  and  white 
newspaper  advertising  getting 
additional  money,  it  was  slid. 
Tentative  figures  earmarked 
$740,000  for  fresh  fruit  advert¬ 
ing  and  $625,000  for  canned 
goMs. 

Wine  for  the  Home 
LESTER  L.  WOLFF  Agency  ha 
been  appointed  by  Quality 
Fruit  Wines  Corp.,  vintnenof 
the  “Berrycup”  brand  wines,  to 
handle  an  extended,  country¬ 
wide  newspaper  advertising 
campaign. 

‘Thrifty  Stunts' 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Hunt  Foods 
has  extended  i  t  s  "Thriity 
Stunts”  advertising  campaign 
begun  Sept.  15,  Los  Angeles  ol- 
fices  of  Young  fc  Rubicam  u- 
nounce.  There  are  12  rotating 
newspaper  ads,  each  givi^  i 
recipe  for  economical  dishe 
with  Hunt’s  Tomato  Sauce. 
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Net  spendable  income  of  $1,704,621,000 
. . .  more  than  40%  of  the  state’s  total  popula¬ 
tion  ...  a  prosperous  balance  of  farm  and 
factory  interests — all  wrapped  up  in  one  com¬ 
pact  package  and  ail  within  your  effective 
advertising  range  through  one  daily  newspaper. 
That’s  the  picture  today  in  Central  Indiana. 
And  the  newspaper  that  reaches  it  for  you — 
effectively,  economically  and  alone — is  The 
Indianapolis  News  .  .  .  read  by  more  Hoosiers 
than  any  other  daily  new  spaper  in  the  "Big  33.” 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

"7de  "DaiOf.  ^iene.  "Dot4  (Ac  'Httva/iafiet 
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,  V  V  •  t  kets — with  special  attention  to  uct  sales  vary  so  sharply  from 

occupations  of  readers.  market  to  market,  that  theie 

wWLLXV  V  Leslie  Beals  of  Carrier  Corp.,  media  cannot  provide  the  cov- 

_  _  also  a  former  retail  store  adver-  erage  needed  in  many  areas. 

.MM  wxra  j-M  ttt  Using  manager,  in  a  discussion  Mr.  Giesen  reviewed  newspa 

fl  S  p  ri  IIII^  r  Y  of  m  e  c  h  a  n  i  c  a  1  reproduction  per  selling  practices  of  the  pan, 

•  problems,  suggested  that  a  when  “everything  was  on  j 

means  already  at  hand  for  im-  personal  basis'*  and  there  wu 
By  Samuel  Kovner  proving  it  is  wholesale  revision  little  knowledge  of  or  interest 

of  type  faces,  even  to  the  point  in  research  tools. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— Newspapers  operation  and  that  their  conta^  of  scrapping  the  present  ones  in  “Modern  selling.”  he  said 

hav  .  f  .  .'loped  valuable  new  iiien  were  cornpletely  untramM  a  given  newspaper  plant  and  -niust  have  as  its  foundaUm 

fit  rrpativp  .sDapp  sell-  in  FGtsiil  thinking  snu  unaDi6  to  “starting  all  ovor.’  ctmncf  pnnvirtinn  ♦>»»»♦  *1.- 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


in  retail  thinking  and  unable  to  starting  all  over.”  thg  strong  conviction  that  the 

supply  any  help  beyond  statis-  Brooks  a  Speaker  advertising  man  can  no  lonee 

tics  already  available^  be  a  space  salesman.  He  must 

Great  Strides  Noted  Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di-  be  a  counselor  on  advertisini 

Since  then,  he  said,  “great  rector  of  the  New  York  World-  merchandising,  and  a  c^^ 
strides’*  have  been  made  by  the  Telegram,  described  his  news-  ^^or  of  ideas  for  the  business 
newspapers,  but  much  remains  paper's  activities  in  getting  new  ®  community, 

to  be  done.  He  suggested,  among  retail  acounts.  Mr.  Giesen  also  called  on  five 

other  things:  analysis  of  the  First  step,  he  related,  was  the  members  of  the  group,  who  dt 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  building  of  a  prospect  list —  how  they  were  using  the 

Reading;  analysis  of  ads  that  from  the  telephone  redbook.  Divisions  materials  in  helping 
have  been  either  outstandingly  local  radio  spots,  old  Media  Rec-  I'cfsil  accounts.  MemMrs  of  the 
successful  or  outstandingly  poor,  ords  reports,  and  the  newspa- 

to  be  presented  as  regularly-is-  pgr's  own  inactive  list.  Oneonta  Star;  William  E.  O'Bri 


On  the  matter  of  selling  space,  be  a  space  salesman.  He  must 
ernon  Brooks,  advertising  di-  be  a  counselor  on  advertising 


methods  ot  creative  space  sell-  in  retail  thinking  ana  unaoie  lo  “starting  all  over.  tbe  strong  conviction  that  the 

ing,  but  they  supply  any  help  beyond  statis-  Brooks  a  Speaker  advertising  man  can  no  longer 

j  On  the  matter  of  selling  space,  be  a  space  salesman.  He  musi 

to  ap  the  possi-  Great  Strides  Noted  Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di-  be  a  counselor  on  advertising 

bill  ties,  this  ^ben,  he  said,  “great  rector  of  the  Neic  York  World-  and  merchandising,  and  a  ere 

was  the  con  strides”  have  been  made  by  the  Telegram,  described  his  news-  the  business 

sensus  of  speak-  newspapers,  but  much  remains  paper's  activities  in  getting  new  men  of  the  community, 

ers  and  delegates  to  be  done.  He  suggested,  among  retail  acounts.  Mr  Giesen  also  called  on  five 

at  the  conven-  other  things;  analysis  of  the  First  step,  he  related,  was  the  group,  who  dt 

Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  building  of  a  prospect  list—  scrib^  how  they  were  using  the 

of  the  Advertis-  Reading;  analysis  of  ads  that  from  the  telepLne  redbook.  Divisions  materials  in  helping 

mg  M  a  n  a  g  ers  have  been  either  outstandingly  local  radio  spots,  old  Media  Rec-  ^^d^il  accounts.  Meml^rs  of  the 

Bureau,  New  successful  or  outstandingly  poor,  ords  reports,  and  the  newspa-  Panel  were  W^ton  Deming 

York  State  Dai-  to  be  presented  as  regularly-is-  pgr's  own  inactive  list.  Onetmta  Star,  William  E.  OBri 

sued  printed  reports;  more  help  These  prospects  were  inter-  en  Bu^alo  Councr-Eipre,,; 
In  the  retail  Kemble  m  the  retailer's  ad  production,  viewed,  their  problems  analyzed,  ^bn  Osborne,  Corning  Leader, 

field  particular-  .  ,  “It  is  my  general  observation,”  and  sueeestions  made _ not  only  Harry  Benner,  Utica  Preu  and 

ly,  it  was  emphasized  there  is  ,aid  i^^.  Gallagher,  “that  the  on  aSs^g  ^roetd^e.  b^^^  Observer-Dispatch  and  Hem, 
''®®S°^Snria-^%<!^n<!efu?ness^to  layout  and  art  services  also  on  sales  strategy,  lines  to  Stock,  Albany  Knickerbocker 

um  1°  its  usetulness  to  ^^ich  most  newspapers  furnish  be  stocked,  pricing,  etc.  News. 

present  advertisers  and  to  at-  qpRg  poor.  Someone  will  an-  “Each  case  was  taken  sepa-  advertising  di 

tract  new  ones.  swer  that  such  services  are  in-  rately  and  made  the  subject  of  rector  of  the  Gannett  Newspa 

Ways  and  means  suggested  for  the  unimportant  ‘lit-  a  special  clinic  in  the  office  and  discussed  at  some  length 

ranged  from  presentation  of  pro-  ^^o  have  no  ad  men  of  a  plan  or  recommenda  tion  Ibe  experiment  in  which  tht 

motion  ideas  to  advertisers  and  j^eir  own.  In  rebuttal,  may  I  ask  worked  out  for  the  account,”  San  Antonio, 

development  of  new  research  y^^^  estimate  how  much  local  said  Mr  Brooks  Tex.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na 

materials,  to  improvement  of  gonv  is  nlaced  throueh  small  ad-  t,  ..  tional  Association  of  Broad 


sued  printed  reports;  more  help  '  These  prospects  were  inter-  »-oi^rn:r-c,  xpren; 

the  retailer  s  ad  production,  viewed,  their  problems  analyzed,  i°bn  Osborne,  Corning  Leader, 
“It  is  my  general  observation,”  and  suggestions  made — not  only  Benner,  l/ttca  Pres*  and 


en,  Buffalo  Courier-E  xprett; 


materials,  to  improvement  oi  ggpy  jg  placed  through  small  ad 
creative  and  mechanical  facili-  vertising  agencies?” 


orked  out  for  the  account,” 

id  Mr.  Brooks.  Tex.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 

„  ...  .  ,  tional  Association  of  Broad 

Result  was  that  a  number  of  casters,  made  a  test  of  intensive 
!w  accounts  have  been  sign^  radio  advertising  in  the  retail 


ties  offered  by  newspapers.  new  accounts  have  been  sign^  radio  advertising  in  the  retail 

Advertisers  pay  a  service  tee  some  have  been  induced — with  c-ij  Rpa.iitc  nf  tho  u,hi»h 

Founded  by  Gannett  for  such  work,  he  added,  which  successful  results  —  to  revise  aorJar^Uv  spoL  hiehlv  of  n 

The  convention.  Nov.  2  to  4  in  would  “undoubtedly  be  spent  in  their  merchandising  approach,  dio’s  accompLhmente  were  n” 

e  Onondaga  Hotel,  served  also  linage  if  the  newspaper  staff  and  the  prospect  file  itself  has  entirely  valfd,  he  sail  5^! 


as  a  silver  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  group,  which  was 


could  provide  it. 


become  “an  illuminating  docu-  gtant  recourse  was  ’  made  to 


Mr.  Gallagher  called  “ill-ad-  ment  and  has  been  a  source  of 


founded  here  in  1922  by  Frank  vised”  the  recent  resolution  of  leads  not  yet  exhausted.” 
Gannett,  head  of  the  Gannett  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  Monday  afternoon  s 


newspapers  in  support  of  the 
campaign.  Listeners  were  re 


ecutives  Association  on  retail  ad 


Gannett,  head  of  the  Gannett  u.e  The  Monday  afternoon  session  minded  to  “check  local  newspa 

Newspapers.  ecutives  Association  on  reta  l^  Bureau  of  per  ads  for  prices  and  iUustre 

Newly-elected  officers  are  W.  ..j  ,  ,  .  ,  dpver  in  Advertising.  ANPA,  with  Har-  tions,”  he  said,  and  newspaper 

J.  Kemble,  Lockport  Union-Sun  “  j ,  old  Barnes  telling  the  story  of  ads  were  written  especially  to 

and  Journol,  p  r  e s  i  d  e  n  t.  and  ®  ®  .  *  activities  in  the  national  field  extend  and  increase  the  appeal; 

Frank  Baker,  Yonkers  Herald  °  and  John  Giesen  describing  the  radio  made  for  specific  merchan 

Statesman,  vicepresident.  cumvent  your  ^rulf  ls  written  Division.  dise. 

Russell  C.  Harris  of  the  Buf-  ^ ^  J  Mr.  Barnes  pointed  out  the  “The  tail  certainly  wagged  the 


ctaiesman,  vxccp.csmcixx.  cumvent  your  rule,  as  written, 

Russell  C.  H^ns  of  the  Bu/-  continued 

falo  Couri^-Express,  who  had  wrangling  and  bad  will.” 
been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  — -  ® 


iijg  Iscidinc  to  continued  Rlr,  Bsrnes  pointed  out  the  The  tsil  certsinly  ui6 

rangling  and  bad  will.”  fallacy  in  the  term  “national  ad-  dog  in  these  experiments,”  he 

“Why  don't  you  take  a  tip  vertiser.”  “There  is  hardly  a  commented,  “and  the  tail,  rather 

*....■  ...  ..  .  cmIac  tVlQn  fHo  /Intf  IX/QC  PrXvtftAH  With 


organization  since  its  founding,  added  “and  product,”  he  said,  “whose  sales  .  than  the  dog,  was  credited  with 

announced  his  resignation,  and  snark  vour  own  nromotions  with  ®re  uniform  throughout  the  the  wagging.”  His  purpose,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Wolff  of  the  Amsterdam  ® W  ^““^ds  heK  AdTe  “  country.”  In  this  fact,  he  added.  Bridge  said,  was  not  to  dispar- 
Record  was  appointed  to  succeed  tis^  in  the  ( newspaper )?’ ”  li®®  a  great  potential  for  the  age  the  radio  medium,  but  to 
him.  ,  ,  As  an  aid  in  the  national  field,  newspapers  among  “national”  point  out  the  indispensabilityd 


At  a  dinner  on  Monday,  under  Mr  Galirgher  surges^  advertisers. 


the  newspaper  to  the  retail  id- 


chairmanship  of  E-  M.  Water-  newspapers,  individually  or  in  Magazines  and  radio,  said  Mr.  vertiser,  and  to  recomineDii 

regional  groups,  give  the  agen-  Barnes,  “apply  advertising  pres-  slndy  of  the  report. 

Failaaiurn-itmes,  gins  were  pre-  more  definite  information  sure  pretty  evenly  right  across _ 

jImS  J  Burnett  BffighJmton  composition  of  their  mar-  the  boards."  but.  generally,  prod- 

Press;  Milton  R.  Miller,  Batavia  b  _  - - - - -  P 

News;  Arthur  C.  Saunders,  Aft.  m  m  _ _ _ _  .  ^ 

Vernon  Argus;  William  Cannon,  %  m  ONE  OF  THE  BULL'S-EYES  * 

vZlr^^TZy^Teco^l'^'Ae^lttir  \  g  'N  A  WEALTH-TARGET  STATE  The  Wealthiest,  Uoii 

two  were  unable  to  attend.  %  g  .Market*  are  made  Inrrea*lngl7  Taluable  In  proportion  to  ni  All 

Hnur  nau/cnanorc  r-nn  mnlra  m  K  prosperity  of  their  State.  It  has  come  to  be  a  very  ItlJlUential  P/lUtKei  Of  alt 

now  newspapers  can  maxe  m  m  making  up  advertising  schedules  for  ’ 

their  relationsnips  with  adver-  m  m  newspapers,  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  economic  set-up  »  „  „  .  ■> 

tisers — both  retail  and  national  »  #  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  Greater  York  is  one  of  "  The  Hollywood  Kepoiwi 

— more  advantageous,  was  dis-  ^^g  “Buii’s-Eye”  markets.  reader  survey  of  Hie  «*• 

cussed  bv  Neil  Gallagher,  of  ^g  ,  *  ~  ~  X  For  Pennsylvania  is  fjon  picture  industry  wil 

easier,  Hempstead  &  Hanford,  ■  ■  M  \  enjoyinganeven 

Rochester  acenev  and  former  X  greater  per-caplta  give  you  new,  impom" 

nocnesier  agency,  ana  lormer  j  wealth  than  in  an  en-  .  ,  .  . 

department  store  advertising  ■■  m ^  f^DC ATCP  i  ^  viable  past,  it  teems  information  ot  tim  n** 

manager.  ■  mm  ■ — y  ural  resources *of  "the  mendous  and  unexploilt^ 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  I  ■  I  #  soil,  splendid  trans-  Write  for  W- 

when  he  was  a  board  member  of  I  V  portation  facilities.  marKcr.  wore 

the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  V  \  filled  brochure  How  •• 

Association,  retailers  were  “bit-  (W  V  Greater  Tort  “*  thVre-  Win  Hollywood  SiIm 

terly  critical"  of  the  newspa-  fore  in  a  rich  gone.  Influence  Nifionil  Buywj 

pers,  Mr  Gallagher  sajd.  Trade  Area  isa.iss.  over  nfty  btg  industries.  20.000  skilled  plant  Habits  ”  availjH* 

The  major  complaint,  he  de-  worker*.  HO.OOO.OOO  annual  industrial  payroU.  Some  bull's-eye—  ..  j  - 

dared,  was  that,  “whereas  in  ‘arweti  The  H®Hywood 

that  year  retail  advertising  gave  Adourtiainely  tpmmkinm:—-T»  do  V  6715  Sunset  Bouw»»- 

newspapers  61%  of  their  total  it  wtth  dUpotcht  do  it  imth  Tho  mgah  bi  I  iTdTH  Hollywood  28,  Califo'**' 

space  revenue,  the  publications  Ofpoteh  . _ _  fm*uw  WS  t  M  _ 

had  an  objectionable  lack  of  co-  "*>”**-*■*  *•  "-r— niis...!*.  im. 


ONE  OF  THE  BULL'S-EYES 
IN  A  WEALTH-TARGET  STATE 

Markets  are  made  Increasingly  valuable  In  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  State.  It  has  come  to  be  a  very 
wise  plan  indeed  in  making  up  advertising  schedules  for 
newspapers,  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  economic  set-up 
of  the  STATE  AS  A  WHOLE.  Greater  York  Is  one  of 
these  “Bull's-Eye”  markets. 

~  ~  V  For  Pennsylvania  is 

.  ■  M  \  enjoying  an  even 

^  greater  per-caplta 

_  m m — ■  -  a  wealth  than  in  an  en- 

/^DCATCD  1  ^  viable  past.  It  teems 

I  with  industries,  nat- 
#  ural  resources  of  the 
w  B  m  B  B  (  uofi-  splendid  trana- 

B  mB  IL  portation  facilities, 

\y  X  fine  farms,  great  pay- 

1  roll  strength.  And 
UBj  Greater  York  is  there- 

_ fore  in  a  rich  gone. 


Trade  Area  186. IBS.  Over  fifty  big  industries.  26.000  skilled  plant 
workers.  MO.OOO.OOO  annual  Industrial  payroU.  Some  bull's-eye — 
some  target  I 

Adoortioinely  Bpomkinm:—“To  do 

it  wttk  diopoteht  do  it  imth  Tko  C  wtl  tILll 

Diapoteh-.  VMSUm  wM  PwJ  I 


FOUND; 

The  W ealthiest, 
Influential  Market  of  MU 

■»  The  Hollywood  RepofWi 

•  reader  survey  of  Hie  **• 
tion  picture  industry  wil 
give  you  new,  impoffiH 
information  of  Hib  fw* 
mendous  and  unezpkil*^ 

•  market.  Write  for  M- 
filled  brochure  “Hew  to 
Win  Hollywood  Seles  »t 
Influence  Nifionil  BuywJ 
Habits,”  availablt  fr«- 

•  The  Hollywood  ReyoHw. 
6715  Sunset  Bouleviri 
Hollywood  28,  Calif»»* 
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A.A.A.A.  *  WASHINGTON  SURVEY 
REVEALS  THAT: 

Daily  and  Sunday  in  WSStlingtOn,  D.  C. 
You  Reach  More  Homes  In  The  Top  Three 
Income  Brackets  with  The  Star 
Than  You  Reach  with  Any  Other  Paper 


Tht  Survey  ihowcd  an  cRtimaled  38S,600 

i  mh 

«i:h 

M'tk 

— 

1 

4^ 

■  IIB 

The  Evening  Star  was  reporter 
The  Sunday  Star  in  7 

present  in  74.3%  or  15,000  of  the  A  homes: 
3.8%  or  15,100  of  the  A  homes. 

i  /lift 

.'1*1^ 

20.4M  of  Lli«m  w«r«  in  A 

(Tbe  'TraRa*'*****  Croup) 

99.S00  of  ilirm  «rr*  in  Croup  B 
(llir  "Upper  CioM**) 
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.11!^ 

■“•A 

The  Ev 

ening  S 
The  S 

car  was 
unday  S 

reporte 
tar  in  7 

d  preser 
[).8%  or 

t  in  69' 
70.300 

%  or  |J« 
of  the  B 

,800  of 
homes. 

the  B 

lomes; 

1 

I 

y-ik 

iv^ 

V.i'i 

^ik 

i-rri 

1  "j* 

Tiii^ 

217.990  of  «li«m  an  in  Croup  i 
(TIk  ’Crrol  M«40lr  CUm") 

The  livening  Sur  was  reportec 
The  Sunday  Sur  in  3 

present  in  31.5%  or  112,400  of  the  C  homes; 
3.3%  or  120,600  of  the  C  homes. 

— more  home  coverage  in  all 
three  important  groups  than  that  of 
any  other  W ashington  paper. 

*©1946,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

RfPIESENTED  NATIONALLY  lYi 
DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42N0  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  TRIRUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 
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FACTS  NO.  1.2, 3. 4. 5. 6. 7  AND  8  TO  REMEMBER 
ABOUT  THE  WASHINGTON  MARKET: 

Daily  &  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
you  reach 

— more  people 

— more  people  with  money  to  spend 
— more  women 
— more  men 

— more  heads  of  families 
— more  homes 
— more  readers  per  copy 
— more  homes  in  the 
top  3  income  brackets 

with  The  Sur  than  you  reach  with  any 
[  other  paper. 


13-Period  Accounting 
Advantages  Are  Told 


ADVANTAGES  of  the  13-period 

accounting  year  were  recently 
discussed  by  W.  R.  Hays,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal  and 
Times,  before  the  newspaper 
division,  Controllers  Institute 
of  America. 

The  chief  advantage,  he 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  a  natural 
weekly  cycle,  declaring  that  the 
plan  can  be  tailored  to  fit  any 
newspaper  operation  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  work. 

How  Plan  Works 

Discussing  the  operation  in 
Louisville,  he  stated  in  part: 

"We  have  used  13-period  ac¬ 
counting  for  three  years,  and 
the  management  likes  it.  His¬ 
torical,  comparative  statements 
mean  something  now.  Manage¬ 
ment  now  has  a  yardstick  to 
measure  eflBciency  that  it  never 
possessed  before,  and  it  has 
taken  away  the  guesswork  and 
the  need  of  crystal  gazing  in 
analyzing  statements  and  charts. 

“Our  week  is  from  Sunday 
through  Saturday.  Each  week 
we  bill  newspapers  to  80%  of 
our  carriers  and  agents  and  to 
the  other  20%  we  send  bills 
on  a  4-4-5  week  basis,  where 
cash  deposits  are  sufficient  to 
cover  credit  risk.  Regardless  of 
method  of  billing,  all  newspa¬ 
pers  are  reduced  to  a  ntoney 
basis  at  the  end  of  each  cal¬ 
endar  week. 

"Drawbooks  are  prepared  and 
furnished  to  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  weekly.  Only  ABC 
records  are  still  kept  on  a  cal¬ 
endar  month  basis  for  post  of¬ 
fice  statements  and  semi-annual 
audit  reports.  We  prepare  for 
the  circulation  department  a 
daily  ABC  report  for  each  pa¬ 
per  printed. 

Ada  Billed  Daily 

“A  great  many  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  are  on  a  weekly 
Insertion  basis.  However,  all 
local  display  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  are  also  on  a  dollar  basis; 
an  advertiser  contracting  to 
spend  an  amount  between  a 
minimum  of  $150  to  $200,000 
annually;  to  be  billed  at  rates 
per  line  as  shown  in  contract, 
and  to  be  used  in  the  papers  of 
his  own  choosing.  We  are, 
therefore,  able  to  bill  each  day 
all  local  linage  appearing  in  the 
papers  for  that  day. 

"National  advertising  Is  billed 
each  day  at  a  fixed  rate  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  type  and  position  of 
each  display  ad.  We  do  not  bill 
individual  agencies  direct,  but 
prepare  product  statements  for 
each  agency  and  summarize  to¬ 
tals  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  and  send  individual  bills 
together  with  tabulated  totals, 
to  our  national  representative 
for  billing  and  collection. 

"Classified  ads  (both  contract 
'jnd  voluntary)  are  run  on 
orders  not  exceeding  one  week, 
and  are  billed  at  expiration 
date,  along  with  display  adver¬ 
tising.  We  have  therefore,  a 
complete  listing  for  reference 
of  all  advertising  billed  for  the 


day,  showing  name  of  adver¬ 
tiser,  type  of  ad,  rate,  number 
of  lines  and  money. 

"Each  Saturday,  summary 
cards  are  assembled  for  all  rev¬ 
enue  billed  during  the  week. 
Cash  and  adjustments  are  also 
summarized  daily,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  net  change  for  the 
week  is  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  our  accounts  receivable 
controls.  At  the  end  of  each  four 
weeks  period,  these  summary 
cards  give  us  a  complete  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  revenue  for  the  period, 
so  that  a  revenue  distribution 
may  be  made. 

Linage  Records  Compiled 

"Linage  records  are  kept  on 
both  monthly  and  period  basis, 
as  our  contracts  specify  monthly 
or  annual  performance  in  dol¬ 
lars.  We  post  both  linage  and 
money  to  each  advertiser’s  con¬ 
tract  record,  as  rebates  or  short 
rates  are  computed  on  linage 
used.  Linage  reports  are  made 
up  daily  and  sent  to  toe  adver¬ 
tising  departments  and  to  toe 
business  office.  Period  and  cal¬ 
endar  month  linage  reports  are 
also  prepared  for  distribution 
and  use  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

"In  assembling  costs,  we  had 
some  difficult}^  Payrolls  are  paid 
weekly,  feature  bills  every  four 
weeks,  postage  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices  weekly.  We  use  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  papers,  every 
means  possible,  bread  trucks, 
meat  trucks,  milk  trucks,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  trucks,  buses, 
trains,  express  and  a  fieet  of 
our  own  trucks.  When  we  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  period  account¬ 
ing,  we  notified  all  carriers  that 
we  would  pay  them  every  four 
weeks.  Inasmuch  as  we  pay  on 
weights  accumulated  by  us,  this 
was  not  a  problem  and  we  have 
had  no  objections  from  Rail¬ 
way  Express,  railroads  or  in¬ 
dividual  carriers. 

Use  Punch  Cards 

“We  also  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  payroll  reporting, 
as  the  Kentucky  Unemployment 
Act  provides  that  wage  credits 
to  employes  shall  be  for  each 
calendar  quarter,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  that  we  com¬ 
pile  wages  paid  records  for 
each  calendar  month  so  that 
quarterly  reports  for  uneniploy- 
ment  and  old  age  benefits  can 
be  made. 

“These  facts  represent  most 
of  toe  problems  with  which  we 
have  h^  to  deal.  Through  using 
punch  card  accounting,  much  of 
toe  work  has  been  simplified, 
for  many  journals  are  now  set 
up  and  reproduced  from  a  mas¬ 
ter  deck  each  period.  All  in¬ 
come  is  mechanically  analyzed 
and  distributed  to  proper  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  accounts.  Payables, 
billings,  payrolls,  tax  returns 
and  all  other  accounting  are 
handled  on  these  machines. 

“You  have  no  doubt  wondered 
what  happens  to  toe  365to  day 
of  each  year,  and  to  toe  extra 
day  in  leap  year.  Every  six 
years  the  extra  days  total  a 


week,  and  this  week  is  added 
to  toe  last  period  of  that  year 
giving  us  five  weeks  in  toe  per¬ 
iod  instead  of  toe  usual  four. 
This  occurs  once  in  every  78 
periods,  so  that  comparisons  are 
not  materially  affected. 

“For  tax  purposes,  our  year 
consists  of  3M  days,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  department  ac¬ 
cepts  returns  on  that  basis. 
There  is  no  provision  in  toe  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Act  for  period 
accounting,  and  toe  department 
cannot  give  official  permission 
for  a  corporation  to  operate  on 
this  basis,  but  when  returns  are 
examined,  it  is  customary  for 
toe  examiner  to  accept  364  days 
as  a  year’s  return." 


It  Pays  to  Plan 

Powtucket.  R.  I. — ’The  Paw. 
tucket  Times  of  Oct.  23  het- 
aided  Pawtucket  Day,  annual 
shopping  event,  with  a  5$. 
page  paper  which  was  made 
possible,  readers  were  told,  by 
year-long  rationing  oi  advM- 
tising  and  circulation.  Long¬ 
time  planning,  it  wag  ex¬ 
plained,  enabled  the  paper  to 
store  up  16  tons  oi  newgpniii 
for  the  event. 


BIRDS 

like  Fat  Worms... 

PEOPLE 

like  Local  News! 


Whatever  became  of  your  Uncle  Max  who 
went  to  Managua,  Nicaragua? 

Jnst  lost  track  of  him,  you  say. 

But  not  Uncle  Jed.  No,  sir!  He  lives  just  down 
the  street.  You’re  close  to  him.  He’s  part  of 
your  intimate  daily  life.  You  know  lots  about 
him  .  .  .  just  as  you  know  lots  about  how  your 
kids  get  along  at  school,  all  about  that  new¬ 
fangled  electric  grass  cutter  your  neighbor  got, 
or  his  wife’s  permanent  wave. 

This  is  what  you  like  to  talk  about.  This  is 
what  you  like  to  listen  to.  This  is  what  you  like 
to  read  about.  You  and  how  many  millions 
more  like  you. 

This  is  local  news  .  .  .  the  daily  bread  and  butter 
of  America’s  reading  diet  .  .  .  and  the  backbone 
of  its  successful  LOCALNEWS  dailies. 

'WHAT  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDimr 
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ON  TARGET 

Every  touchdown  is  backed  up  by  hours  of  plan¬ 
ning.  Weed  and  Company  service  is  distinguished, 
like  good  football,  by  intelligent  analysis,  skillful 
planning,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  successful 
sales  strategy. 

WEED 

flnD  comp<=inY 

RADIO  STATION  REPRtSENTATIVIS 


NIW  YORK .  BOSTON .  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT .  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ALTANTA  •  HOLLYWOOD 
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Editor  on  Jury 
Effects  Change 
In  Court  Custom 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Shelby 
County  jurors  passing  on  guilty 
pleas  of  defendants  in  Criminal 
Courts  once 
again  are  being 
given  a  summa-  ' 

tion  of  each  case 
so  they  will  -f 
know  the  sali- 
ent  points  of  H 

evidence.  « 

Thi.--  is  an  old  . 

practice  re-  ^ 
sumcd  recently 
as  a  a 

question  from 
the  jury  box  by 

aging  editor  of  the  Press-Scim¬ 
itar. 

Mr.  Howard  was  on  a  jury 
witnessing  the  disposal  of  three 
guilty  plea  cases.  An  assistant 
attorney  general  had  reported 
the  charge  against  each  defend¬ 
ant.  then  stated  the  defendant 
had  pleaded  guilty  and  that  the 
state  recommended  such-and- 
such  punishment.  Then  the  in¬ 
dictments  were  passed  to  the 
jury  for  signature. 

Mr.  Howard  then  asked  Judge 
Sam  Campbell.  Second  Crimin¬ 
al  Court,  "Is  it  in  order  for  a 
member  of  the  jur>’  to  question 
these  defendants?” 

Judge  Campbell  said:  "Why, 
they  have  pleaded  guilty 
through  their  attorneys  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  guess  you 
could  question  their  attorneys. 
What  question  would  you  want 
to  ask  the  defendants?” 

“As  jurymen,”  Mr.  Howard 
said,  “we  have  had  emphasized 
to  us  constantly,  both  by  the 
judges  and  the  attorneys,  the 
necessity  for  protection  of  the 
rights  of  defendants  in  the 
cases  which  we  have  tried — cases 
in  w'hich  the  defendants  have 
pleaded  not  guilty.  But  when 
we  are  asked  to  witness  guilty 
plea  cases,  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  about  the  cases 
comes  to  us  third-hand.  We  only 
hear  a  report  from  the  state’s 
attorney.  Since  we  jurors  are 
asked  to  witness  these  cases 
and  approve  these  agreements 
as  to  penalties,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
the  defendants  a«y  they  are 
guilty— if  they  have  so  pleaded.” 

Later  both  Criminal  Courts 
judges  ordered  a  statement  of 
fac^  to  be  made  in  connection 
With  all  guilty  plea  cases. 

Mr.  Howard  wrote  an  editorial 
page  series  on  juries,  jurors  and  ■ 
kindred  subjects  after  his  jury  i 
service  ended,  drawing  a  heavy  i 
^^er  response  and  winning  a 
P-S  savings  bond  award  for  ] 
“best  story  of  the  week.” 

■  1 

$2,500  for  Assault  I 

Denver,  Colo.— A  Denver  Dis-  ! 
trict  Court  jury  has  awardM  i 
$2,500  to  Edward  Lehman  H,  > 
iormer  reporter  for  the  Rocky  < 
Mourttain  News,  for  an  assault  ’ 
which  occurred  when  he  was  1 
•overing  a  story.  i 


.Short 

SAID  the  Lock  Haven  (  Pa.  i  E.r 
press  story  on  price  curbs: 
"The  Delaware  lawmaker  .jrned 
thumbs  down  on  return  lo  any 

form  of  vice  control.  ’ 

•  •  • 

SPEAKING  of  nonchalance,  a 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  camera 
man  remarked  to  the  city  editor 
as  he  went  to  photograph 
steeplejacks  at  the  top  of  a  water 
tank:  "If  I'm  not  back  in  an 
hour,  send  over  a  blotter." 

•  «  4> 

BORROWING  terminology  from 
advertising  the  Joliet  illl.i 
Spectator  reported  this  police 
item:  "Three  men,  all  distin 
guished  and  esteemed  citizens, 
switched  to  Calvert  yesterday 
and  before  sundown  were  asleep 
on  sidewalks  in  various  parts  of 
the  city." 

•  •  • 

OVER  the  U  P.  wire  from  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.,  came  this  news: 
“Seven  Harvard  University  re¬ 
searchers  reported  today  that  a 
hearing  aid  can  be  constructed 
to  work  for  all  dead  or  hard  of- 
hearing  persons." 

*  •  * 

TRAIN  SCATTERS  POP 
Philadelphia  (  Pa.  >  Inquirer 


Special  for  Women 
Contains  120  Pages 

Glendale.  Calif. — Annual  Wo¬ 
men's  Edition  of  120  pages  in 
three  sections  carrying  a  total  of 
5.500  inches  of  di.splay  advertis¬ 
ing  was  issued  recently  by  Glen 
dale  News  Press. 

The  edition  has  grown  from 
48  pages  in  1942  to  its  present 
size. 

This  year's  entire  edition,  tab¬ 
loid  size,  was  supervised  by  the 
women’s  editor,  Katherine  V. 
Sinks.  She  edited,  read  proof, 
worked  closely  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  and  supervised 
makeup. 

Six  club  presidents  were 
chosen  to  write  front  page 
stories  on  the  theme  “Women 
Meet  Today’s  Challenge.” 

Each  club’s  president  also  was 
asked  to  write  from  50  to  70 
words,  giving  a  digest  of  her 
club’s  activities. 

Another  feature  was  a  "Glen¬ 
dale  'Women’s  Who’s  Who” 
which  listed  the  name  of  club, 
president,  her  address,  when 
and  where  the  club  meets. 

■ 

Manila  News  Offers 
Information  Service 

Washington — The  Manila  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  started  an  infor¬ 
mation  service  for  American 
newspapers  to  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  about  the 
Philippine  republic. 

It  will  consist  of  two  series  of 
releases  a  month — one  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  financial  papers,  the 
other  for  women’s  pages.  T^e 
service  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Washington  Bureau 
under  direction  of  Miss  Pat 
Griflath,  a  former  captain  in  the 
Wac,  who  was  with  General 
MacArthur’s  press  headquarters 
in  Asia  and  Australia. 


Mobile  Writer 
Singled  Out  for 
State  Honor 

Mobile.  Ala— Bill  Ziebach, 
who  writes  the  “Out  o'Doors” 
column  for  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  has 
been  selected 
by  the  Alabama 
Wildlife  Federa- 
tion  as  the  J 

state's  Conserva- 
tionist  of  1947.  I  .X  1 
Retiring  Pres- 
ident  Don  Dren- 
nen  of  Birming- 
ham  signed  the  ' 
citation  with 
the  c  X  p  1  a  n  a- 
tion: 

"The  advisory  Ziebach 
board  of  the 
Alabama  Wildlife  Federation, 
after  thorough  study  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  those  who  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  during  the 
year,  has  decided  that  the  out¬ 
standing  job  was  contributed 
by  Bill  Ziebach,  of  Mobile. 

“Mr.  Ziebach  has  been  careful 
to  get  accurate  information,  and 
then  has  been  vigorous  and  fear¬ 
less  in  presenting  all  matters  to 
the  people  of  Alabama.” 

Ziebach's  column  appears  in 
the  Sunday  Press  Register  and 
in  the  Mobile  Register  each  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  The  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  includes  a  widely-followed 
forecast  of  fishing  conditions 
for  the  ensuing  week  with  news 
and  comment  on  other  out-of- 
doors  activities.  Friday’s  column 
is  devoted  entirely  to  tide  in¬ 
formation  and  forecast  of  fish¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Ziebach  is  a  veteran  member 
of  the  Press  Register  staff.  He 
operates  a  typesetting  machine. 

■ 

Kauffman  Retires 
As  Bangor  Editor 

B.angor,  Me. — Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman  retired  Oct.  31  as  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News 
after  six  and  one-half  years  in 
that  post.  He  had  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  writing  half  a 
century.  Retirement  was  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  Kauff¬ 
man  said. 

Kauffman  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a.  space  writer  on 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press. 
He  served  as  an  editorial  writer, 
book  reviewer  and  assistant 
drama  editor,  then  went  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  later 
the  Broadway  Magazine. 

He  was  a  war  correspondent 
during  World  War  I  and  for  12 
years  he  reported  the  League  of 
Nations  from  Geneva  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

Red  Hot  Reminder 

Kingston,  N.  Y.— The  170th 
Anniversary  last  week  of  the 
burning  by  British  troops  of 
the  Kingston  Academy  building, 
now  the  home  of  the  Evening 
Leader,  was  marked  in  realistic 
fashion.  Firemen  answered  an 
alarm  and  stretched  hose  lines 
to  the  stereotype  department 
where  floor  timbers  were  afire 
under  a  metal  pot. 


4  Miles  a  Day 

Hagerstown.  Md. — A.  Vetnoa 
Doris,  a  reporter  for  tha 
Hagerstown  Morning  Herald, 
was  curious  as  to  how  maBy 
miles  he  walked  in  his  newi 
gathering  activities.  He  bought 
a  pedometer  and  after  carry- 
ing  it  a  week  he  found  ha 
"legged"  it  an  average  of 
four  miles  daily. 

Employes  Plan  Bid 
For  Toronto  Telegram 

Toronto — Possibility  that  em 
ployes  of  the  Toronto  Evemsf 
Telegram  may  bid  for  the  daih 
are  under  di.scussion  here.  TTk 
paper  came  up  for  sale  recently 
when  the  last  members  of  th* 
founder's  family  died.  Varioui 
interests  in  Canadian  and  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  circles  have  bro 
rumored  as  buyers,  but  no  salt 
has  been  made.  Sale  price  is  es¬ 
timated  as  about  $2,000,000 
A.  W.  J.  Buckland,  news  editor, 
is  understood  to  be  developini 
plans  for  the  employe  purchase 

iirsiMFs 

'  TO  AVOID 
IN  1948 

j 

j  Advice  from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 

I 

I  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  fidml 
I  and  state  tax  changes. 

I  Don’t  delay  in  getting  up-to-th» 
I  minute  information  on  materials « 
merchandise  you  need  to  keep  yoor 
bu.siness  running. 

Don’t  neglect  to  watch  vital  evati 
taking  place  behind  the  scenes  in  WaA- 
ington. 

Don’t  fail  to  watch  international  4 
velopments  that  may  mean  a  profit* 
loss  to  your  business. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  quick  warning  of  any  nif 
trend.  You  get  the  facts  in  timetopre 
tect  your  income  or  to  seize  a  asi 
profit-making  opportunity.  You  M 
promptly  informed  on:  Taxes,  Pri* 
Consumer  Buying,  Tariffs,  Industrin 
Commodities,  Securities,  and  Nat 
Legislation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eoa- 
plele  business  daily... with  thelarpk 
staff  of  writers  on  business  andfinanoa 
It  is  the  only  business  paper  served  bf 
all  four  big  press  a.s.sociations.  Tryd 
for  the  next  3  months ...  just  send  tWi 
ad  with  your  check  for  $5.  Ortelluik 
bill  you.  Trial  .subscription... |5f®f* 
months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and 
ses-sions).  Address:  The  Wall  Strait 
Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  NewYorki 
N.  Y.  »U4 
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If  you,  too,  missed  the  news  that  Baltimore  is  57,620* 
families  bigger,  get  wise: 

Now  more  than  ever,  to  cover  bigger  Baltimore,  you 
need  the  biggest  paper  —  1 94,063  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  among  321,158  families,  and  the  News-Post  total 
circulation  is  221,127. 

’Sources:  Director  of  Stotisticol  Section,  Boltimore  City  Health 
Deportment;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Super¬ 
visors  of  Assessments,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 


Baltimore  News-Post 

nationally  represented  by  hearst  advertising  service 
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Voice  from  the  Rim: 
Those  Trich  Leads — Bah! 


By  P.  E.  Burke 

AS  A  COPY  READER  on  a  daily 

newspaper,  let  me  say  this: 
One  reporter  in  fifty  will  give 
you  the  news  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence,  or  even  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph. 

“John  Doe,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  shot  and 
killed  Bill  Smith,  cashier  of  the 
bank  the  past  20  years,  as  he 
walked  in  the  bank  at  9  o’clock 
this  morning  to  go  to  work.  Doe 
reportedly  blamed  Smith  for 
breaking  up  his  home — stealing 
hi*  wife's  affections." 

With  a  lead  like  that,  a  copy 
reader  can  really  go  to  work. 
It’s  the  kind  that  makes  him 
himch  his  shoulders  and  say, 
“Boy,  here’s  a  story”;  and  he 
gets  set  for  action.  He  already 
knows  what  kind  of  play  it’s 
going  to  get  and  he  knocks  out 
a  head  to  fit  the  occasion. 
“Here’s  something  that's  going 
to  sell  papers,”  he  thinks  to 
himself. 

But,  If  you’ve  had  my  experi¬ 
ence,  you  won't  expect  any  such 
lead.  More  than  likely,  you’ll  get 
something  like  this: 

“Talk  about  your  old-fash¬ 
ioned  triangle.  Booneville  surely 
had  one  this  morning — and  how! 
When  a  bank  president  kills  his 
cashier,  that’s  news! 

“Excitement  really  ran  riot  at 
the  corner  of  Poop  and  Pat 
Streets  when  the  blast  of  a  gun 
was  heard;  it  banged  three 
times,  crackling  the  ordinary 
calm  of  our  usually  law-abiding 
little  town. 

“Police  sirens  screeched  wildly 
as  four  burly  cops  whirled 
around  the  corner  in  a  squad  car 
and  entered  the  bank.  They 
looked  like  they  meant  business. 
“What  goes  here?"  asked  the 
leader  as  he  got  inside.  He 
wasn’t  long  finding  out.  For 
there  on  the  floor,  blood  oozing 
from  three  gaping  wounds,  was 
the  lifeless  body  of  one  of  the 
city’s  best  known  men.  Officers 
said  he  had  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  moral  trarugressions. 

“As  they  lifted  the  already 
dead  body,  they  gasped  as  they 
recognized  the  face  of  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance — Bill  Smith,  cashier 
of  the  bank." 

Well,  after  all  this,  the  reader 
finally  finds  out  who  was  shot. 
He  still  doesn’t  know,  however, 
who  shot  Smith.  But  be  patient, 
dear  reader,  you’ll  get  it  eventu¬ 
ally. 

The  above,  of  course,  is  a  cruel 
exaggeration,  and  yet  not  too 
neatly  overdrawn,  at  that  when 
I  think  of  some  reporters  1  have 
known — whose  copy  has  driven 
me  almost  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
traction. 

My  complaint — my  question — 
is  this:  Who  is  responsible  for 
this  sort  of  thing?  The  reporters 
who  write  this  kind  of  twaddle 
are  not  office  boys — or  copy  boys 
— or  Janitor  helpers.  They’re 
highly  paid  men.  And  they’ll 
tell  you  very  frankly  that  they 
are  worth  every  cent  they  get. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  are 
almost  clamoring  for  their  serv¬ 
ices.  These  boys  really  think 
they’re  good. 

Again  I  ask:  Who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  sort  of  balderdash? 
Don’t  city  editors  ever  train 
their  men  any  more?  Is  the  day 
gone  when  men  on  the  city  desk 
would  call  one  of  these  literary 
wonders  over  to  him,  and  with 
a  lot  of  fist  pounding,  beller 
something  like  this: 

“Say,  young  feller,  we’re  not 
publishing  a  detective  maga¬ 
zine.  We  re  getting  out  a  daily 
newspaper.  Fifty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  are  waiting  on  the  street  to 
read  about  this — to  find  out  what 
happened.  Take  this  junk  back 
to  your  typewriter  and  give  us 
the  news. 

“Give  us  the  news,  I  saidi  Did 
you  hear  me?  Tell  us  who 
killed  who  in  your  first  sentence. 
And  ‘why’  and  ‘where’  and 
‘when.’  That’s  all  the  reader 
cares  a  damn  about.  He’s  not  at 
all  interested  in  your  attempt  at 
thunderous,  world-shaking  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

But  there’s  one  more  place 
where  this  defect  could — and 
should — have  been  corrected — 
corrected  before  it  started.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  our  so-called  schools  of 
journalism. 

We  all  expected  great  things 
when  our  universities  estab¬ 
lished  journalism  departments. 
We  knew  that  doctors  learned 
medicine  in  college,  that  lawyers 
learned  law  in  college;  why  not 
reporters  learn  news  writing  in 
college? 

I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  patience  to  elaborate  on  this 
subject  of  schools  of  journalism, 
except  to  say  this:  They  are  the 
biggest  joke,  the  biggest  flop,  the 
biggest  imposition  ever  imposed 
on  American  publishers.  In¬ 
stead  of  turning  out  young  men 
and  women  who  could  walk  into 
your  office  and  say  “I’m  a  re¬ 
porter,”  and  then  proceed  to 
prove  it,  they  show  no  evidence 
of  ever  having  been  taught  the 
simple  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
news  writing. 

They  never,  for  instance,  heard 
a  professor  say: 

“Listen  here  —  and  get  this 
straight:  The  world — the  man  on 
the  street — doesn’t  care  a  conti¬ 
nental  damn  about  your  so- 
called  rhetoric.  All  he  wants  to 
know — and  wants  to  know  right 
now — is  ‘what  happened?’  That’s 
where  you  come  in.  It’s  your 
business  to  do  just  that — tell  him 
what  happened;  Who  did  what; 
when  he  did  it.  where  he  did  it 
and  why  he  did  it — and  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  A  news¬ 
paper  deals  in  news,  it  prints 
facts.  That  and  no  more.  If  the 
reader  wants  entertainment  he’ll 
go  to  the  magazine  stand.  Your 
erudition  —  imagined  or  other¬ 
wise— doesn’t  mean  a  thing  to 
him.  Give  him  news — and  fast” 

Just  one  little  illustration  of 


my  complaint — one  of  scores  I 
could  cite.  Have  you  ever  read 
about  a  person  who  suffered  a 
“brutal”  beating?  Isn’t  any 
beating  brutal?  Have  you  ever 
read  about  the  “aged”  woman 
after  the  reporter  had  already 
given  her  age  as  79? 

Have  you  ever  read  about  the 
“clever”  burglar,  when  the  story 
all  the  way  through  told  you  he 
was  clever?  ( But,  of  course, 
you  can’t  think,  so  the  reporter 
has  to  think  for  you  and  point 
out  that  the  burglar  was  clever. ) 

Let  me  say  this  to  young 
chaps  who  are  attempting  to 
write  the  world’s  news: 

WRITE  THE  FACTS.  And 
from  these  facts,  let  toe  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  You 
were  not  hired  to  interpret  the 
news  or  do  the  reader’s  think¬ 
ing.  He  probably  is  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  it  for  himself. 
If  the  burglar  was  clever,  he 
will  know  it — PROVIDED  that 
you  give  him  the  facts  and  tell 
what  the  burglar  did. 

Use  simple  language.  We  all 
talk  American;  let  us  write 
American.  Any  time  you  imag¬ 
ine  that  you  are  impressing  toe 
reader — or  your  boss  either — by 
using  big  “big  words,”  you’re 
only  fooling  yourself.  Any  one 
of  us  can  use  words  that  will 
keep  the  reader  running  to  toe 
dictionary.  But  that  isn’t  being 
a  newspaperman.  That’s  being 
an  ass. 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Burke  is 
60  years  old  and  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  42  years,  mostly 
in  the  Northwest.) 

■ 

N.  Y.  Druggists  Seek 
Ban  on  Cut-Price  Ads 

Organized  druggists  of  New 
York  State  will  seek  legal  curbs 
on  “cut  price”  advertising  in 
their  industry,  it  was  stated  this 
week  by  John  F.  O’Brien,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  toe  New  York  State  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association. 

The  request  will  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  next  term,  he  told  a 
meeting  of  his  group.  He  said 
he  was  confident  such  a  bill 
would  pass,  because  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  in  the  state  are 
protected  from  “unethical  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  proposed  ban  would  in¬ 
volve  only  drugs  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  non  drug  Items. 


*"MOB  ACTION" 

“Macr’i  adrertised  stocking! 
($1.98)  tsclutively  in  The  N'ew 
York  Sun.  This  was  the  best 
hosiery  resronse  observed  this 
fall.  Counters  were  crowded  all 
day.  Mid-aftemoon  bought  near 
m(j>-action.  Many  quantity  sales 
noted.” 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Bureau. 

This  kind  of  prompt,  profitable 
ad-action  is  the  reason  why  Man¬ 
hattan  department  stores  have 

?iven  The  Sun  more  advertising 
or  24  consecutive  years  than  any 
other  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 

MW  VOMC 


ONE  ONE] 

X  j44a^het  J 


There  is  ONE  newspaper  is 
ONE  of  Ohio’s  most  profit¬ 
able  markets  that  does  a 
maximum  job  of  selling  for 
its  advertisers.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  toe  ONLY  news¬ 
paper  that  completely  cov¬ 
ers  this  rich  Market,  and 
best  of  all  it’s  economical  to 
use. 

The  Market  is  the  Compact 
Akron  Retail  Trading  Area 
with  total  1946  retail  sales 
in  excess  of  $350,000,000.0(1. 
according  to  Sales  Manage 
ment’s  Survey  of  Buying 
Power. 

To  secure  your  ri^tful 
share  of  sales  from  this  rid 
Area  you  need  ONLY  use 
Akron’s  only  daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper,  The 
Beacon  Journal. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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THANK  YOU, 
MR.  LUPTON:’ 


Your  current  traffic  quiz  program  has  been 
a  valuable  aid  in  educating  the  motoring  public  to  the 
dangers  on  the  streets  of  Detroit,  and  has  apprized  then 
of  the  traffic  rules  and  regulations. 

The  public  service  you  are  performing  is  a 


pel 

jsredit  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  ail  it's  staffs 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  constructive  and 
MM.  continuous  editorial  program  to 
promote  safety  on  Detroit  streets 
brought  this  letter  from  Detroit’s 
Director  of  Traffic.  By  keeping  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it,  we  have,  no  doubt. 


played  some  measurable  part  in  the 
saving  of  lives  and  property.  This 
has  encouraged  a  more  intensive 
readership  and  public  approbation  of 
this  newspaper’s  columns.  All  of  which 
directlv  benefits  advertising. 


(Kbie  Piettxrit  ^ret 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT  Pl’HI.ISHER 


Editor  &  publisher  lor  November  8,  1947 
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Peter  Edson 
Polls  Nation  s 
Leaders  on 
Top  Issues 


democratic  ai 


Students— Leave  Us 
Visit  Prof.  Ralph  Smith 


By  James  L.  Collings 

RALPH  SMITH,  former  school 
teacher  now  matriculating  at 
Adland  University,  is  a  hard 
seller  is  a  hard  seller  is  a  hard 
seller. 

If  the  record  seems  cracked, 
it  really  isn't.  I'm  just  whirling 
my  disc  over  and  over  again  in 
case  you  missed  the  first  chorus. 

And  if  you'll  give  a  listen,  Mr. 

Glisten,  I'll  jockey  this  whole 
theme  song. 

Jumpin’  jive  alive,  slap  me 
some  jack,  mac. 

Oh,  enough  of  this  rug-cuttin’ 
nonsense.  Anyway,  the  boss  has 
just  told  me  to  be  more  serious, 
more  dignified.  Give  them  beer 
in  their  glasses,  not  just  the 
foam,  he  says. 

Stop  fumbling  with  the  foot¬ 
ball  and  hand  it  to  the  fullback 
and  let  him  plough  through,  he 
says.  Skip  the  prologue  and  get 
into  the  play,  he  says. 

All  right,  boss.  Wilco.  (The 
boss  has  five  kids  and  he’s  forty 
and  life  is  not  just  beginning. 

He  has  to  be  serious.  The  wavy-  ,  ,  , 

haired  oT  killjoy.)  awarded 

yt-  •  I  p.  next  March  to  the  employe  who 

vugmai  Urea  produces  the  ad  or  idea  that  seUs 

Well,  like  I  said,  Ralph,  execu-  t)j0  most  goods  per  dollar  spent  in 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  1947.  u  Rgiph  Smith’s  idea, 
manager  of  Duane  Jones  Co., 

Inc.,  is  a  hard  seller.  He  was  He  is  charming  and  one  of  the 
conceived  in  the  virginal  fires  best  copywriters  in  the  business, 
of  hard  selling  and  he  has  been  He  is  as  democratic  as  Coney 
virtuously  dedicated  to  it  ever  Island  and  an  oil  painter  by 
since.  hobby.  Pressure  doesn't  bother 

In  fact,  he  owns  two  legs  and  him.  He  said  if  he  had  17  dead- 
one  arm  of  the  hard-sellers’  tro-  lines  to  meet,  he’d  take  them  on 
phy  now.  One  more  session  and  leisurely,  one  at  a  time.  Why 
he  should  be  able  to  take  it  fuss?  He  has  a  shy  poise  and  is 
home  for  his  mantelpiece.  a  handsome  fellow  who  looks 

His  ideas  on  the  subject  have  something  like  Governor  Dewey 
piled  up,  slice  upon  slice,  until  only  more  so.  Smoother.  More 
they  are  as  thick  as  a  $5  sirloin,  regular  features.  No  space  be- 
And  just  as  juicy.  tween  the  front  teeth.  A  better 

Thusly.  (And  he  is  talking  hairline.  Neater  mustache, 
only  about  the  package  field  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  often 
grocery  and  drug  products.)  taken  for  the  governor,  he  said. 

“The  big  entrenched  brand  This  is  especially  true  during  an 
that  controls  a  large  segment  of  election  year.  He  said  he  has 
the  market  can  afford  to  be  po-  walked  down  Fifth  Ave.  and 
lite.  They  can  use  beautiful  il-  had  people  stare  at  him  and  say, 
lustrations,  charming  and  enter-  “Look,  there’s  Tom  Dewey!” 
taining  headlines  and  broad  gen-  He  explained  that  the  govern- 
eralities  in  their  copy — and  still  or  had  once  done  his  best  to  dis- 
remain  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  abuse  his  mind  of  any  notion 
“But  when  an  automobile  is  that  they  look  alike.  They  met 
going  uphill,  you  have  to  step  at  a  social  function,  and  Gov- 
much  harder  on  the  gas  than  ernor  Dewey  said,  in  effect: 
when  you  are  going  along  on  “Now  see  here.  Smith,  we 
the  level.  don’t  look  at  all  like  twins  be- 

“So  a  ‘fighting  brand’  —  a  cause  your  nose  grows  down  and 
brand  that  is  in  sixth  or  seventh  mine  grows  up — so  let's  forget 
place  and  wants  to  get  to  the  it.” 

top— has  to  make  each  advertis-  That  nose  of  Ralph’s,  by  the 
ing  dollar  do  the  work  of  two  way,  is  made  of  rubber.  His 
dollars.  Unless  It  does,  the  heavy  eyebrows  snap  into  in¬ 
brand  will  remain  in  sixth  or  vert^  V’s  when  he  smiles  and 
seventh  place.”  the  nose  wiggles  up  and  down 

Smith,  the  Man  and  sideways  like  a  bunny  sniff- 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  for  a 

breather  after  this  delivery,  and  Intermission . 

I  made  little  pencil  notes  on  my  At  this  point  in  the  program, 
mental  cuff  about  Ralph  Smith,  let’s  have  an  intermission  on 
the  man.  Smith,  the  man,  and  take  up 

Here  they  are,  deciphered  and  Smith,  the  idea.  When  I  inter- 
reasonably  accurate.  (Continued  on  page  65) 


It  is  easy  to  be  kind  to  him. 
It  is  easy  to  reach  into  Webster’s 
and  haul  out  the  superlatives 
and  pin  them  like  so  many  med 
als  on  his  hard-selling  chest. 


Editors,  Congressmen  and  Government, 
Business  and  Labor  Figures  Give  Theii 
Views  on  Issues  Facing  Special  Session 


Peter  Edson,  NEA  Washington  correspondent,  this  week 
brings  his  readers  the  results  of  his  poll  on  the  main  foreign 
and  domestic  issues  facing  the  special  session  of  Congress. 

To  determine  the  trends,  Edson  asked  1500  editors,  con¬ 
gressmen,  administrative,  business  and  labor  leaders  their 
opinions  on  “21  of  the  toughest  questions  on  current  issues" 
he  could  conceive.  Digging  into  the  stacks  of  returns,  the 
NEA  writer  produced  a  series  of  four  Washington  columns 
revealing,  in  part: 


7  to  1  of  those  polled  favor  aid  to  Europe. 

2  to  1  say  the  Marshall  Plan  will  succeed. 

5  to  4  want  a  stronger  United  Nations. 

6  to  1  like  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

2  to  1  oppose  price  control. 

2  to  1  favor  tax  reduction  and  rent  control. 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  are  favorites  for  ’48. 


This  timely  poll  is  another  demonstration  of  the  aggressiv^ 
ness  and  enterprise  that  Peter  Edson  injects  into  his  daily 
reporting  of  the  Washington  scene. 
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BUSINESS 


THRIVE 


OUT-OF-DATE 


FIGURES 


You  need  today  s 


Facts  and  figures 
on  Philadelphia  — 
America’s  3rd  Market 


Methods  of  marketing  as 
well  as  manufacture  change 
mighty  fast  these  days.  In 
Philadelphia,  there’s  been  a 
marked  variation  in  the 
newspaper  picture.  Today 
THE  INQUIRER  stands  first 
in  advertising  linage  . . . 
is  the  primary  force  in 
PRODUCTIVITY  and  at  an 
all-time  high  in  circulation 


NOW  IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
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Promotion  Men  Get 
3  Major  Assignments 


COLUMBUS  —  Newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  attending 
Midwest  Promotion  Conierence 
here  Oct.  30-Nov.  2  were  urged 
by  various  speakers  to  devote 
themselves  to  three  major  proj¬ 
ects:  staff  training  of  advertising 
salesmen,  public  Question  in  the 
function  of  advertising,  and 
more  constructive  cooperation 
with  journalism  and  advertising 
schools  and  course)* 

These  three  projects  were 
thrown  at  the  60-odd  promotion 
managers  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  out  of  a  crowded  and  fast- 
moving  program  that  covered 
practically  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  from  carrier 
recruitment  to  fashion  shows. 

Fred  Lowe,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  conference  chair¬ 
man,  had  packed  the  program  so 
tightly  with  down-to-earth  pro¬ 
motion  discussions — and  Ramon 
Cram,  Columbus  Dispatch,  con¬ 
ference  host,  had  packed  ^e 
four  conference  days  so  lavishly 
with  entertainment  —  that  a 
number  of  scheduled  speeches 
will  appear  only  in  the  report 
of  the  conference  proceedings 
that  will  be  published  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Course  Suggested 
The  urge  for  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  with  journalism  schools 
came  from  Court  Conlee,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  Voca¬ 
tional  committee.  He  chided  the 
promotion  group  for  being  far 
behind  the  times — and  behind 
other  special  newspaper  groups, 
like  the  editorial  and  the  classi¬ 
fied,  for  instance — in  their  co¬ 
operation  with  the  schools 
The  schools,  Conlee  said,  want 
the  promotion  managers  to  draw 
up  for  them  a  recommended 
course  in  newspaper  promotion. 

The  urge  for  promotion  man¬ 
agers  to  assist  in  staff  training 
of  advertising  salesmen  came 
from  Karl  Moore,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  retail  division. 

‘‘Heavier  markdowns  are  on 
the  way  for  retail  merchants,” 
Moore  declared.  ‘‘In  fact,  they 
are  already  here.  These  cut  In 
on  the  store’s  profit  area,  natu¬ 
rally.  It  is  up  to  our  newspapers 
to  help  the  merchants  keep  that 
profit  area  clear.  As  that  profit 
area  decreases,  the  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  terms  of 
Mies  goes  up.  And  that’s  bad 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

‘‘JTie  first  step  we  must  take  is 
to  train  our  advertising  staffs  to 
make  them  more  effective  coun- 
aelors  to  retail  merchants.  If  we 
can  help  the  merchant  make  his 
use  of  our  advertising  space 
more  effective,  we  help  him 
bis  cost  of  advertising  In 
relation  to  sales  down.  ’The  re¬ 
tail  division’s  promotional  pro- 

Sam  is  geared  to  this  staff  train- 
g.  Use  it.” 

Advertising  on  Upgrade 
From  Lyman  Hill,  Western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers  heard  the  cheering  news 
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that  in  August,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  U.  S.  newspapers  exceed¬ 
ed  the  combined  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines. 

This  was  held  by  Hill  to  be 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Bureau's  emphasis  on  the  theme 
that  “all  business  is  local.”  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  he  said,  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  problem  of  profit, 
are  more  and  more  seeking  the 
counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  finding  out  exactly 
where  their  sales  and  their  sales 
opportunities  are. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising,” 
Hill  said,  “ought  really  now  to 
be  called  the  bureau  of  research 
in  advertising  effectiveness.  The 
answer  to  the  profit  problem  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  no  longer  Go  West, 
Young  Man — but  Dig  Deep.” 

Hill  reported  there  is  still  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance  among 
the  public  regarding  the  fimc- 
tion  of  advertising  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  social  and  economic  life.  He 
urged  the  NNPA  to  consider 
preparing  a  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising  explaining  advertising. 
Run  throughout  the  country  in 
daily  newspapers.  Hill  said,  this 
campaign  could  do  a  lot  to  tell 
the  people  what  advertising 
does  for  them,  and  thereby  sell 
them  on  advertising  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  daily  lives. 

Too  Much  Statistics  Hit 

A  caustic  commentary  on 
newspaper  promotion  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  George  L.  Miller,  vice- 
president  of  Doyle,  Kitchen  & 
McCormick,  advertising  agency, 
who  condenmed  e^ecially  the 
heavy  use  of  statistics.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  promotion,  he  said,  is  se¬ 
duction — and  seduction  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  statistics  but  by 
ideas,  backed  up  by  facts. 

Much  space  buying  is  done  in 
an  additude  of  cold  indifference. 
Miller  declared.  Newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  must  overcome  this  indif¬ 
ference  through  creating  vivid 
impressions  in  the  mind  of  the 
space  buyer.  The  statistics  of  all 
markets,  he  said,  can  be  got  out 
of  the  standard  directories  and 
guides  which  every  space  buyer 
has.  The  impression,  he  said, 
must  be  supplied  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  promotion. 

Miller  urged  also  that  newspa¬ 
pers  stop  bragging  about  the 
success  of  the  big  stores  in  their 
communities,  and  dig  into  the 
stories  of  the  little  merchants 
who  also  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  great  success.  He 
pointed  to  classified  advertising 
also  as  a  good  barometer  of  a 
market’s  state  of  economic 
health. 

A  report  on  increasing  re¬ 
search  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try  was  provided  by  J.  Homer 
Winkler,  technical  advisor  in 
graphic  arts  research,  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute.  As  a  result 
of  this  research,  Winkler  de¬ 
clared,  the  physical  appearance 
of  U.  S.  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve. 

Discussion  of  practical  promo¬ 


tion  problems  brought  out  the 
following  points: 

By  John  Musgat,  Fort  Wayne 
( Ind. )  Journal-Gazette,  “School 
promotions  should  do  something 
for  someone,  and  tie  directly  to 
the  newspaper.  In  radio  promo¬ 
tions  by  newspapers  —  such  as 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air,  or  the  University  Soap  Box 
of  the  Air — what  goes  on  the  air 
is  unimportant.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  novelty,  thrill  and 
experience  of  being  on  the  air 
for  the  individual. 

“Radio  promotions  should  be 
based  on  subjects  taken  from  the 
news  in  the  newspaper.  Contro¬ 
versial  subjects  are  good.  Such 
promotions  make  new  friends 
and  readers  for  the  newspaper. 
In  school  contests,  the  danger  is 
in  losing  friends  among  those 
who  lose  in  the  contest.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is  in  providing  lots 
of  prizes,  and  in  making  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  contest  rewarding 
in  itself.” 

By  LeRoy  Newmyer,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade — “Tours  for  school 
groups  through  the  newspaper 
plant  make  friends.  But  these 
tours  are  greatly  helped  if  there 
is  advance  preparation  for  them 
by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
When  students  have  thus  been 
prepared  for  the  tour,  the  tour 
is  easier,  and  it  means  a  lot  more 
to  the  students.” 

By  Robert  Hollister,  Akron 
( O. )  Beacon-Journal  —  “As  a 
public  service  promotion,  our 
Beacon-Journal  fund  last  week 
provided  $10,000  for  a  house  at 
Boys  Village,  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  as 
the  only  place  for  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  in  our  county  other 
than  the  penal  institutions.  The 
plan  is  to  build  a  village  for  200 
boys  on  a  127-acre  farm.  Money 
for  the  fund  is  raised  by  enter¬ 
tainments.  Most  of  the  fund 
goes  for  medical  and  dental  care 
for  underprivileged  children,  al¬ 
though  some  goes  to  help  adults. 
Administration  is  by  citizens  not 
connected  with  the  newspapers.” 

Panel  of  Housewives 

By  William  H.  Starkey,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  —  “Readership 
studies  permitting  advertisers  to 
hitch-hike  provide  a  useful  serv¬ 
ice  for  them.  Research  projects 
that  put  the  newspaper  behind 
the  counter  with  the  retailer  or 
the  national  advertiser  pay  off 
well.  We  have  a  new  panel  of  450 


housewives,  whose  first  repon 
will  be  ready  this  month.” 

By  £d  Burgeson,  Madin 
(Wis.)  Newspapers  —  “Applic» 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertli. 
ing’s  retail  division  material  to 
local  situations,  showing  oq. 
chants  how  the  right  item  at  tho 
right  time  at  the  right  price  helfi 
make  their  advertising  mored 
fective,  builds  linage  for  ui 
Merchants  must  learn  that  peo 
pie  buy  when  they  want  to  buj 
not  when  you  want  to  sell.” 

By  J.  M.  Wynn,  Louuriiii 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  —  "Be 
careful  with  reprints.  Tb*j 
should  have  permanent  refe 
ence  value.  They  should  ^ve 
real  value  to  the  reader, 
should  show  the  pulling  powe 
of  your  newspaper  to  the  ad 
vertiser.” 

'Sick'  Direct  Mail 

By  Leonard  Danis,  Daytot 
(O.)  Journal  •  Herald  —  “Moil 
newspaper  direct  mail  efforts  b 
day  are  sick.  They  are  hasty, 
ineffective,  poorly  conceived, 
badly  execute.  The  test  to  ask 
yourself  is.  Would  you  read  this 
piece  if  you  got  it?” 

By  Cy  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch;  Bert  Stolpe, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune;  Musgat  and  Conlee— “Di 
rect  mail  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  to  build  circulation.  It  cai 
be  used  to  pinpoint  spe^ 
groups  for  special  features.  Tele 
phone  solicitation  is  also  sac 
cessful,  in  one  case  as  high  as 
98%,  for  short  orders  and  q)e 
cials.  The  big  problem  is  not 
so  much  in  getting  new  subscrib 
ers  as  in  getting  them  to 
stick.” 


IN  THE  WEST'S  MOST 
STARTLING  MARKET 
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Daily  and 

Weekly  Articles  by  Other 
AP  Hollywood  Staffers 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20  N  Y 


For  many,  many  months  thi 
Press-Telegram  has  been  forced 
to  turn  down  advertising,  due  ti 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It's  bees 
a  real  headache,  for  everyone 
wanted  to  cover  today’s  Greeter 
Long  Beach  Market,  and  share 
in  expanded  opportunities. 

Thanks  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  which  has  made  It 
possible  to  fill  the  needs  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers 
SPACE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLB 
.  .  .  on  a  “wide  open”  baslsl 
(Leeway  Insertion  privileges  aj^ 
predated.)  The  Press-Telegram 
offers  coverage  of  better  than 
two  out  of  three  homes,  in  one  of 
America’s  great  markets' 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNU 
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MORE  FREIGHT  CARS 


THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  PRODUCTS 


STEEL  companies  are  pushing 
'  to  complete  the  biggest  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
steel. 

More  than  one  billion  dollars  is 
being  spent.  More  than  2,500,000 
tons  of  new  steelmaking  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  built. 

Meanwhile  steel  production  in 
1947  is  setting  new  records.  Pro¬ 


duction  in  October  exceeded  aver¬ 
age  monthly  output  in  the  peak 
year  of  war  production.  The  total 
tonnage  for  the  year  will  establish 
a  new  peacetime  record  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Demand  still  is  great  and  some 
shortages  still  exist.  But  produc¬ 
tion  is  catching  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Every  month  there  is 
more  steel  for  the  things  you  want. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  I,  N.  Y, 

sre  101  mtmker  comfumiei  of  she  lnssii$$te  tvtib  pUnts  m  /7i  Aimefiesm 
communities.  They  produce  96.3  per  cens  of  she  comutrYs  steel* 
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rell,  Iva  Simmons,  A1  Bauer,  IV/Tm^I 

J.  O.  WilLsey,  Herman  Lindberg,  01111x1^  ^  jf  ^*XC[11 
Elmer  Stewart,  John  Bennett,  v  *  ^  a 

Howard  Hotchkiss  (a  second  lnCr©aS©S  CrQSJl 
generation  employe).  Dean 

Wafer’"*”''  For  Classified 

The  minimum  employment  Denver,  Colo  . —  Transfer  of 
period  of  these  pioneers  is  15  classified  advertising  collections 
years  with  the  average  length  from  regular  collectors’  routes 
of  employment  for  the  32  work-  to  billing  by  mail  at  the  Denver 
ers  23  years.  Post  has  resulted  in  a  big  jump 

■  in  across-the-counter  cash  pay- 

All-T  nrrrl  Front  Prrrro  ments,  but  Fred  W.  Bonfils,  busi- 

All  laOCai  *  ront  i'age  ness  manager,  believes  the  jump 

Featured  m  Meridian  to  cash  settlement  is  a  tem- 

Meridian,  Miss. — The  Star,  porary  trend, 
which  has  Associated  Press,  For  many  years,  the  Post  al- 
United  Press  and  International  lotted  all  small  accounts  to  col- 
News  Service,  presented  an  lectors  who  were  paid  on  a  com¬ 
all-local  front  page  Oct.  26.  mission  ( 10% )  basis.  Large  and 
Fifty  local  stories  were  dis-  regular  accounts  were  handled 
played.  by  collectors  on  salary. 

Complications  almost  devel-  Under  the  new  plan,  small  ac- 
oped.  After  press  time,  an  im-  counts  are  billed  by  postcard. 

portant  Mississippi  football  and  asked  to  mail  a  check,  or  .  _  _  _ 

game  came  in — but  it  was  not  drop  by  the  newspaper  office  in  Dalton.  The  Citizen  btga: 
a  local  game.  However,  a  Mer-  and  pay  the  account.  Delin-  as  the  Mountain  Eagle.  Duriij 
idian  boy  scored  the  only  points  quent  accounts  are  turned  over  the  Civil  War,  it  was  the  Doil; 
and  the  story  was  localized.  to  salaried  collectors.  North  Georgia  Times. 


S©rvic©  R©cord 
Of  31  Pion©©rs 
Totals  737  Y©ars 


News  at  School 

As  part  of  its  youth  progroa, 
the  Nassau  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Be- 
view-Star  has  arranged  to 
provide  an  Associated  Prey 
teletype  machine  and  aUo  lo¬ 
cal  news  service  at  a  locol 
high  school  ior  its  non-com. 
mercial  FM  station.  The  do- 
worked  out  by  a 
group  including  James  £, 
Stiles,  publisher,  and  John  H 
Greene,  managing  editor,  oi 
the  Review-Star. 


were 


Robertson 


more  than  a  single  box  of 
Yakima  apples  for  sale,  J.  H. 
Steward  began  work  for  the 
Republic.  That  was  in  1909. 
The  biggest  ad  in  the  day's 
paper  offered  “black  silk  petti¬ 
coats’’  at  $3.98. 

War  Service  Tradition 

By  1913.  when  L.  E.  Hester 
started  work,  an  inconspicuous 
item  was  deemed  enough  to  an¬ 
nounce  coal  had  dropped  $1  a 
ton.” 

Next  on  the  list  of  employes 
helping  to  build  up  the  record 
of  institutional  loyalty  that  is 
the  envy  of  other  busine.ss  firms 
were  Lola  Horner,  S.  I.  Anthon, 
Bradley  Emery  (the  first  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  I  to  return 
to  his  post)  and  Ethel  Hough. 
Another  company  record  was 
started  with  Emery:  The  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Co.’s  fixed 
policy  of  considering  men  in 
the  service  as  still  in  its  em¬ 
ploy  during  the  war  periods  and 
welcoming  them  with  jobs  when 
they  returned. 

'Pop'  Kinnaman  Starts 

The  year  1918  brought  W.  L. 
Kinnaman,  circulation  worker 
known  all  over  the  valley  as 
“Pop"  Kdnnaman,  into  the  fold, 
and  the  next  year  Fred  Davis 
“joined.” 

About  that  period,  the  Re¬ 
public  began  developing  its  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Ralph  Weaver,  now 
head  of  its  composing  room, 
came  in  1919;  Loren  Rieman. 
now  directing  the  advertising 
force,  in  1920,  and  Murray  Clark, 
the  circulation  manager,  in  1921. 
Soon  after,  Mrs.  Janet  Martin 
and  Mrs.  C>da  Morrow  were  em¬ 
ployed.  In  1923  the  present 
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No  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  entire  Southwest  even  approaches  the  more  then 
222,000  paid  circulation  reached  by  THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  on  Sunday, 
October  12th.  Circulation  lenders  in  such  cities  as  Wichita,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio  fall  far  short  of  THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  week 
after  week.  In  50  Oklahoma  cities,  some  more  than  200  miles  from  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  the  ratio  of  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  circulation  to  occupied  dwell¬ 
ings  is  above  75%.  In  92  cities,  the  ratio  is  40%  or  greater.  All  of  which 
makes  THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  the  outstanding  advertising  buy  for  those 
who  chKk  results  at  the  cash  register. 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  STREAMLINED  RAILROAD  CARS 


Pullman-Standard 


Let's 

Not 

Forget  •  •  • 


In  peace  or  war,  American  railroads  must  be  geared 
to  the  transportation  needs  of  all-out  production. 

No  shipping  emergency  allows  time  to  repair  any  public 
neglect  of  railroad  facilities.  The  railroads  must  be  ready 
always  to  do,  idthout  tainiing,  the  job  they  did  in  the  last 
war.  They  are  the  backbone  of  peacetime  economy,  the 
life-line  of  your  army  and  navy. 

.\bout  97%  of  all  organized  troop  movements  and  90% 
of  all  military  freight  moved  by  rail  in  World  War  II. 

Under  private  management,  the  railroads  astonished  the 
world  with  their  performance.  In  the  greatest  traffic 
movement  of  all  times  they  handled  double 
the  load,  with  far  less  equipment  and  half  a  million 
fewer  men  than  in  World  War  I. 


W  hen  earnings  permit,  progressive  railroads 
invest  heavily  in  plant  improvements  and 
new  equipment.  They  have  bought  from 
Pullman-Standard  hundreds  of  streamlined 
passenger  ears  and  thousands  of  freight  cars. 
Pullman-Standard  is  using  its  every  resource 
to  speed  production  on  these  cars  and  hold 
down  costs.  One  product  of  this  effort  is  a 
standardized  box  car — the  new  P-S-1  — 
which  the  railroads  are  buying  and  putting 
into  service  by  the  thousands. 

PULUMAN-STANDARD 

CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 

Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  points 


Privately  operated,  the  railrtiads  puiil  some  S4.6  billion  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  governmetit  in  World  War  II. 

In  cotitrast,  during  the  first  World  War,  federal  control 
and  operation  of  the  railroads  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1.6  billion.  Shouldering  a  huge  improvement  program, 
the  railroads  today  are  breaking  all  peacetime  records 
in  tonnage  hauled.  To  maintain  their  properties  in  peak 
condition  and  to  go  ahead,  they  must  have  adequate  earnings. 

Every  American  must  realize  that  national  security  and  his 
own  welfare  depend — in  peace  or  war — upon  sound 
railroads.  Give  them  your  active  support! 
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Daily's  Survey 
Gives  the  Long 
And  Short  of  It 

Lowell,  Mass.  —  The  Lowell 
Sun  takes  the  skirt  problem 
seriously.  So  much  so  that  it 
made  a  survey 
among  newspa¬ 
per  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  and  feature 
writers  from 
coast-to-coast  on 
the  “New 
Look’s”  longer 
hemliae.  It 
found  out  that 
the  East  likes 
’em  short;  the 
central  portion 
of  the  nation 
hedges  and  fen-  Browne 
ces  and  is  not 

decisively  declarative;  and  the 
West  goes  all-out  for  length. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Barbara  Browne  of  the  Sun’s 
women’s  page,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Executive  Editor  Clem¬ 
ent  C.  Costello.  Results  of  the 
survey  were  presented  in  three 
long  articles  recently. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

Overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  latest  mode  is  Marie  Mode, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Lot  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express,  who 
cites  the  whole  hearted  approval 
of  California  males  for  the  grace 
and  swish  of  a  mid-calf  length. 

Mary  Osmun,  society  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  re¬ 
ports:  “Generally,  in  Seattle, 
men  are  against  longer  skirts 
and  women  are  for  them.” 

In  the  Southland,  Martha 
Hood  society  editor  of  the  Btr- 
mingnam  (Ala.)  News-Age-Her¬ 
ald  reports:  “There  has  been 
little  reaction  or  rather,  little 
organized  reaction  to  the  new 
skirt  length  fashion — no  clubs 
and  no  picketing  as  in  other 
places.  Probably  it  is  just  plain 
too  hot  at  this  point  to  bother 
much.” 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  polled  Missouri  males 
and  reports  that  business  and 
civic  leaders  blew  hot  and  cold 
over  what  they  term  the  “big¬ 
gest  issue  in  women’s  fashions 
since  1890.” 

And  in  an  unusual  story,  done 
from  the  man’s  angle,  by  Thom¬ 
as  B.  Sherman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  writer  dis¬ 
proves  his  thesis:  “If  black 
looks,  cries  of  resentment,  reso¬ 
lutions  of  protests  and  letters 
to  the  editor  adds  up  to  a  revolt, 
then  the  ladies  are  in  revolt 
against  the  new  styles.” 

Glendy  Culligan,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  reports:  “I  quizzed  a  few 
men  for  a  facetious  comment  in 
a  recent  column  and  found  that 
men  scarcely  notice  the  change 
in  a  style  unless  it  is  called  to 
their  attention.  They  do  pre¬ 
tend  to  mourn  the  passing  of 
the  leg  from  view,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  is  really  a  hot  issue.” 

Aileen  Ryan,  womens’  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  says  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mil¬ 
waukee  will  wear  anything  rath¬ 
er  than  be  the  only  Little  Lady 
In  her  crowd  with  a  knee-high 
hemline.  “She  would  rather  be 
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seen  at  prayer  meeting  in  a 
bathing  suit.” 

^ith  Hills  Coegler  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  reports: 
“Atlanta  women  couldn’t  get  to¬ 
gether  in  any  kind  of  a  skirt 
club,  even  if  their  lives  depend¬ 
ed  on  it.  There  would  have  to 
be  a  separate  skirt  club  for 
every  woman  in  the  city.  It’s 
the  result  of  an  independent 
Georgia  spirit  .  .  .  and  differ¬ 
ently-shaped  legs.” 

Waldo  E.  Pray  of  the  Portland 
( Me. )  Express  points  out  that 
“It’s  papa  who  pays”  and  that 
the  family  purse  in  the  long  run 
will  suffer  from  the  treachery 
of  the  designers. 


Guild  Wins  Increase 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Wage  in¬ 
creases  across  the  board  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  cents  an  hour  for 
non-mechanical  department  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  News-Herald,  have 
become  effective  under  a  new 
one-year  agreement  with  Van¬ 
couver  Newspaper  Guild. 


Promotion  Ads 
Win  $50  Prize 
In  Caliiomia 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  H.  V. 
Clendenney,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  won  first 
prize,  a  $50  U.S. 
savings  bond, 
awarded  by  the 
California 
Newspaper  A  d- 
vertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  out¬ 
standing  work 
on  three  news¬ 
paper  ads  call¬ 
ing  attention  to 
National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  Clendenny 

J.  D.  Funk, 

president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  the  presentation  at 
a  meeting  attended  by  advertis¬ 


ing  managers  of  southern  (^. 
fornia  newspapers.  (]leorge  Sit 
age,  president  of  the  Califoraii 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mam- 
ers’  Association,  was  chairman. 

Clendenney,  whose  field  ii 
creative  advertising  and  promo, 
tion,  is  a  veteran  ad  man.  Be 
embarked  upon  his  career  in 
1921  with  the  Welch  Hanberry 
Advertising  Agency  in  Loni 
Beach,  and  later  he  joined  the 
display  staff  of  the  Long  Beach 
Telegram.  He  has  been  on  the 
Californian  staff  since  1939. 

In  the  prize-winning  ad  seriet, 
Clendenney  used  advertidof 
appeal  to  emphasize  AmeH^ 
principles  in  connection  with 
a  free  press,  free  speech,  an  io 
formed  citizenry  and  tolerance 
■ 

Vermont  Dailies  Gain 

Montpelier,  Vt. — Vermont’s  10 
daily  newspapers  show  a  com¬ 
bing  circulation  of  87,210,  i 
gain  of  1,980  or  2%  over  a  year 
ago,  according  to  published  post 
office  statements. 


She  iHiarnt  HcralD 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
STORY  BROOKS  Cr  FINLEY 


MIAMI 

MEANS  BUSINESS 


the  great,  Tear -Round  Market 

Set  your  quotas  high  in  the  great  year-raund  Miami  mar¬ 
ket.  For  Greater  Miami's  rapid  growth  is  more  thoe 
a  matter  of  numbers.  Miami  families  top  the  natiew 
overage  annual  income  by  11.6%: — spend  an  overof* 
of  $584  more  per  year  on  retail  purchases. 

It's  an  enrow's  flight  to  the  heart  of  this  grert 
when  you  use  The  Miami  Herald  . . .  first  in  Honda  in  ei^ 
culation  and  linage;  a  decisive  influence  with  the  Souths 
buyingest  audience. 
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BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

SELECTS  NEW  G-E  DRIVE 
IN  PLANT  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


Faced  with  the  neeu  for  another 
press  to  meet  an  expanding  business, 
the  publishers  of  this  influential 
daily  selected  the  new  G-E  electronic 
press-drive  system  above  all  others 
on  the  basis  of  superior  operating 
features  and  simplified  installation. 

WILL  SAVE 

SPACE  AND  INSTALLATION  TIME 

Because  space  was  at  a  premium 
on  the  press  floor,  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  that  the  new  drives 
required  no  threading  motor,  over¬ 
running  clutch,  or  drive  brake,  and 
therefore,  no  special  foundations — 
the  motors  could  be  press  mounted. 
Installation  will  be  simple.  These 
d-c  motors,  powered  and  controlled 
through  ignitron  tubes  that  convert 
a-c  to  d-c  power,  provide  the  smooth¬ 
running  characteristics  that  all  press¬ 
men  dream  about. 

Acceleration  and  deceleration  are 


wired  cabinets  that  require  only 
cable  and  water-cooling  connections 
to  be  made  at  the  plant.  Press  setups 
are  made  at  selector  switches  in  the 
pressroom,  and  standard  push-button 
control  means  that  no  special  train¬ 
ing  is  required  for  operation. 


into  the  control  room.  And  the  small 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
tubes  is  removed  by  a  tap-water 
cooling  system  that  takes  it  down 
the  drain.  Maintenance  is  simple, 
requiring  only  brief  instructions. 

With  this  new  General  Electric 


accomplished  in  practically  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  speed  steps,  and  press 
setups  will  be  especially  flexible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  control  arrange¬ 
ment. 

OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE  SIMPLIFIED 

The  entire  power  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  totally  enclosed  in  factory- 


IGNITRON  RECTIFIERS  .  .  . 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 

For  several  years  ignitron  tubes 
have  been  used  in  other  industries 
throughout  the  country  to  improve 
processing  operations.  Not  until  this 
year  had  a  variable-voltage  drive 
system  been  designed  to  utilize  these 
tubes  for  operating  presses.  There  are 
no  power  resistors  to  release  heat 


electronic  drive  system,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  obtains  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  simplified  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  on  a  drive  that  is  easy  to  in¬ 
stall,  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  that  permits  greater  ease 
in  setting  up  press  combinations  than 
ever  before.  For  a  more  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  drive,  write  for 
Bulletin  GEA-4670,  ‘‘Now  Elec¬ 
tronics  Drives  Printing  Presses”  or 
contact  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office. 
Apparatus  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady  3,  N.  Y, 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
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PROMOTION 


Competitive  Plugs^ 
Sometimes  Offensive 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IN  THE  current  issue  of  '  Pro¬ 
motion  Copy,”  which  Russ 
Simmons  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
puts  together  every  month  for 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  Russ  continues 
to  throw  some  stimulating  prods 
at  his  fellow  promotion  men. 

“The  number  one  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us,”  he  writes,  “is  the  general 
problem  of  getting  newspapers 
pegged  in  the  primary  spot 
among  advertising  media — to  get 
a  bigger  slice  of  the  advertising 
dollar. 

“We  can  beat  our  brains  out 
with  all  kinds  of  individual  pro¬ 
motion  efforts,  but  if  our  own 
efforts  fail  to  boost  the  basic  po¬ 
sition  of  newspapers  in  the  entire 
field  we  are  only  fattening  a  few 
of  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

“Anything  that  we  can  do  to 
aid  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  other  organizations  doing  a 
basic  newspaper  Job  will  help 
every  one  of  us.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  newspapers  always 
get  on  the  list  before  our  own 
newspaper  gets  there,  so  first 
things  must  come  first.” 

Some  Material  Destruction 

Sage  counsel,  and  a  theme  we 
have  not  touched  upon  in  this 
space  in  many  months,  although 
it  is  a  favorite  preachment. 
Whatever  promotion  you  fashion 
for  your  individual  newspaper, 
remember  always  that  its  first 
test  is.  Does  it  promote  the 
newspaper  medium?  Only  if  the 
answer  is  Yes  can  your  promo¬ 
tion  pass  the  second  test.  Does 
it  do  a  good  job  of  promoting 
mymedium? 

^is  matter  of  promoting  the 
medium  before  you  promote  the 
individual  newspaper  becomes 
tough,  of  course,  when  you  get 
yourself  involved  in  any  com¬ 
petitive  situation  among  news¬ 
papers,  and  there  will  always  be 
many  such  situations. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of 
promotions  have  slid  across  our 
desk  that  were,  to  put  it  frankly, 
offensively  competitive.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not  building  up  your 
newspaper  when  you  tear  down 
your  competing  newspaper.  The 
net  result  of  any  destructive  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  tear  down  the  whole 
field.  Thus,  by  being  destructive 
you  defeat  your  own  end. 

One  piece  we  saw  recently 
came  from  a  two-newspaper  city. 
It  was  sharply  competitive,  and 
destructively  so.  Now  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  city,  we  happen  to 
know,  is  that  there  is  wide  room 
for  improvement  in  the  total 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
field.  But  the  effect  of  this  de¬ 
structive  effort  is  to  keep  the 
total  in  the  field  down.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  can  be  profit  to 
neither  newspaper  in  this. 

Another  piece  we  saw  recent¬ 
ly  makes  extravagant  claims  for 
a  newspaper  in  a  highly  com¬ 


petitive  market.  The  claims 
stretch  the  truth  to  tissue-paper 
thinness.  The  result  is  to  throw 
a  feeling  of  disbelief  over  the 
promotion,  and  all  promotion. 

The  signs  point  to  a  lush  year 
for  advertising  in  1948.  If  news¬ 
papers  want  to  get  their  full 
share,  they  must  work  together 
to  build  the  field. 

Johnstown's  Ridge 
FEW  internal  promotions  we 
know  about  are  as  smart  and 
progressive  as  "The  Ridge.’  a 
64-acre  playground,  complete 
with  clubhouse,  high  in  the 
mountains  outside  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Projected  for  employes  of 
the  Tribune  and  Democrat  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  “The  Ridge”  was 
opened  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Projects  of  this  nature  do 
much  to  establish  that  family 
tradition  in  a  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  that  makes  for  better 
feeling  and  hence  for  better 
newspapers.  The  current  issue 
of  the  Tribune  and  Democrat 
house  magazine,  “Office  Chat¬ 
ter,”  contains  the  full  story  of 
“The  Ridge.”  along  with  a  fine 
layout  of  pictures  of  the  papers' 
employes  enjoying  its  facilities 
on  opening  day. 

This  should  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  institutional  promotion  for 
the  papers.  And  it  ought  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  alert  promo¬ 
tion  department  to  pass  along  in 
an  idea  memorandum  to  top 
management. 

Look  at  What? 

THE  Wichita  (Kans. )  Eagle 
sends  out  an  intriguing  folder 
to  local  advertisers  inviting  their 
use  of  its  copy,  art  and  engrav¬ 
ing  services.  “We  want  you  to 
look.”  the  cover  invites,  “at  an 
opportunity  that  knocks  and 
knocks.”  Illustration  —  inviting 
enough — is  of  a  pair  of  shapely 
feminine  legs  seen  through  a 
keyhole.  But  the  piece  falls  apart 
after  that.  Copy,  simple  enough, 
is  adequate  for  the  job.  But  the 
layout  and  the  art — in  a  piece 
designed  to  sell  both — is  hardly 
up  to  present-day  standards. 

Smart  Promotion 
“SMART  PROMOTION,”  says 
the  caption  of  a  folder  put  out 
by  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
“Sells  Furs,  Fashions  and 
Finery.”  And  the  folder  is  a 
smart  promotion  in  selling  a  re¬ 
sult  story  of  an  Oregonian  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Reproduced  in  the 
folder  are  several  smart  adver¬ 
tisements  by  one  of  Portland’s 
leading  women’s  stores.  Brief 
copy  reports  the  successful  use 
of  Oregonian  advertising  by  this 
store.  Design  of  the  folder  is 
most  attractive. 

In  the  Bag 

ADD  Newspaper  Week  promo¬ 
tions:  the  stunt  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  pulled  in  turn¬ 


ing  over  the  paper  for  one  day 
of  the  week  to  14  Connecticut 
high  school  newspaper  editors. 
Public  Relations  Manager  Ed 
Brown  sends  along  the  Courant’s 
coverage  of  this  stunt,  outstand¬ 
ing  being  a  picture  page  that  is 
really  topnotch.  This  ought  to 
get  out  to  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  to  show  them  how 
the  Courant  keeps  young  people 
interested  in  the  paper. 

Tom  Black,  research  manager. 
New  York  Sun,  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  NNPA's  “Reflector,” 
the  monthly  newsletter  on  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  matter  of 
interest  to  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  Successor  is  yet  to  be 
named  by  NNPA  president  Mel 
Barker,  Chicago  Times. 

New  York  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Group  plans  co-operative 
publication  of  a  standard  market 
data  folder  for  the  New  York 
market.  Last  time  this  was  done 
was  in  1937.  Chairman  Sumner 
Collins.  New  York  Journal- 
American  has  a  committee  of  re¬ 
search  managers  at  work  on  the 
project. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Resumes  Book  Lunches 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
opened  its  10th  annual  series  of 
Book  and  Author  Luncheons 
recently  with  talks  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  three  new  books: 
Walter  Millis,  assistant  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  who  discussed  “This  Is 
Pearl,”  his  book  on  events  that 
led  to  Pearl  Harbor;  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen,  cq-author  of  “I  Re¬ 
member  Distinctly,”  and  Marcia 
Davenport,  writer  of  “East  Side, 
West  Side.” 

Mrs.  Irita  Van  Doren,  editor 
of  the  newspaper’s  Sunday  book 
section,  presided  at  the  luncheon. 

■ 

Special  Supplement 
For  the  Netherlands 

The  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  on  Oct.  21  a  special  eight- 
page  supplement  on  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  informing  readers  through¬ 
out  Europe  how  the  Dutch  are 
progressing  in  their  efforts  to 
puli  itself  out  of  the  war’s  chaos. 

Dutch  advertisers  responded 
by  placing  nearly  25  columns  of 
copy  in  the  eight  pages.  The 
Dutch  government  ordered 
10,000  copies  for  distribution  to 
diplomatic  offices  everywhere. 


VULCAN 
Press  Blankets 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle 
...greater  clarity.  VULCAN 
blankets  afford  precision  of 
thickness  .  .  .  proper  degree 
of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom 
from  bolstering  and  ghost¬ 
ing. 

They’re  better  than  ever 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

First  Ave.  and  Fifty-Eichth  St. 
Brorklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


Recipe  Booklets 

“SAVE  GRAIN — serve  fish”  . . . 

using  this  typical  Yankee  slo- 
gan,  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  ii 
distributing  thousands  of  47-page 
booklets  containing  100  recipes 
on  sea  food  to  help  the  meat  con¬ 
servation  program. 

Service  Plaque 

A  PICTURE  gallery  of  veteran 
employes  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Ledger  has  become 
a  feature  of  the  newspaper  ofiBce 
lobby.  Right  now  the  plaque 
contains  the  pictures  of  43  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the 
Herald-Ledger  for  20  years  or 
longer. 

Star's  Otvn  Story 

THE  Toronto  (Can.)  Daily  Star 
has  started  using  four  column 
space  on  the  front  page  of  the 
second  section  to  tell  the  story 
of  its  growth,  mentioning,  among 
other  things,  a  244^^^  increase  in 
circulation  in  25  years. 

New  Residents  Listed 
AS  A  SERVICE  to  local  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Mail  publishes  lists  of  new 
residents  every  two  weeks.  The 
names  are  obtained  from  the 
Credit  Bureau.  Changes  of  ad¬ 
dresses  of  local  residents  alao 
are  listed. 
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Bethlehem’s  Expansion  Program 


Bethlehem  Steel  is  investing  $250,- 
000,000  in  its  belief  in  America’s 
future. 

Out  of  the  $1,000,000,000  post¬ 
war  steel  expansion  and  improvement 
program  of  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole,  Bethlehem’s  expenditure  is  a 
quarter  of  the  total.  Our  expansion  will  • 
add  800,000  tons  to  our  ingot  capacity. 


In  the  flat  rolled  steel  products  where 
there  is  particularly  strong  demand, 
Bethlehem’s  program  adds  flat  rolled 
facilities  having  a  yearly  capacity  of 
2,000,000  tons. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one  of  enlarging  facilities  to 
care  for  the  national  economy. 

Our  ingot  capacity  in  1921  was  over 
3,000,000  tons.  In  1931  this  had 
risen  to  9,000,000,  and  currently  it  is 
12,900,000.  We  anticipate  that  the 
increased  capacity  will  be  completed 
before  the  middle  of  1948. 


pETHLEHEi^ 

steel 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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truth  as  a  competent  guide  tt 
use  of  the  products. 

“The  popularity  of  some  wi. 
vate  bureaus,  institutes  and  cca 
sumer  reports  suggests  some  de 
gree  of  public  a^roval  for  q 
authoritative  or  official  source  of 
consumer  information.” 

“Puffs”  are  permissible  end 
legal,  he  added,  but,  if  the 
mislead  consumers  or  inluS 


R.  Penland  2-Section  Tribute 

Heads  Oregon  ‘  For  Anniversary 

H  j  m  K  Yuma,  Ariz. — ^The  Yuma  Daily 

/\C1  JVlanaaerS  published  a  16-page  special 

T,  —  ™  o  K  *  T,  ediUon  Monday,  Oct.  20,  dedi- 

Ore.— Robert  P«-  gated  to  E.  F.  Sanguinetti,  Inc., 
business  manager  of  the  Yuma’s  oldest  department  store, 
on  its  60th  year  in  business. 

The  edition  was  published  in 
two  sections  of  eight  pages  each. 
The  main  section  carri^  adver¬ 
tising  from  firms  with  which 
the  Sanguinetti  company  deals 
while  the  second  section  was 
sold  to  the  company  itself. 


Und.  1 

Lebanon  Express,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Admanagers* 
section  of  the  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  Oct.  24  and 
25  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel. 

First  day  of  the  convention 
was  devoted  to  a  preview  of  the 
Oregon  Advertising  Club’s 
traveling  advertising  clinic, 

oS!Mn'^c‘ltiiS*in''^“Mxt“few  ^^reose  in  Houston  fng  Association  in  New  York 
weg^  cities  in  the  next  few  Houston,  Tex.  —  Wage  in-  Mr.  Freer  said: 

V  v  TT  creases  in  excess  of  15%,  five  “I  imply  no  blanket  condem 

Arthur  E  House,  governor  in  holidays  instead  of  four,  end  nation  of  advertisements  or  com- 
<marge  of  tl^educational  actlv-  dismissal  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  mercials  solely  because  they 
lOM  offfie  Oregon  Ad  club,  in-  week  for  each  six  months  of  stress  subjective  or  emotional 
troduced  me  program.  He  sum-  service,  were  granted  the  Hous-  values;  but,  as  the  scope  of  these 
marized  the  clinic’s  basic  helps  ton  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  values  is  enlarged  in  a  particu- 
to  both  i^vertiMrs  and  news-  in  a  contract  signed  with  the  lar  advertisement,  the  greater 
papers.  The  clinics  will  consist  Houston  Press  Oct.  16.  becomes  the  need  for  relevant 

of  one-day  sessions  with  leading 

advertisers,  newspapers  and  ad-  . . . . .  . . . . . . .  j  . . . . 

vertising  men  in  each  city,  go-|  |  x  '' 


ing  straight  trough,  in  consec¬ 
utive  order,  the  departments  of 
creative  advertising,  with  a  fol¬ 
low-up  period  for  questions  and 
answers  relating  to  specific  ad¬ 
vertising  problems. 

*Travelin9  CHnic'  Described 
Details  of  the  traveling  ad¬ 
vertising  clinic  are  available 
from  Arthur  E.  House,  of  the 
House  tc  Leland  agency,  or  Carl 
C.  Webb,  ONPA  manager,  at 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Saturday’s  sessions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  panel  and  round  table 
discussions.  The  subject  “Should 
a  newspaper  accept  out-of-town 
retail  advertising  that  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  local  advertisers?” 

f revoked  opposing  opinions. 

royer  Thompson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Astoria  Astor- 
ian-Budget,  developed  the  nega¬ 
tive  side,  with  Herb  Grey  of 
the  Medford  Mail-Tribune  main¬ 
taining  that  it  kept  local  ad- 
alert  when  outside 
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vertisers  _  _  _ 

advertising  was  accepted.  Jack 
Travis,  publisher  of  the  Hood 
River  Sun,  took  the  position 
that  the  smaller  dailies’  situa¬ 
tion  on  that  point  depended 
chiefly  on  their  proxinUty  to 
metropolitan  centers. 

Robert  Bertsch  of  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  Noble  Stanton 
of  the  Grants  Pass  Courier,  and 
E.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Salem  Cap¬ 
ital  Journal,  led  a  discussion 
on  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
the  advertising  budget  of  the 
commercial  advertiser  up  to 
normal  level  while  newspapers 
are  faced  with  extreme  news¬ 
print  shortages. 

Hugh  McGllvra  of  the  Forest 
Grove  News-Times,  led  a  round 
table  discussion  among  weekly 
newspapers  and  A.  D.  Addison, 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald 
and  News,  headed  the  daily 
group  discussions. 

■ 

News  Content  Report 

In  the  first  nine  months  this 
year,  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  59,097  columns  of  news, 
a  gain  of  3,697  columns  over  the 
same  period  of  1946,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Department. 


•  Results  are  worth  digging  for  in  the  great  Florida  market . . .  First 
in  the  South  in  per  capita  income  and  sales,  second  in  the  East  in 
population  gain,  and  a  front-runner  in  most  of  the  other  activities 
for  which  markets  are  indexed. 

And  results  are  easy  to  dig  for  in  Florida,  where  three  newspapers 
deliver  solid  family  readership  in  the  areas  that  account  for  over  53% 
of  the  state's  total  sales.  This  is  the  kind  of  deep-down  penetration 
that  spells  results,  -  and  that's  what  you  get  more  of  when  you 
schedule  the  Big  3  morning  papers  in  the  year-round  Florida  market. 
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A  ..In  this  dminct  New  York 
^  Metropolitan  Community 
i.  of  young  Men  and  Women 


They  are  still  in  their  acquiring  years.  '^I'heir  dreams  for  the  future  are 
reflected  increasingly  in  their  buying  from  week  to  week.  With  grow¬ 
ing  families  to  be  clothed  and  fed;  homes  to  be  furnished  and  equipped; 
the  many  appurtenances  of  family  and  social  life,  of  travel  and 
recreation  to  be  provided  —  definitely  this  community  is  a  market 
toi>e  cultivated. 


7/ 


'I'he  members  of  this  community  are  distinguished  by  their  common 
active  interest  in  progressive  democracy.  And.  they  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  faith  in  their  newspaper. 


Reader  —  Buyers  of  PM  — 

Men . 60.1% 

Women . 39.9% 

Married . 54.2% 

There  are  2  or  more  earners  in  64%  of  their  families.  60%  have  been 
to  college.  (U.  S.  average  .  . .  100%)  74%  are  in  positions  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 

93%  take  PM  home  with  them  .  .  .  though  it  is  a  morning  paper. 
Besides  the  purchaser,  other  members  of  the  family  read  PM  in  94.8% 
of  the  homes.  93%  read  it  regularly. 

Question:  "What  interests  you  particularly  in  PM”? 


Answers:  Editorial  comment . 84.3% 

Independent  point  of  view . 76.7% 

Aggressiveness . 65.1% 

News  reporting . 60.6% 
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They  rely  on  PM 

PM  is  published  specifically  for  them.  In  its  columns  they  find  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  they  hope  themselves  to  help  solve.  PM  covers,  not 
all  the  information  everyone  or  anyone  might  want,  but  the  full  range  of  their 
interests  including  the  home,  shopping,  sports,  recreation  and  the  arts. 


And  PM  advertisers  find  —  emphatically  —  that  they  share  this  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  as  they  have  testified  in  their  consistent  use  of  space,  as  well 
as  in  many  enthusiastic  reports  of  sales. 


A  35.8^  response,  without  inducement 
or  solicitation,  was  received  from  PM 
buyers  who  were  handed  the  PM  sur¬ 
vey  questionnaire.  This  report,  contain¬ 
ing  these  and  other  important  data,  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  upon  request. 


RISING  COSTS 

RISING  costs  bedevil  every  newspaper 
publisher  today.  The  prospect  of 
further  increases  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  and  higher  wage  demands  in  all 
departments  worry  many  on  how  they 
are  going  to  keep  their  heads  above  water 
next  year  and  after. 

The  newly-organized  newspaper  division 
of  the  Controllers  Institute  of  America  was 
told  in  Chicago  recently  (E&P,  Oct.  25) 
that  a  10%  increase  in  operating  costs  is 
in  prospect  for  1948.  Thomas  F.  Mowle, 
controller  for  Dow-Jones  &  Co.,  told  the 
group  “we  will  be  fortunate  to  hold  these 
Increases  down  to  10%. ”  Many  authorities 
believe  costs  may  rise  as  much  as  15% 
next  year.  Mowle  presented  figures  show 
ing  how  a  newspaper  with  annual  reve 
nue  of  $3,400,000  can  have  its  net  income 
cut  in  half  in  1948  with  a  10%  increase 
in  expenses  and  only  a  5%  increase  in 
revenue.  With  a  15%  Increase  in  ex¬ 
penses  plus  a  5%  increase  in  revenue,  net 
income  would  be  almost  wiped  out,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  figures. 

Let’s  take  another  example.  A  cost 
study  of  a  50,000-circulation  dally  ap¬ 
peared  in  EAP.  May  10.  With  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  in  1946  over  1945  and 
a  27%  rise  in  costs,  the  paper  showed  a 
drop  in  profit  before  taxes  and  only 
showed  a  higher  net  profit  because  of 
decreased  federal  taxes.  Assume  that  this 
daily  has  a  25%  increase  in  revenue  and 
a  28%  increase  in  expenses  in  1947  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  cross-section  survey  of  costs 
(E&P,  Oct.  4)  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  ( The  rise  might  even  be  higher 
before  this  year  is  out.)  This  particular 
paper  would  show  a  slightly  higher  net 
than  in  1946,  on  this  basis. 

Taking  the  same  paper  and  figuring  an¬ 
other  5%  increase  in  revenue  and  a  15% 
increase  in  expenses  in  1948,  on  top  of 
the  increases  in  1947,  and  we  begin  to 
see  the  dangers  in  this  rising  spiral. 

With  almost  a  two  million  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  this  daily’s  net  profit  will 
fall  35%  below  its  1947  profit.  The  1948 
net  also  will  be  23%  below  the  1946  profit. 

Many  newspapers  are  not  as  “well 
heeled’’  as  our  sample  50,()00-circulation 
daily.  For  them,  similar  increases  in  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  may  prove  deadly.  And, 
if  the  anticipated  5%  increase  in  revenue 
does  not  materialize  next  year,  it  may 
prove  deadly  for  some  of  the  more  profit¬ 
able  enterprises. 

It  is  a  master  understatement  to  say  that 
management  has  a  problem  on  its  hands. 
We  don’t  know  how  rising  costs  of  labor 
and  raw  material  can  be  stopped.  They 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  increased 
sources  of  revenue.  But  they  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  kept  to  a  minimum  because, 
if  they  are  not,  even  a  high  volume  of  rev¬ 
enue  will  fail  to  hide  the  red  ink. 

CONFUSED 

GEORGE  MARION  of  the  Daily  Worker 

staff  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  the  press 
over  a  year  ago  which  has  been  drawn  on 
extensively  by  the  Soviet  delegations  to 
UN  in  supporting  their  attacks  on  the 
American  press.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  cited  pub- 


EDITORIAL 


But  He  kiiuw  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a 
man  use  it  lawfully. — Timothy,  I;  8. 

lication  of  his  pamphlet  as  an  example  of 
our  freedom  of  the  press.  He  states; 

“If  writing  and  publishing  the  pamphlet 
means  publicly  blacklisting  myself,  means 
that  no  commercial  newspaper  in  the 
country  would  ever  hire  me,  is  that  worth 
calling  freedom  of  the  press?” 

That’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  freedom 
of  the  press.  He’s  a  little  confused.  Many 
writers  for  the  Worker  and  their  staunch 
supporters  are  finding  that  most  self-re¬ 
specting  Americans,  including  newspaper¬ 
men.  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

THE  CARTOONIST 

SOME  PEOPLE  seem  to  think  the  action 
of  a  few  newspapers  in  deleting  the 
A1  Capp  strip,  “L’il  Abner,”  smells  of 
thought  control  and  censorship.  We  had 
a  letter  to  that  effect  the  other  day.  The 
writer  claims  these  incidents  “add  fuel 
to  the  Soviet  contention  that  we  do  not 
have  a  free  press”  .  .  .  “what  has  been 
demonstrated  Is  that  the  much  vaunted 
freedom  of  the  press  was  made  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  few  editors  and  publishers.” 

The  author  apparently  believes  Capp 
and  other  cartoonists  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  draw  what  they  please  and  that 
the  newspapers  have  an  obligation  to 
print  it. 

This  incident  is  not  unique  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Not  so  long  ago  several 
newspapers  omitted  several  of  Bill  Maul¬ 
din’s  cartoons  when  he  was  trying  to  make 
them  carry  a  message  of  social  significance. 
Recently,  E&P  carried  lengthy  corre¬ 
spondence  between  its  editor  and  Paul 
Mallon  over  the  right  of  newspapers  to 
drop  his  column  from  time  to  time.  Other 
columnists  have  chaffed  over  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  material  has  not  seen  print. 

We  cannot  differentiate  between  col¬ 
umnists  and  cartoonists  in  this  Issue.  It 
involves  a  basic  principle.  Both  prepare 
material  that  is  sold  to  newspapers.  Ed¬ 
itors  are  under  no  obligation  to  print  it 
just  because  they  buy  it.  The  authors 
have  no  more  right  to  insist  on  publica¬ 
tion  than  do  ordinary  contributors  to  the 
letters  column. 

Under  our  system  of  free  press  the  final 
authority  and  responsibility  for  what  is 
published  rests  on  the  newspaper  editor. 
If  we  ever  get  away  from  that  practice 
we  will  no  longer  have  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers.  Irrevocable  dictation  by 
anyone,  whether  it  be  a  columnist,  car¬ 
toonist  or  government  official,  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  appear  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  an  unhealthy  thing  in  America. 


.  I  “SINCERITY" 

EARLY  this  week  the  Chicago  newspape 
publishers  protested  to  the  head  of 
local  16  and  to  Randolph,  ITU  presideai 
about  the  slowdown  tactics  impeding  not 
mal  production  in  those  plants. 

Randolph  replied:  “President  Pilch  a- 
forms  me  your  telegram  of  Nov.  4  U  noj 
founded  on  fact.  If  you  have  any  spedfit 
complaint  you  should  inform  him.  It  a 
hard  to  believe  you  are  sincere.” 

^  As  for  fact,  it  Is  not  common  practice  lot 

>d  if  a  large  metropolitan  dailies  to  delay  edition! 

up  to  as  much  as  an  hour  and  15  minuta 
— — —  There  must  be  a  cause  or  a  reason,  h 

nple  of  this  case  the  cause  has  been  traceible 
es:  directly  to  the  composing  rooms, 

imphlet  ^  for  sincerity,  our  unabridged  Funk 
means  4  WagnaUs  defines  “sincere”  as  follow 
in  the  “Being  in  reality  as  in  appearance;  no; 
t  worth  assumed,  feigned,  or  pretended;  real;  tne; 

genuine;  honest  in  intention,  action,  a 
reedom  profession;  acting  or  speaking  the  truth; 

■  Many  frank;  straightforward.” 

staunch  Perhaps  Randolph  better  study  thit 

self-re-  definition. 

Nothing  could  be  more  “genuine,  honest 
1  t  em.  frank,  straightforward”  than  the  pro 
nouncements  of  many  newspaper  publisli 
ers  that  they  want  to  sign  contracts  with 
!  action  the  mechanical  unions,  but  that  they  vi 
ing  the  not  be  a  party  to  circumventing  fedeni 

lells  of  law. 

^e  had  Qu  fjjg  other  hand,  nothing  couW  be 
y.  The  more  insincere  than  the  belated  statemtnu 

Id  fuel  Qf  j-pu  oflBcers  that  they  will  bargain  Tn 

do  not  good  faith”  with  publishers  knowing  M 
IS  been  fjjg  strategy  laid  down  for  theo 

raunted  f,y  Randolph  is  unalterably  against  signed 
e  pleas-  contracts,  the  proposals  ITU  makes  m 
not  possibly  be  accepted  by  employen. 

5  Capp  such  proposals  are  mere  windou 

ienable  dressing  to  delay  and  confuse  negotiatioM 
nd  that  g^d  to  avoid  the  law. 
tion  to  Knowing  this,  publishers  are  borrowinj 
news  trouble  for  the  future  in  granting  wige 
several  increases  without  contracts  but  with  u 
1  Maul  “understanding”  on  working  conditiou. 

.  *  Without  a  contract,  these  publishers  are 
g  ^  ^  going  to  be  clay  pigeons  for  ITU  to  knock 
off  at  will  with  any  new  demand  consal' 

corrC” 

,  p  j  ered  desirable  by  the  union.  They  are  00 
^  a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  union.  Haviiif 
°  once  sacrificed  their  right  to  bargain  It 
,  will  be  difficult  to  reinstate.  Meanwhile 

®  they  are  subject  to  the  unilateral  whims d 
n  print. 

en  col- 

^repaJe  FINANCIAL  STORIES 

•s.  Ed-  NEWSPAPERS  inadvertently  add  grist  to 
print  it  to  the  mill  of  left-wing  critics  of 

authors  profit  system.  Financual  stories  often  plsj 
publica-  up  record  dividend  or  net  profit  flgurei 
i  to  the  without  picturing  them  in  relation  to  total 
sales,  total  payroll  or  any  other  flgui* 
he  final  that  might  portray  them  in  their  true  per 
vhat  is  spective.  Thus,  a  public  misconception  of 
editor.  exorbitant  profits  is  created  with  Iti  «• 
practice  sultant  criticism  of  the  profit  system, 
depend-  Newspaper  editorials  frequently  point 
tion  by  out  the  necessity  for  educating  the  public 
St,  car-  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relatk*- 

to  what  ship  of  profits  and  wages.  They  can  « 
lewspa-  part  of  the  job  by  clarifying  their  financial 
ica.  stories. 
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mention 


Riblett 


MERRITT  F.  RIBLETT  ban 

been  named  generad  inain- 
ager  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
tiews-J  our  nal. 

Riblett  resigned 
as  assistant  to 
X.  j.  White, 
president  of  the 
Chicago-Herald- 
American,  after 
seven  years  as 
VPhite’s  assist¬ 
ant  and  assist¬ 
ant  business 
manager.  Pr^ 
viously  Rib- 
let  was  with 

Scripps-Howard 
ten  years,  as 

advertising  director  and  busi 
ness  manager  of  the  Dmver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Pat  H  Rice,  business  man- 
a«er  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  in  1937. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times,  will  cele 
brate  their  30th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  Nov.  17. 

E  M  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  and  Tom  C.  Gooch,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  were  recipients  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Court  of  Honor 
at  the  Oct.  21  Masonic  Scottish 
Rite  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Mr.  Doran  served  as  state  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  state  di¬ 
vision  of  the  society  during  its 
1947  fund-raising  campaign,  and 
recently  was  named  to  serve 
again  in  1948. 

Victor  Warren  has  accepted 
the  position  of  publisher  of  the 
Webster  City  (Iowa)  Freeman- 
Journal,  succeeding  Jack  Bla- 
DiNE,  who  has  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  active  publisher  of  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  Telephone- 
Register. 

Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Dwight,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Hol¬ 
yoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  American 
International  College  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

J.  Emmet  Richards,  publisher 
of  the  Alpena  (Mi(^.)  News 
and  president  of  the  Michigan 
Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Disabled  Adults,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Michigan  State  Med¬ 
ical  Society’s  award  for  health 
^rvice  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Bay  City,  where  Richards  was 
reelected  to  his  14th  term  as 
president  of  the  crippled  child¬ 
ren’s  society. 

Bill  Morrison,  former  editor 
w  the  Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily 
newt  and  onetime  reporter  for 
me  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ardmore- 
■  ’  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Prett. 

MwiN  F,  Russell,  pre^dent 
and  new  owner  of  the  HarHs- 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 


News,  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Harrisburg  Community 
Chest  and  Council  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Charles  Morrison,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspapers. 

Thomas  O’Brien  Flynn,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Intelligencer  since  1926,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  re¬ 
cently  in  order  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  owner  and  op¬ 
erator  of  Wheeling  Downs  Race 
Track. 


In  The  Business  Office 


I.  B.  HEISTAND  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  southwestern  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street 
J  ournal.  Mr. 

Heistand  who 
has  been  Ad¬ 
vertising  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the 
Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal 
assumes  his 
new  duties  im¬ 
mediately. 

Walter  D.  Heistand 
Barkdull  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  and  Charles  L.  Nich¬ 
olson,  advertising  promotion 
manager,  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  Barkdull,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  16  years  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  also 
was  retail  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald.  Nicholson, 
Scripps-Howard  veteran,  more 
recently  was  with  the  Pacific 
division,  bureau  of  advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 

George  Simpson,  for  the  last 
14  months  since  his  release  from 
the  Marine  Corps  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East-Ore- 
gonian,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 
Replacing  him  in  Pendleton,  is 
William  Scharn. 

August  W.  Langefield  has 
been  named  assistant  manager 
of  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer. 

Robert  S.  Foster,  a  member 
of  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Tribune 
Newspapers  advertising  staff 
for  the  past  seven  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  Cramer- 
Tobias-Meyer,  Inc.,  New  York 
retail  advertising  syndicate. 

Gene  Woods  has  replaced 
Don  Thompson  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Harry  D.  Beaver,  for  seven 
years  a  member  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  advertising 
department,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mecklenburg  Furni¬ 
ture  Shops,  Inc.  No  replacement 
has  been  announced. 

Betty  Eivers,  formerly  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  new  secreta^  to  A.  B, 
Wallace,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
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gon  Journal.  Also  new  in  the  de¬ 
partment  is  Jeanne  Marr,  re¬ 
placing  Norma  Davenport,  pro¬ 
moted. 

A.  C.  Lucas,  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Philips  Industries  Ltd. 
He  has  been  with  the  News- 
Herald  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Roderick  MacRae,  personnel 
director  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
has  been  named  moderator  of 
a  weekly  radio  forum,  “San 
Diego  Talks  It  Over’’,  sponsored 
by  the  two  newspapers. 

Charles  MacDonald,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  district  manager  in 
the  city  circulation  department 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
and  for  the  last  10  years  town 
manager  at  Cannon  Beach,  Ore., 
has  retired. 

Carolyn  Cockrell,  resigned 
from  the  classified  advertising 
sales  force  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  has  been  replaced 
by  Josephine  Graytok. 

Marvin  (Bud)  Hays,  of  the 
city  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Hays,  a  former  pro¬ 
motion  department  employe  of 
the  Journid,  are  parents  of  their 
first  child  born  recently. 

Robert  Woodruff  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  retail  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  with  the 
naming  of  Ralph  Morrison  as 
chief  of  the  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  Edna  Trrus,  of  New  York 
City,  is  new  secretary  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Jones,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  re¬ 
placing  Alicia  Cain,  who  has 
moved  to  the  East  Coast. 

Bert  Willard,  formerly  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star -News, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology’s  news  bureau. 

Phil  Lowe  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Press. 

Herbert  F.  Hale,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Hillsdale  Com¬ 
munity  Concert  association. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HOWARD  DEVREE,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff 
for  21  years,  has  been  named 
art  editor  of  the  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Edward  Alden 
Jewell. 

Edmond  Turcotte,  United 
States ‘born  newspaper  man  of 
French-Canadian  parentage  and 
with  a  dual  nationality,  has 
been  nominated  as  Canadian 
consul  at  Chicago.  He  was  until 
recently  editor  of  the  Quebec 
Le  Canada,  official  Liberal 
newspaper  of  Quebec  Province. 

H.  Worth  Jones  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  telegraph  desk, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  replac¬ 
ing  Ted  Raynor,  resigned  to 
join  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 

News-Argus. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Mary  Evelyn  Smith  and 
Scott  Thurber  have  joined  the 
editorial  staff,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times. 

Valerie  Scarritt  has  joined 
the  society  department.  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times,  replacing  Jane 
Hochrein,  resigned. 

Art  Leibson,  reporter,  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Leibson  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son,  Oct.  29. 

John  A.  Rob¬ 
erts.  until  re¬ 
cently  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.) 

Sun,  has  re- 
turned  to  the 
news  staff  of 
the  Port  land 
Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  where  he 
worked  previ¬ 
ously  for  eight 
months  in  1945. 

Philip  H. 

Parrish,  editor  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian  editorial 
page,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
of  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  to  make  a  re- 
survey  of  the  American  occupa- 
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tion  zones  in  Europe.  Parrish 
was  one  of  a  group  of  editors 
who  made  a  western  European 
survey  a  year  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  war  department. 

Melvin  Riftkin  joined  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Donald  Foxvog  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Herald  as  news  ed¬ 
itor.  A  resident  of  Champaign, 
Ill.,  he  recently  received  his 
M.A.  degree  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  he  holds  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  same  institu¬ 
tion.  Foxvog  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Daily  Illini  while 
in  college  and  was  with  the 
Champaign-V rbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier  circulation  department  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Alabama. 

Jack  McBryde,  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  staff  of  the  War  A^ets 
Administration  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  for  the  past  year,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Thomas  E.  Knode  has  been 
named  director  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.’s  press  de¬ 
partment.  succeeding  Sydney  H. 
Eiges,  who  has  been  named  a 
vicepresident.  Knode  was  at 
one  time  a  reporter  with  the 
United  Press  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Douglas  F.  McKean,  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  McKean 
became  parents  of  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Oct.  23. 

Jack  Rutledge.  Texas  state 
editor  in  the  Dallas  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  has  returned 
from  a  Caribbean  cruise  with 
his  wife,  Dell  Rutledge,  Dallas 
Morning  News  Station  WFAA’s 
only  feminine  news  writer. 

Carol  Reiser,  assistant  in  the 
editorial  library  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  has  resigned 
to  become  secretary  at  Milwau- 
kie.  Ore.,  grade  school. 

Robert  Collins,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald  has  joined  the  state 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald;  Olga  Ann  Pin- 
etta  has  also  joined  the  Press 
Herald. 

William  J.  Duncliffe,  of  the 
State  House  News  Bureau,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  joined  the  city  staff, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press. 

Nils  Lenartson.  formerly 
with  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine 
Central  Railroad  press  depart¬ 
ment,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  U.  S.  Steel  public  re¬ 
lations  department. 

Paul  Porter  of  the  Portland 
( Me. )  Evening  Express  has 
been  shifted  from  the  city  re- 
portorial  staff  to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

Aycock  Brown  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Morehead  (N.  C.) 
Tioin  City  Times  as  editorial 
adviser  and  consultant. 

Fred  Pass,  formerly  of  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  has 
join^  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  as  a  reporter. 

Dewey  Ray,  newcomer  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  and  Mrs. 


Ray  recently  became  parents  of 
their  first  child.  A  third  daugh¬ 
ter  was  recently  born  to  Mrs. 
Paul  Hauser,  wife  of  Oregonian 
newsman. 

Florence  Bigger,  Janet  John¬ 
son,  Genevieve  Thomsen,  An- 
nett  Laslett  Ross  and  Betty 
Lu  Nixon  Johnstone,  have 
joined  the  Home  Institute  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian.  Jean 
Beckner  Bizeau,  new  bride  in 
the  department,  has  resigned. 

Albert  L.  Pellaton,  Boy  Scout 
executive,  has  been  named  to 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

DeWitt  Brewer,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  re- 

fiorter,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
ic  relations  director  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Association  of 
Commerce.  Brewer,  former  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  reporter,  was  at 
one  time  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Convention  bureau. 

Bolton  Schwartz,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  staff  writer 
and  president  of  the  Pica  Club, 
North  Jersey  newspapermens 
organization,  became  a  grand¬ 
father  for  the  first  time  last 
week. 

Harry  Reutlinger,  Chicago 
Herald-American  city  editor,  is 
doing  a  weekly  sponsored  radio 
broadcast  every  Sunday  evening 
over  Station  WIND,  Chicago.  His 
program  inaugurated  a  new  type 
of  journalistic-radio  reporting, 
“The  City  Editor  Speaks.”  His 
seven-minute  chat  consists  of  re¬ 
viewing  his  city  editor  s  "future 
book"  and  telling  inside  stories 
of  items  he  chooses  to  use  that 
are  on  the  forthcoming  week’s 
"set"  assignments. 

Daniel  B.  Maher,  former  New 
Jersey  reporter  and  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  has  resigned  his 
post  as  an  Assistant  U.  S.  Attor- 
new  to  fill  a  newly  created  post 
as  special  investigator  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Jack  Bernard  Tate,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  legal  editor  of  the 
United  States  Daily,  has  been 
named  deputy  legal  adviser  of 
the  State  Department. 

Dan  Cook,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  sports  writer,  is  new  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Vincent  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  Houston. 

Harry  McCleary,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  desk  man,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Houston  Morphy  Chess  Club. 

Norton  McGiffin,  professor  of 
history  and  government  at  North 
Texas,  Agricultural  College,  Arl¬ 
ington,  ’Tex.,  is  writing  a  new 
three-day-a-week  editorial-page 
column  called  "Listening  Post” 
for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Ruth  Schumm,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
Washington  bureau,  has  joined 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
Washington  bureau. 

Homer  Olsen,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  and  Mrs.  Olsen  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son  re¬ 
cently. 

Maurice  Moran,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Italy,  Austria  and 
Hungary  for  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  appointed  acting 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau. 
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Bob  Engler,  formerly  of  Set 
tie.  Wash.,  has  joined  the  &| 
Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch  and  Pk| 
neer  Press  as  newscaster. 

Mrs.  Constance  Cameron  h) 
resigned  from  the  society  dept- 1 
ment  of  the  Schenectady  (N.f  I 
Union-Star.  I 

Tommy  Woodrum,  sports  kI 
nouncer  for  WKNA,  Charlestal 
W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  spor, 
desk  at  the  Charleston  Dq^ 
Mail  for  the  football  season.^ 
Albert  L.  Morris,  sports  ei 
tor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroi 
icle,  has  been  elected  to  a  t*;. 
year  term  on  the  board  of  dire 
tors  for  the  South  Atlantic  Ba» 
ball  League  Writers  Associatka 
Howard  Erickson  is  the  fin 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  < 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herij 
to  retire  under  the  papers  rt 
vised  retirement  program,  i 
Erickson  had  been  with  th 
World-Herald  34  years.  Heisth 
author  of  the  novel,  "Son  if 
Earth.” 

Wayne  Livingston  has  rt 
turned  to  the  sports  staff  of  ^ 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World -Htnlt 
after  service  in  the  Army. 

Allen  V.  Dowli.ng,  reportc 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jounui 
and  formerly  of  the  United 
Press,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  new  Nebraska  Resource 
Division. 


Alan  Frazer  is  writing  a  new 
column  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record- American.  As  a  newspa 
per  veteran  with  25  years  of 
well-rounded  experience,  Mi 
Frazer  comments  on  Hub  evens 
and  personalities.  Frazer  his 
previously  served  with  the  Boa 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler  a 
city  editor  and  several  othe 
metropolitan  dailies. 

Malcolm  W.  Bayley  has  bee 
named  an  editorial  writer,  Phoa 
nix  Arizona  Republic  and  Gi 
zette.  Bayley,  in  public  relation.' 
work  in  New  York  City  for  tht 
past  year,  was  editorial  writer 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  for  10  years  and  the  Lonii 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  Joumol,  12 
years.  Donald  C.  Urry,  editorial 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  was 
named  chief  of  the  editorial 
pages,  succeeding  Bill  Aub, 
resigned. 

Keith  Royer  of  the  Lincola 
( Neb. )  State  Journal,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Writers  Guild.  He  al» 
serves  the  Lincoln  Writers  Guild 
in  the  same  office. 

Tom  Olmstead  has  been  tr^ 
f erred  from  the  Forth  Worn 
( 'Tex. )  Press,  where  he 
aviation  editor  and  copy  dea 
man,  to  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Poh 

John  Leonard,  former  chief  id 
Reuters’  Washington  bureau.  h« 
joined  the  morning  copy  de^ 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  S»f' 
Telegram.  He  was  a  Reuters  w 
correspondent  in  the  Pac^c,  and 
at  one  time  edited  the  ParuiM 
American. 

Burke  Davis,  special 
writer  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  u 
News,  has  resigned  to  wcept » 
position  on  the  news  staff  ot  m 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Robert  S.  Rod  win, 
graduated  in  June,  1947,  ^ 
the  Medill  School  of 

Northwestern  University,  is 

charge  of  the  graphic  arts 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Montana* 


OF  INDUSTRY 


WEALTH  OF  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 
IMMENSE  COAL  RESERVES 
LARGE  LUMBER  PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE  WATER  POWER 
ABUNDANT  LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE  WOOL  CLIP 
VARIED  AGRICULTURE 
TREMENDOUS  WHEAT  YIELD 
SCENIC  BEAUTY 


One  of  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  based  on  in- 
dnstrial  opftort  uni  ties  in 
the  stales  served  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


Known  as  the  “Treasure  State.”  Montana 
is  ricliK'  endowed  with  raw  materials  essen¬ 
tial  to  industrial  production.  Among  the 
many  metallic  minerals  are  silver,  copper, 
lead,  manganese,  chromium  and  molybde¬ 
num.  Coal  reserves  have  been  estimated  at 
over  400  billion  tons.  The  majority  of  the 
state's  cities  are  supplied  with  natural  gas. 


beets,  potatoes,  together  with  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  are  grown  on  its  farms.  There  are 
many  thousand  acres  of  forests,  principally 
pine. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  serves  Butte  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  mining  area,  and  ^est 
Yellow'stone — most  popular  rail  entrance  to 
the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Montana  is  a  top  producer  of  eattle  and 
sheep,  the  annual  sheep  production  being 
approximately  two  million  bead  with  a 
wool  clip  of  great  value.  In  agriculture, 
wheat  takes  first  rank  among  grains.  Sugar 


Montana  welcomes  new  industry.  It  has  the 
space,  materials,  facilities  and  manpower 
to  encourage  firms  seeking  new  locations. 
Additional  advantages  are  good  living  con¬ 
ditions,  an  excellent  educational  system 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

THE  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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RADIO 

‘Newspaper  Issue’ 


Revived  by 

THE  ISSUE  of  newspaper-oper¬ 
ated  radio  stations  was  revived 
this  week  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Holding  that  all  else  being 
equal,  non-newspaper  applicants 
should  be  preferred  over  pub¬ 
lishers  in  granting  station  li¬ 
censes,  the  FCC  has  substituted 
a  Methodist  Church  radio  affil¬ 
iate  for  News  Syndicate  Co., 
Inc.  (New  York  Daily  News)  in 
its  final  allocations  of  FM  per¬ 
mits  in  the  New  York  area. 

Reverses  April  Ruling 

The  Commission  reversed  its 
proposed  finding  of  last  April 
when  it  favored  the  News  as  an 
FM  broadcaster  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  competition  for  stations  be¬ 
ing  operated  by  the  New  York 
Post  and  New  York  Times. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  News 
Syndicate,  told  E  &  P  he  was 
“keenly  disappointed”  by  the 
FCC’s  final  ruling.  The  News, 
he  said,  had  gone  ahead  since 
last  April  with  plans  for  FM 
station  operation  and  had  in¬ 
cluded  facilities  for  it  in  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  new  News  television- 
radio  center. 

He  would  not  say  at  this  time 
whether  the  News  intended  to 
appeal  from  the  Commission's 
report,  but  he  stressed  that  “we 
are  unhappy  about  the  reasoning 
for  the  denial  of  a  permit — 
mainly  that  we  are  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

This  was  the  only  change  in 
the  grants  provisionally  an¬ 
nounced  which  proposed  a  sta¬ 
tion  grant  to  the  News  and  four 
others.  This  week’s  report  re¬ 
affirmed  the  Commission’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  that 
editorial  content  of  the  News 
should  be  considered  relevant 
evidence  in  examining  the 
broadcast  license  application. 

Out  of  17  applicants  for  FM 
frequencies  in  the  New  York 
City-North  Jersey  area,  FCC  ap¬ 
proved  the  following:  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.;  WMCA, 
Inc.;  Unity  Broadcasting  Corp. 
of  New  York;  Radio  Corporation 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church;  North  Jersey 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

Among  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cants  were  affiliates  of  Newark 
(N,  J.)  News  and  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Star-Ledger. 

Difficulty  in  Making  Choice 

The  Commissioners  admitted 
difficulty  in  determining  whether 
a  grant  to  the  News  or  one  to 
WLIB,  Inc.,  a  New  York  Post 
affiliate,  would  better  serve  pub¬ 
lic  interest — and  conclude  by 
rejecting  both.  T^eir  decision 
turned  upon  “the  newspaper  is¬ 
sue” — the  question  long  before 
FCC  as  to  whether  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  press  and  radio  is  in  the 
public  interest.  While  no  policy 
had  been  declared  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  point,  it  was  agreed  this  is¬ 
sue  is  a  factor  to  be  weighed; 
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F-M  Ruling 

and  that  it  was  considered  here 
is  evidenced  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  final  report: 

“In  appraising  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  two  other  applicants 
herein.  News  Syndicate  Co., 
Inc.,  and  WLIB,  Inc.,  considera¬ 
tion  necessarily  must  be  given 
to  the  newspaper  publishing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  owners. 

“News  Syndicate  Co.  Inc.,  is 
the  publisher  of  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  each  of  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  published  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  WLIB,  Inc., 
is  wholly  owned  by  Dorothy  S. 
Thackrey  who,  individually  or 
through  subsidiaries,  publishes 
two  New  York  City  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  have  repeatedly  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  comparative  hear¬ 
ings,  such  as  this,  if  all  other 
factors  are  equal,  the  public  in¬ 
terest  is  generally  better  served 
by  preferring  non-newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants  over  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants  since  this  promotes  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  ownership  of  media 
of  mass  communication  and  com¬ 
petition  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  information. 

“Accordingly,  while  the  two 
applicants  here  involved  have 
both  the  financial  resources  and 
the  staff  necessary  to  execute 
their  respective  proposals  and 
each  has  proposed  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  program  service,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  remaining  appli¬ 
cants  herein  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  because  they  do  not  have 
such  newspaper  connections.” 

Hyde  Opposes  Majority 

Commissioner  Rosel  A.  Hyde 
broke  with  his  colleagues  on 
“the  newspaper  issue.”  ( He  was 
not  a  member  of  FCC  during  the 
hearings  and  report  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  several  years  ago.)  A  foot¬ 
note  to  the  report  states: 

“Commissioner  Hyde  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  reason  given 
for  denying  the  application  of 
News  Syndicate  Company  or 
that  of  WLIB,  Inc.,  is  not  appli¬ 
cable.  He  takes  the  view  that 
these  applicants  made  superior 
showings  and  that  the  argument 
that  competition  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  and  information 
in  the  New  York  market  would 
be  promoted  by  preferring  other 
applicants  is  unrealistic.” 

Commissioner  Clifford  J.  Durr 
was  the  only  member  who  noted 
an  exception  to  exclusion  of 
“editorial  content”  testimony. 
American  Jewish  Congress  had 
opposed  the  Daily  News  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  contention  that  a 
comparison  of  its  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columnar  content  with 
those  of  other  New  York  City 
newspapers,  established  the 
News  as  prejudiced  against  cer¬ 
tain  races.  The  organization 
also  introduced  statements  con¬ 
cerning  writings  of  John  O’Don¬ 
nell.  Washington  columnist  and 
bureau  chief  of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  provisional  repo^  the 


commission  found  the  material 
not  relevant.  Exceptions  to  that 
ruling  were  filed.  The  final  re¬ 
port  notes  no  basis  for  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  last  footnote  to  the  report 
reads: 

“Commissioner  Durr  does  not 
join  in  the  views  expressed 
herein  as  to  the  exceptions  filed 
by  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress.  He  believes  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  presented  by  A.J.C.  was 
entitled  to  weight  and  should 
have  been  considered  adversely 
to  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a 
competitive  hearing  of  this 
kind.” 

Walker  Acting  Chairman 

Commissioner  Paul  A.  Walker, 
who  has  been  on  the  “anti-news¬ 
paper  side”  of  the  issue  from 
way  back,  was  appointed  acting 
chairman  of  the  commission  this 
week. 

Walker,  a  former  Oklahoma 
public  utilities  commissioner, 
sided  with  then-Chairman  James 
L.  Fly  in  the  protracted  fight 
brought  on  by  “the  newspaper 
issue”  several  years  ago.  ’The 
opposition  was  led  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  now  an 
executive  of  Cowles  Radio  with 
offices  at  WOL  in  Washington. 
Craven  eventually  won  his  point 
when  FCC  sidestepped  by  decid¬ 
ing  not  to  formalize  a  policy. 
Since  that  time  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  is  one  of  many  factors 
considered  in  evaluating  com¬ 
petitive  applications,  but  it  is 
not  a  controlling  one. 

It  is  not  expected  that  Walker 
will  be  recommended  for  the 


full-time  chairmanship  left 
cant  by  the  resignation 
Charles  R.  Denny,  Jr.,  who 
moving  to  National  Broadca 
Co.  as  general  counsel, 
frequently  mentioned  as  a 
cessor  is  Wayne  Coy,  one-t 
administrative  assistant  to  Pi 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  directs 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
stations. 

■ 

Newhouse  P< 
$im000  for 
Radio  Station 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. — Col.  Hanyj 
Wilder  has  announced  sale 
WSYR  to  S.  I.  Newhouse,  pru 
cipal  owner  of  the  Syracuse  He 
ald-Journal,  Syracuse  Pa 
Standard,  and  newspapers  in  I 
New  York  City  area. 

The  purchase  includes  all 
facilities  and  assets  of  the 
tral  New  York  Broadca 
Corp.  at  a  price  of  $1,200,000,] 

Newhouse  announced  Wik 
will  continue  as  president 
WSYR  and  the  staff  will  be 
changed. 

The  5,000-watt  station  is 
of  the  30  basic  outlets  in  the  1 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  net? 
Besides  this,  the  WSYR  inte 
also  operate  WSYR-FM,  the  1 
frequency  modulation  statio| 
opened  in  Syracuse. 

Wilder  is  also  president 
WTRY,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  WE 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Neither 
these  stations  is  involved  in  i 
sale. 
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Television  station  of  the 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  . .  .  irS 

TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


nrV's  new  5-kilowatt  television  transmitter.  Divides  into  eight 
»»11,  lightweight  units  for  easy  installation.  Features  "walk-in” 
•QStruaion  to  simplify  servicing,  high-level  modulation  to  elimi- 
>te  complicated  adjustments,  and  radically  new  tubes— RCA  8D2I 
twin  tetrodes— in  the  output  stages. 


•  Here’s  still  another  important  news¬ 
paper  getting  ready  to  bring  television 
to  a  metropolitan  area. 

During  1948,  the  Los  AngelesTimes" 
new  television  station,  KTTV,  plans  to 
be  on  the  air  with  an  effective  signal 
of  more  than  19,000  watts. 

Already  on  order  from  RCA  are  two 
image-orthicon  field  cameras  and  the 
5-kilowatt,  TT-5A  transmitter— the 
"all<hanner’  unit  that  is  putting  tele¬ 
vision  on  the  map  now  .  .  .  already 
chosen  by  27  top  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  from  coast  to  coast  to 
bring  crystal  clear  pictures  and  sound 
to  a  potential  audience  of  40,000,000 
people.  Nine  transmitters  have  already 
been  delivered;  the  remainder  are  being 
shipped  at  the  rate  of  three  per  month. 


Yes,  television  is  moving  fast.  Better 
make  your  plans  soon  to  capitalize  on 
this  new  medium  .  .  .  to*utilize  its  tre¬ 
mendous  audience  impact  for  news¬ 
casting,  advertising,  and  circulation 
building. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your 
planning,  whether  you  want  to  start 
on  a  small  or  large  scale.  RCA’s  "add- 
a-unit”  designs  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
get  on-the-air  fast,  at  surprisingly  low 
cost . .  .  permit  economical  station  ex¬ 
pansion  as  your  audience  grows. 

Be  the  first  in  your  city  to  offer  this 
new  public  service.  You  can  get  started 
today  by  writing  c/o  Department  25-K 
for  complete  planning  information 
and  cost  data.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Camden.  N.  J. 


•AIrvaily  annaiim-ett ;  St.  Luitu  Punt-IHtHiOtek.  Tk*  MilM-nuk^e  JoHrmit.  Tkr  ••Wji-hiiiRton*'  Ktening  Stcr,  The 
Phiitvitlpkiti  l»uHh>r,  lli**  F.nrtinff  the  Biiltimort'  the  SHnp^prre  of  HaUlmora,  tnd 

!h»*  F>irt  \Vorth  stnr-Tfi*  oram. 


TSLeViSiOM  BROADCAST  SQUtRMSMT 

RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

SRBtRSSR/RB  RRODUCTS  DSRARTMSRT,  CAMDSR,R,J, 

In  Canada:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  Limited,  Montreal 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Best  Picture  of  Year? 
Editors  Think  Twice 

By  William  Reed 


WHAT,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 

best  news  picture  of  1947? 

Long  silences,  gulps,  indigna¬ 
tion  and  exasperation  greeted 
this  query  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  put  it  to  the  picture  edi¬ 
tors  of  New  York  City  new’spa- 
pcrs  and  wire  services. 

Whether  they  were  caught  at 
their  leisure  or  at  deadlines,  the 
editors,  aimost  to  a  man.  wanted 
time  to  think  it  over.  How,  one 
of  them  demanded  irritably,  do 
you  expect  me  to  answer  that 
question  cold? 

By  their  very  hesitation,  how 
ever,  most  of  the  editors  indi¬ 
cated  that  thev  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  feeling — the  big  news  pic¬ 
ture  contests  are  still  open — 
wide  open — for  a,ll  comers  in  the 
two  months  that*  remain  of  this 
year. 

This  suspicion  was  confirmed 
when  some  of  the  editors,  after 
thinking  twice.  made  their 
choices.  With  the  exceptions  of 
two  sports  pictures,  no  picture 
was  named  by  more  than  one 
editor. 

The  sport  pictures,  which  re 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  two 
editors,  were  those  taken  by 
Acme  Photographer  Eddy  Jerry 
in  the  sixth  game  of  the'  World 
Series.  One  .showed  Jackie  Rob- 
in.son.  Dodger  first  ba.seman.  in 
his  .secondbase  slide  into  Phil 
Rizzuto:  the  other,  taken  S.'iO 
feet  from  the  plav.  showed  A1 
Gionfriddo's  sensational  catch  of 
a  ball  hit  by  Joe  DiMaggio  for 
what  promised  to  be  a  homerun. 
(E&P.  Oct.  11.  p.  46). 

One  editor  said  he  believed 
these  were  particularly  good 
nominations  for  prize  pictures, 
because  so  manv  prize  winners 
were  good  simply  because  the 
photographer  happened  to  be 
the  only  one  present  at  the  time 
of  the  aflion. 

“At  the  world  series."  he 
pointed  out.  “many  photog¬ 
raphers  were  present,  but  only 
one  photographer  got  good  nic 
tures  of  these  plavs.  Gionfriddo’s 
catch  is  now  a  matter  of  history 
in  baseball,  and  we  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  record  to  prove  it” 

Other  nominations  included  a 
picture  of  a  mother  turning  in 
grief  from  the  bodv  of  her 
drowned  child  ( bv  Paul  Calvert, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times):  a 
picture  of  a  bloodhound  finding 
a  lost  child  (by  Jack  Tehan, 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel — story 
E&P,  Oct.  25,  p.  46);  a  picture 
of  a  boy  gunman  using  another 
boy  as  a  shield  (by  Frank 
Cushing,  Boston  (Mass.)  Trav¬ 
eler — story,  E&P,  July  5,  p.  40). 
All  were  distributed  nationally 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

By  and  large,  however,  the 
editors  were  stuck.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  go  on  record  as  com- 
nriitting  themselves  on  any  one 
picture,  or  even  several. 

This  situation  indicates  that 
unless  a  particularly  unusual 
picture  is  mr.de  within  the  next 


two  months  there  will  be  less 
unanimity  among  the  decisions 
of  .iudges  for  national  picture 
contests  than  existed  last  year. 
It  was  then  that  five  national 
boards  of  .iudges  chose  Arnold 
Hardy’s  Atlanta  hotel  fire  pic¬ 
ture  as  the  best  of  1946.  Hardy 
won  SI. 290  in  cash  plus  a  set  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Inside  Reading 
TO  PROVIDE  photographers 

with  complete  information 
about  Kodak  professional  color 
films,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
oanv  has  just  announced  a  new 
Kodak  Data  Book.  “Ektachrome 
and  Kodachrome  Professional 
Films." 

A  complete  revision  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  previous  Data  Book 
on  Kodachrome  Professional 
Film,  together  with  equally  ex¬ 
tensive  information  on  Kodak 
Ektachrome  Film,  the  text  is  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  sections  covering 
film  types  and  handling,  storage, 
picture-taking  equipment,  back¬ 
grounds.  make-up.  lighting,  ex¬ 
posure.  reproduction  of  color 
transparencies,  and  special  uses 
of  color  films.  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  films  themselves  is 
summarized  in  data  sheets. 

Impact  Shot 

BECAUSE  Robert  Collins.  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  photographer,  decided  to 
stav  and  see  all  of  the  football 
game  instead  of  leaving  early 
as  he  had  planned,  he  took  an 
action  .shot  of  a  head-on  grid  col¬ 
lision  that  was  rated  as  among 
the  n:ost  outstanding  shots  of 
the  year  for  the  newspaper. 

His  photo  depicted  the  terrific 
imnact  of  two  players  in  the  air. 
W’ith  a  third  one  coming  into  the 
plav. 

The  action  occurred  near  the 
line  where  Photographer  Collins 
was  standing,  and  was  the 
talked-of  play  of  the  game. 

Out  of  the  Box 

INSTALLATION  of  the  first  pri¬ 
vate  automobile  telephone  in 
Western  Canada  was  comoleted 
on  a  car  for  A.  Jones,  photog- 
ranhe>’-renorter  for  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

Dassonville  Company,  Ltd., 
Newton,  N.  J.,  announces  dras¬ 
tic  price  reductions  on  Charcoal 
Black  and  Charcoal  Ember  pro¬ 
jection  papers.  The  reductions, 
ranging  as  high  as  33V&*7r,  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  40  in.  and  60  in.  rolls 
for  professional  photographers. 

Tiffen  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  new  “All  Pur¬ 
pose"  line  of  photographic  ac¬ 
cessories.  These  are:  Adapter 
Rings,  Filters,  Adapter  Ring  In¬ 
serts,  to  be  used  with  Tiffen  Se¬ 
ries  5,  6  and  7  lens  shades.  Re¬ 
taining  Rings  and  Step-up  Rings, 
thus  providing  filter-shade  com¬ 
binations  for  all  cameras. 


PERSONAL 
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partment  at  Fieldston  School, 
New  York  City.  He  is  teaching 
several  classes  in  elementary 
printing  and  supervising  the 
high  school  printshop  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper. 

Ron  Moxness, 
staff  writer  of 
the  P  or  t  la  nd 
( Ore. )  Or  ego- 
nian,  left  for 
London  la^t 
week  for  a  re¬ 
porting  tour  of 
Great  Britain 
and  Scandina¬ 
via. 

Tom  Allan, 
city  editor  of 
the  Topeka  Moxness 
(Kas.)  Daily 

Capital  for  the  past  year,  will  be¬ 
gin  work  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald 
Nov.  10.  Allan  worked  on  the 
Wellington  (Kas.)  Daily  News 
before  his  five  years’  service  in 
the  Army,  and  began  working 
for  the  Capital  following  his  d^- 
charge  from  the  Air  Corps  in 
1946.  Gabe  Parks  and  Paul 
Williams,  formerly  on  the  Daily 
Capital  staff,  are  currently  on 
the  World  Herald  staff. 

Margaret  Holford,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco  and  more  recently 
with  the  Oregon  City  ( Ore. ) 
Banner  Courier,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  McMinnville 
( Ore. )  Telephone-Register.  Isa¬ 
bel  Jacobson,  society  editor  of 
the  Telephone  -  Register,  and 
Marjorie  Ondrizek  of  the  news 
staff  have  resigned. 

John  Armstrong,  former  ly 
news  editor  of  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  Telephone-Register,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
North  Lincoln  News-Guard.  Dave 
Evans,  formerly  of  Minnesota, 
has  joined  the  staff  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

George  Memmott,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  News. 


Wedding  Bells 


CARL  F.  BLAKER.  editor  of  the 

Inglewood  (Calif.)  Citizen. 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Bell,  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Oct.  16. 

Nora  Dwyer  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  and  John 
Crawford,  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
recently. 

Virginia  Stremich  of  the  coun¬ 
try  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
and  Keith  Brandt,  in  Portland, 
recently. 

Frances  Hanna,  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  and  Charles 
McClane,  recently. 

Harold  Fisher  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  and  Marie  Martha 
Devine,  in  Oswego,  Ore.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  A.  Warner,  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Kansas 
City,  and  Alta  Josephine  Saun 
DERs,  a  linquist. 

Edward  Hagan,  assistant  sports 


editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal,  and  Juanita  Rose,  at 
East  St.  Louis,  Oct.  25. 

Clifford  Hulme,  Washington 
Bureau,  Kemsley  Newspapers, 
and  Margaret  McDougall,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Kemsley  New  York 
staff. 

Frank  Oliver,  head  of  the 
New  York  office,  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers,  and  Mrs.  Spences 
Thomas,  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
recently. 

Martha  Jackson,  women's 
page  editor,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Post,  and  Robert  J.  Barrett,  a 
University  of  Cincinnati  student. 
She  will  continue  editing  the 
women’s  page. 

Marjorie  B.  Moore,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ( O. )  Post  copy  reader,  and 
Walter  Malony.  Mrs.  Malony, 
formerly  on  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Press,  resigned  the  Post  job  after 
marrying. 

Marjorie  Pennington,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star  copy  girl, 
and  George  B.  Frimsing. 

Shirley  Mae  Mathieu,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department.  La 
Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  Daily  Neva 
Tribune,  and  Leo  Jesiolowski, 
Oct.  25,  in  Peru.  Ill. 

Lucille  Virginia  Gates, 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Maurice  Castu, 
courthouse  reporter.  Mobile 
( Ala. )  Press  Register,  Oct.  18  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala. 

Jan  Fuller  Morris,  garden 
columnist  for  the  Phoenix 
( Ariz. )  Gazette,  and  Robert  D. 
Wald,  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Times  staff,  at  Phoenix,  Oct.  18. 

Shirley  Wardhaugh,  reporter 
for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 
and  Michael  Chater,  in  Octo¬ 
ber. 


©faituarp 


PAUL  ROBERTS  JERNIGAN, 

61,  former  co-editor  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla..  Oct.  24.  Mr. 
Jernigan  was  born  in  Kobe, 
Japan,  and  returned  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  a  young  man  to 
complete  his  education  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Academy.  His 
father  was  consul  to  Japan  un¬ 
der  President  Cleveland's  admin¬ 
istration,  and  later  was  consul- 
general  in  Shanghai,  China. 

Walter  Jordan.  75,  veteran 
journalist,  at  his  home  in  Vp 
couver,  B.  C.,  recently.  A  native 
of  England.  Mr.  Jordan  came  to 
Canada  at  the  age  of  six  to  li« 
in  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  where  M 
entered  the  printing  and  puk 
lishing  business  at  the  age  of  In¬ 
in  British  Columbia  he  served 
with  the  Nelson  News,  Tro'l 
News  and  Rossland  Miner  In 
1917  he  became  publisher  of  tM 
Revelstoke  Review.  He  retired 
in  1923. 

Edwin  O.  Perrin,  58,  a  partnnr 
in  the  New  York  City  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Henry  A.  Loudon, 
cently.  in  a  New  York  hos^ 
He  formerly  worked  for  J. 
ter  Thompson  as  a  copy  writtf 
and  was  vicepresident  of 
Cann  Erickson,  Inc.,  for  14  years 
During  the  war  he  was  natiw 
campaign  manager  of  the  rtv 
Advertising  Council. 
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NO  MORE  WAITING ! 

GET  THESE  DESIRABLE  GRAFLEX 
ACCESSORIES  FRO/I/I  YOUR  GRAFLEX  DEALER  NOW! 


f  GRAPHIC 
Photography  M 


S-17Cords 


A-20  Cords 


F-17  Cords 


"Spare"  S'’ 
Reflectors 


Vulcanoid* 
Carrying  Cases 


Graflex*  Flash 
Synchronizers 


le-optar*  lenses 
10"  and  15" 


8th  Edition  of 

GRAPHIC  GRAFLBX  Photography 


“No  more  waiting”— music  to  your  ears . . .  and  ours!  Now’s  the  time 
to  snap  up  these  wanted  accessories— readily  available  from  your 
Graflex  Dealer. 

If  you’re  an  owner  of  any  type  Graflex  camera,  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  just  such  an  announcement.  These  desirable  additions  make 
wonderful  “early  Christmas  shopping”  buys,  too!  See  your  dealer 
right  away. 

Meantime,  we  hope  you’ll  soon  receive  that  new  ^Pacemaker 
*  GRAPHIC  you  ordered.  If  you’d  like  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  greatest  Graphics  ever  made— and  their  accessories— write  for 
descriptive  booklet.  Graflex,  Inc.,  Room  1 33,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 

^Trademarks  Reg.  U.  S.  Rat.  Off. 


GRAFLEX  Infor¬ 
mation  Centers— at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  and  3045 
Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Press  Indicted 
For  One-Sided 
Ploy  on  Lee  Case 

CriticUm  of  the  American 
press  for  playing  up  only  one 
side  of  the  story  involving  Lieut. 
Gen.  John  C.  H.  Lee’s  command 
in  Italy  is  expressed  in  the 
Infantry  Journal,  November  is¬ 
sue. 

An  article,  "The  Lee  Side  of 
^e  Storm,"  bears  a  fictitious 
byline  but  the  writer  identifies 
himself  as  "one  of  10  American 
newspapermen"  who  gave  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  treatment  to  Lee’s 
headquarters  at  Leghorn,  at  the 
general’s  invitation,  after  accu¬ 
sations  had  been  made  by  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Ruark,  United  Features 
Syndicate  columnist. 

“Why  did  Ruark  get  the 
splash  headlines  and  the  rest  of 
us  about  three  inches  back  in 
the  classified  section,  if  that?” 
the  writer  asks  before  telling 
"why  some  of  us  didn’t  write 
exactly  what  we  thought— or  if 
we  did  it  wasn’t  printed — or  if 
it  was  printed  it  got  small  head¬ 
lines — or  if  it  was  on  the  front 
page  you  didn’t  read  it  or  for¬ 
got  it  as  soon  as  you  had.” 

The  correspondents,  according 
to  the  writer,  found  themselves 
in  considerable  agreement  that, 
among  other  things,  Ruark’s 
most  serious  allegations  against 
Lee  —  brutal  treatment  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  of  prisoners — could 
be  disproved  or  dismissed  iof 
lack  of  proof. 

Their  personal  conclusions, 
however,  were  not  necessarily 
what  they  wrote  or  what  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  writer  asserts.  One  reason 
for  this,  he  offered,  is  that  “in 
the  profession — as  it  is  laugh¬ 
ingly  called — it’s  not  considered 
cricket  to  tear  the  other  fellow’s 
story  apart  publicly — ^not,  at 
least,  unless  you  can  build  cir¬ 
culation  by  so  doing.” 

“Most  important,”  the  writer 
goes  on,  "is  that  every  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Leghorn  knew  in 
his  secret  heart  that  Ruark  had 
all  the  best  of  it  ...  An  officer, 
Mid  especially  a  general  officer 
is,  by  World  War  II  Joiumalistic 
axiom,  always  a  stinker. 

‘"^e  newspaper  way  to  pro¬ 
motion  and  pay  is  through  at¬ 
tacking  him.  You  can  get  fired 
or  ( as  two  of  us  were )  cautioned 
by  your  home  office  against 
‘bias’  if  you  say  or  imply  that 
there’s  something  to  be  said  for 
him.” 

The  press,  the  writer  charges, 
has  convicted  Lee  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  witness.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  hints  for  the 
Army  to  make  it  easier  for  news¬ 
papermen  to  get  at  the  truth. 
One  suggestion  is  that  the  Army 
keep  solid,  factual  material 
about  its  doings  flowing  into 
newspaper  and  press  association 
offices. 

■ 

Page  for  Farmers 

Portland,  Me. — ^The  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  are  running  a  full  page  of 
farm  news  on  Saturdays.  Frank 
W.  Lovering  has  been  named 
farm  editor. 


SYNDICATE  NOTES 

Assignment:  Conventions 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  that  some¬ 
one  who  has  been  through  the 
mill  should  be  able  to  pick  up 
background  of  interest  United 
Feature  Syndicate  has  been 
forehanded  in  signing  Mrs.  Clare 
Booth  Luce  to  cover  both  presi¬ 
dential  conventions  beginning 
next  June.  Active  as  a  congress- 
woman  and  wideiy  read  as  au¬ 
thor  of  occasional  articles,  Mrs. 
Luce  wrote  one  or  two  stories 
on  the  last  conventions  for 
United  Press.  Her  UFS  series 
will  include  daily  pieces  and  an 
article  or  two  before  and  after 
the  conventions. 

New  Features 
WOODCRAFT  in  a  comic  strip 

is  Select  Features  Syndicate’s 
answer  to  the  need  for  more  par¬ 
ticipation  sports  features.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  six-a-week  use  on  sports 
pages,  "Dad  Nimrod  and  His 
Boys”  by  Iowa  Newspaper  Ar¬ 
tist  Wilbur  Willman  starts  Dec. 
1  and  runs  a  half  year  —  or 
longer.  The  feature  adds  some 
continuity  to  instructions  on 
.such  woods  lore  as  handling 
rifles,  building  fires,  finding  the 
trail,  etc. 

Starting  next  week  Overseas 
News  Agency  will  round  out  its 
budget  a  bit  by  releasing  a 
weekly  book 
column  by  Pat 
Frank,  former 
ONA  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and 
author  of  the 
novel,  “  Mr. 

Adam.”  ’The  col¬ 
umn  will  com¬ 
ment  in  800  to 
1,000  words  on 
newswort  hy 
books,  especially 
fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  of  inter- 
national  signifi-  Frank 
cance.  Frank  is  a  former  ONA 
Washington  bureau  chief  and 
currently  a  freelance  working 
on  his  second  novel. 

Not  long  ago  the  Shay  Pres¬ 
ton  Agency,  which  sells  car¬ 
toons  for  panel  artists,  opened 
up  a  new  field  for  itself  by  syn¬ 
dicating  a  cartoon  package  to 
house  organs.  It  includes  mat¬ 
ted.  one-column  cartoons  by 
such  nationally  known  artists  as 
Lew  Follette,  Roy  Williams, 
Dick  Strome,  John  Art  Sibley, 


Your  staff  gets 
extra  local  stories 
—  without  overtime 
if  you  get  CQ  LOG 

Wir»  Collttt  For  S»mpU» 

CONGRESSIONAL 

quarterly 
news  features 

Washington 


Scott  Brown  and  Leo  Salkin. 
Now  SPA  is  working  out  an  an¬ 
nual  deal  that  will  lower  the 
price  to  about  $2.50  per  panel 
and  making  the  same  cartoons 
available  to  weekly  newspapers. 

Problems  of  Import 
BRINGING  in  foreign  features 
produces  its  own  set  of  diffi¬ 
culties  for  syndicates.  Harry 
Hanan’s  “Louie,”  for  instance. 
Press  Features  and  customs  of¬ 
ficials  couldn't  see  quite  eye  to 
eye  on  the  value  of  the  “Louie” 
comic  originals  as  they  came  in 
from  England.  Customs  felt  they 
were  originals  widely  sold,  the 
syndicate  that  the  originals  were 
not  for  sale,  merely  the  repro¬ 
ductions.  Customs  first  agreed, 
then  changed  its  ruling.  Result: 
a  compromise  with  PF  import¬ 
ing  photostats  made  in  England 
at  the  nominal  rate  for  prints. 

Notes  and  Cartoon  Chat 
CHARLES  (DOC)  KUHN,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  since  1922,  has 
resigned  and  will  devote  all  his 
time  to  Richardson  Feature 
Syndicate’s  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  “Grandma”  and  “Sparks 
of  Life”  panel.  .  .  .  Landrum 
Bolling,  ONA  bureau  chief  at 
Berlin,  will  be  home  for  fur¬ 
lough  and  lecture  tour  after 
Christmas.  ONA’s  Claire  Nei- 
kind  is  back  in  Rome  from  a 
South  American  trip,  and  Ernest 
Leiser  is  now  traveling  Central 
Europe.  .  .  .  Randolph  Churchill. 
UFS  columnist,  is  back  in  the 
U.  S.  after  a  tour  of  Australia 


and  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  ONA  tuu 
a  new  promotion  manager,  Ger¬ 
aldine  Morris. 

Add  Capp 

AL  CAPP  disclaimed  any  desirt 

to  soapbox  in  a  Nov.  1  letter  to 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Time*- 
Herald,  which  had  protested  hi* 
dealing  in  politics  and  his  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Constitution  and 
had  omitted  a  “Li’l  Abner”  se¬ 
quence  about  Drew  Pearsoa 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  25,  page  11).  Hij 
Bill  of  Rights  continuity,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  a  patriotic  act  re¬ 
quested  by  the  sponsors  of  Free¬ 
dom  Train.  “The  Times-Herald 
editorial,”  he  said  in  part, 
“gravely  advised  me  against 
feuding  with  my  publishers.  l 
have  700  publishers.  The  Times- 
Herald  is  one,  with  no  more  or 
less  importance  to  me  than  just 
that.  I  have  never  feuded  with 
my  publishers  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall.  During  the  past  14  years 
a  few  of  them  have  disagreed 
with  and  constructively  criti¬ 
cized  the  cartoon.” 

■ 

AP  Ser'vice  Added 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Evening 
News,  published  by  the  Patriot 
Co.,  has  become  an  associate 
member  of  the  Associated  Press 
as  the  first  major  improvement 
since  Edwin  F.  Russell,  former 
associate  publisher  of  the  JVeu- 
ark  (N,  J.)  Star-Ledger,  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  and  Patriot 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Vance 
C.  McCormick  in  August.  The 
News  already  has  U.P.  and  INS 
service. 


"HISTORIC  CHURCHES  IH  AMERICA" 

Despite  newsprint  shortage,  this  unusual  newspaper  feature  hai 
met  with  splendid  response  from  the  very  beginning,  because^ 
tlilB  Is  unquestionably  a  psychologically  receptive  period L 
for  Inspirational  Ideas.  PTederlck  PoUey,  artist 
author,  makes  bis  drawings  of  famous  cburcbea  m 

“on-the-spot”  and  gathers  Interesting  factual  m 

data  for  from  200  to  300  words  of  text. 

On  the  basis  of  fine  art,  the  Ulustra- 

tlons  are  as  exquisite  as  etchings  /  — - ■■ 

yet  print  with  appealing  rT~^ATiOA/*W"^  fljy  Wj 

supplier  ST 


'i'  ' 


Ave,,  ladisaspolii  3,  lad. 


form  or  hard  copy. 
Readers  clip  and  save 
the  feature  almost  In¬ 
variably. 

A  circulation-builder 
for  the  Church  N^ewt 
page  or  any  pace, 
for  that  nutter. 
Local  sponsors  en¬ 
thuse  over  the  idea, 
as  a  civic  service. 


The  range  of  historic 
edifices  is  America-wide, 
There  are  painstaking 
portraits  of  venerable  or 
unusual  churches  in  al¬ 
most  every  state.  And 
artist  Polley  is  con¬ 
stantly  touring  the  coun¬ 
try  for  new  subjects. 
Your  own  area  may  be 
next  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  mats,  text  .  .  . 
without  obligation. 
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IT  ALL  STARTED  HERE,  remember,  with  the  Pilgrims.  And 
ever  since  New  England  has  been  a  conspicuous  example  of 
what  plain  hard  work  and  Yankee  ingenuity  can  do  to  create 
market  stability.  The  facts  are  fundamental: 


!Sew  England  is  the  nations*  oldest  region. 


It  has  piled  up  the  most  economic  industry 
.  .  .  is  certainly  the  best  example  in  the  V,  S. 
as  the  typical  pattern  of  economic  growth 
in  a  region. 


Sveninj 
Patriot 
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ft  has  gone  through  three  vital  stages  of 
growth.  First:  Farmings  Fishing,  Forestry, 
Second:  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Construc¬ 
tion,  Third:  Distribution  and  Service, 


I>few  England*s  progress  through  these  three 
stages  has  always  outpaced  the  nation. 


New  England  is  no  “boomtown”  market.  Never  was,  never 
will  be.  Plymouth  Rock  stability  is  built  on  widely  diver¬ 
sified  business  and  industry,  and  high  property  income. 
You  may  have  numerous  markets  that  shine  brighter  for  the 
short  term  .  .  .  but  for  the  long  term  pull  this  is  a  highly 
profitable  pasture. 


America’s  oldest  marketplace  offers  a  bright,  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  you  today. 

New  England  newspapers  will  lead  you  to  it. 


Sell  the  new  BfEW  Englaivd 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— fiMf  eiD«Yi  (MX  BeiloiiTPorf  (M).  Boileii  Poll  (S, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Ceaceid  Beiion  Rmom  R  ABarican  (MREL 

Maakw-PiMet  (E),  Kaaaa  Santl-  Beiloa  Sanday  Advartiiaf  (S), 

ibJ  (|),  MaachaiU  Ualoa  Laadar  fcoefctoa  EatopHia  *  Tlnat  (E), 

(MrE)  Capa  Cod  Siandatd-Tiaiat,  Hvan> 

VERMONT— B--  «•»  (E).  Fall  Rl*a»  HafaU  Nawi 

al^  bSKbS'  FHelibarf  SanMnal  (E)  Haata. 

Haaaar  (E),  BariioKoa  Fraa  lijj'  GaiaHa  (E),  Lawfaaca  Eaala- 

— Alfcol  Dally  Haw  Badford  Saiiday  Slaadwn 

r  TIaiaa  (».  Naw  Badfeid  SlMdard 

Goba  (Mtf),  Bodoa  Globa  (S),  Tlaia»  dC),  North  Adaan  Titatcripl 
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(S),  Bridfaport  Port-TalapaaCMRE). 
Danbury  Nawt-TlaMt  (E),  Hartfora 
CouranI  (M),  Hartf^  Coaiant  (S). 
Hartford  TIaM  (E),  Marldaa  Joaraal 
(E),  MaridanRiMm  (M),  Naw 
BtMn  Harald  (E),  Naw  Haaaa 
RatMr  (ERS),  Naw  Loadoa  Day 
(E),  Nerwalli  Hoar  (E),  Norwich 
Mtatfa  and  Raeord  (MRE).  Walaa- 
bary  Rapabliean  R  Aaarlaaa 
(MRE),  Walatbvy  RapabUcaa 


(P,  PMtflald  Barinhira  Eafla  (E). 
Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  WaMiaai  Nawt 
tribana  (E),  Worcartar  Talaaraai  and 
Evanins  Guatta  (MRE),  Worcartar 
Sunday  Talaaraa  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtadcat 
Tlaiat  (E),  Wart  Warwick  Pawtucket 
Vallay  Dally  T  mai  (E),  ^Wdanca 
Mkitln  (E),  IProvId^a  Jowtiid 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Wooa- 
aockat  Call  (EX 

CONNECTKUT— Bridflapor  Port 


‘"'■'‘'tttAl 
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Model  C  Intertype  is  available 
in  one,  two,  three  or  four-deck 
models,  without  side  magazines 
or  with  one,  two,  three  or  four 
34-channel  side  magazines. 

Write  for  Model  C  Booklet 


“Intertype  Model  C  Machines  are  ideal  for  newspaper 
text  and  ad  work-books  and  magazines,  too. 

“They  knock  out  copy  day  after  day... solid,  accurate, 
clean  slugs.  We  can  count  on  our  Model  C’s  to  put  in 
a  good  day’s  work.  They  have  fewer  parts  and  are 
simply  designed... less  chance  of  their  getting  out 
of  order. 

“A  lot  of  little  things  count,  too... like  the  magazine 
shutters  that  open  only  when  the  magazines  are  in 
operating  position,  so  the  mats  won’t  spill  when  we 
swing  magazines. 

“The  main  magazine  can  carry  up  to  24  ^ 

point  condensed.  With  side  magazines 
we  can  set  up  to  normal-width  36  point. 

“On  top  of  dependable  straight-matter  , 

performance,  those  extra  advantages  are  B 

gravy.  That’s  why  we’re  sold  on  our 
Model  C  Intertypes.” 

Look  to  Progressive  Inferfype 

SET  IN  INTEITTfE  KEeAl  AND  VOGUE  ||l 


Other  Intertype  Models 

Model  F  Mixer ...  provides 
matrices  from  eight  differ¬ 
ent  magazines,  and  each  of 
them  can  carry  two-letter 
mats.  All  are  accessible  to 
the  operator  from  his  seat 
at  the  keyboard.  Inter¬ 
type’s  finger- flip  shift  lever 
makes  mixing  from  adja¬ 
cent  magazines  easy. 

Model  G  IMixer... “triple- 
service”  Intertype ...  built 
especially  for  head-setting, 
display  ads  and  even  clas¬ 
sified.  It  is  a  wide-range 
display  machine  and  a  fast 
straight-matter  machine, 
all  in  one.  Model  G  can  be 
equipped  with  72  and  90- 
channel  main  magazines  in 
any  combination  to  meet 
your  specific  requirements. 


INTERTYPE 


Equipment  Review  Section 


PUBLISHERS  from  all  over  the  have  been  completed  on  the  Pro- 
country  have  been  making  pil-  totype. 
grimages  to  Ocala,  Fla.,  to  see  Q.  With  an  agreed-upon  num- 
for  themselves  how  a  newspaper  ber  of  typists — say  four — from 
is  published  without  composing  the  time  copy  goes  to  the  typist, 
room  and  stereotyping  by  the  how  long  before  the  press  will 
Perry  Higgins  Process.  be  running  for  a  sixteen  page 

Four  weeklies  are  now  being  paper?  Eight  pages? 
produced  by  the  method,  E.  &  P.  A.  At  the  present  time,  one 
was  told  this  week  by  Farwell  typist  using  the  double  typing 
Perry,  who  is  supervising  the  method  can  turn  out  about  30 
work.  William  J.  Higgins,  one  column  inches  of  type  per  hour, 
of  the  originators  of  the  system  With  the  new  machine,  a  trained 
for  the  Perry-owned  Leesburg  typist  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
Commercial,  has  terminated  his  in  excess  of  60  to  70  column  in¬ 
association  with  the  Florida  ches  of  type  per  hour, 
project,  Perry  announced  this  Q.  How  many  typists  needed 
week.  'ri  3  shop  printing  an  eight-page 

Major  development  in  the  weekly?  Sixteen  pages? 
process  since  first  announcement  A.  Rather  than  answer  this 
of  it  was  made  last  July.  Perry  question  directly,  let  me  say  that 
said,  is  the  reduction  in  the  time  one  typist  is  equivalent  at  pres- 
for  etching  a  plate  to  .0025.  It  ent  to  two  linotype  operators, 
can  now  be  done  in  25  minutes,  Q.  Explain  more  fully  how  a 
he  said,  whereas  it  formerly  re-  complicated  ad  layout  would  be 
quired  40  to  50  minutes.  *  prepared. 

Perry  added  that  he  is  confi-  A.  A  paste  up  of  fototype, 
dent  the  time  can  be  cut  still  hand  lettering  and  cut  out  pic- 
further  by  new  methods  which  tures  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
are  being  tried  out.  the  most  complicated  ad  layout. 

The  main  bugaboo,  he  asserted,  Q.  If  type  is  set  three  times 
is  the  lack  of  a  headsetting  ma-  as  large  as  it  appears,  do  pic- 
chine,  the  present  production  be-  tures  have  to.be  three  times  as 
ing  limited  to  18  point  type-  large  as  reproduced? 
faces.  One  self-adjusting  type-  A.  Yes.  but  under  the  new  sys- 
writer  for  regular  composition  tern  the  type  will  be  set  normal 
is  in  operation  on  an  experi-  size.  Therefore,  all  other  mat- 
mental  basis.  When  kinks  are  ter  in  the  paper  will  need  to  be 
worked  out.  improved  models  normal  size  and  a  one  shot  nega- 
will  be  made  available.  tlve  produced. 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  “we  are  Q.  Explain  about  correction 
not  yet  ready  to  apply  the  proc-  of  errors  in  straight  matter.  In 
ess  to  a  daily  newspaper.”  heads  and  ads. 

The  recent  annual  convention  A.  Errors  in  straight  matter 
of  Pennsylvania  Newspaoer  Pub-  which  are  not  caught  before  the 
lishers  Association  heard  a  thor-  etching  process  cannot  be  bor¬ 
ough  report  on  the  Perry-Hig-  rected.  However,  double  typing 
?ins  operation  from  a  trio  of  eliminated  90 'T-  of  the  errors  in 
publishers,  led  bv  J.  H.  Zerbey  straight  matter  since  an  error 
HI  of  the  Pottsville  Republican,  in  a  line  will  prevent  it  from 
who  visited  the  Ocala  plant,  justifying.  It  is  easily  written 
Some  of  the  questions  they  again  and  the  error  line  snipped 
asked  and  the  answers  given  are  out  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Paste 
contained  in  the  following  sum-  up  corrects  spacing. 

Q.  How  would  pages  be  re- 
Q.  Explain  more  fully,  please,  plated  for  late  news,  etc.? 
about  Fototype.  Who  will  sup-  A..  An  entire  new  plate  must 
ply  the  paste  board  letters?  Are  be  made  similar  to  the  stereo- 
they  usable  more  than  once?  tvpe  method  of  doing  it  now. 
How  much  do  they  cost?  Under  the  Higgins  method  the 

A.  Fototype  is  a  piece  of  card-  complete  plate  making  process 
board  with  a  letter  printed  on  must  be  performed  to  re-plate 
Poth  sides.  The  type  is  sold  in  for  late  news, 
fonts  of  any  desirable  face  or  Q-  Will  various  line  screens 
iize,  supplied  by  the  Fototype  of  national  ad  proofs  reproduce 
Co.  They  can  be,  if  desired,  used  equally  well  on  the  same  page? 
Piore  than  once  but  it  would  A.  Yes!  Under  a  new  method 
lardly  be  economical  to  do  so.  no  line  screens  will  be  needed 
^  Q.  How  long  before  the  manu-  at  all  and  reproduction  of  any- 
acturer  will  make  available  the  thing  that  is  black  and  white 
ypewriting  machines  which  will  will  necessitate  only  one  nega- 
mtomaticlly  adjust  lines  on  the  tive. 

^  A  Wbat  special  apparatus  is 

A.  The  manufacturer  of  the  needed  to  place  magnesium 
lutomatically  justifying  type-  plates  on  a  flat  bed  press,  on  a 


SALVAGING  NEWSPRINT 

Using  a  chain  saw,  a  worker  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  plant 
cuts  off  sections  of  135  newsprint  rolls  which  stood  in  water  after  a  sprinkler 
leak.  Instead  of  selling  the  damaged  paper  as  waste,  the  66"  rolls  were  cut 
to  49*/2"  and  the  loss  was  held  down  to  125  tons  instead  of  500. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  set  up  the 
new  method  of  printing  in  a 
shop  equipped  to  produce  a 
newspaper  under  the  old 
method,  or  would  it  be  wiser 
to  start  new? 

A.  The  only  machinery  now  in 
use  in  the  present  day  newspa¬ 
per  which  is  used  by  the  Hig- 
gins-Perry  process  is  the  press: 
all  other  machirery  is  obsolete. 

The  machinery  needed  other 
than  the  press  takes  up  so  little 
room  that  you  would  probably 
be  able  to  install  it  in  an  unused 
storage  room. 

Q.  Let’s  have  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  costs  as  is  available. 

A.  A  cost  analysis  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Q.  What  additional  skilled 
help  is  needed  other  than  en¬ 
gravers? 

A.  No  skilled  help  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  person  can  be  taught 
any  of  the  particular  steps  in 
this  method  of  printing  a  news¬ 
paper,  in  an  hour  or  two.  At 
present  no  journeymen  from  any 
trade  are  in  the  shop. 

Q.  What  is  your  guess  from 
experience  on  cost  of  conversion 
of  the  average  weekly  or  daily? 

A.  You  will  make  money  by 
converting  the  average  weekly 
or  daily  from  the  present 
method  through  the  sale  of  your 
present  machinery. 

Q.  In  the  etching  of  magne¬ 
sium  plates,  can  the  same  etch¬ 
ing  bath  be  used  for  magnesium 
as  that  used  for  zinc? 

A.  No.  the  same  etching  bath 
as  used  for  zinc  is  not  used  for 
magnesium. 


New  Metal  Improves 
Color  Reproduction 


A  step  toward  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  color  in  newspa¬ 
per  printing  is  reported  by  the 
Glidden  Company,  which  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  metal 
designed  to  give  improved  color 
renroduction  in  newspapers. 

The  metal,  which  produces 
harder  and  tougher  slugs,  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
antimony.  Plates  with  sharper 
characters  and  smoother  print¬ 
ing  surfaces  are  possible  through 
the  use  of  this  new  metal,  which 
will  also  enable  printers  to  con¬ 
trol  shrinkage,  it  is  said. 

Too  expensive  at  first,  the 
metal  has  now  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  will  not 
increase  present  costs  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Metals  Refining 
Division  of  Glidden.  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  replace  their  ser¬ 
vice  type  metal  gradually  by  a 
dross  exchange  plan  evolved  by 
the  company.  The  new  metal 
has  already  been  used  for  some 
time  by  a  number  of  commercial 
printers,  typesetters,  and  news¬ 
papers  in  the  midwest. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Public  Printer  Sees  Foloselfer 
Destined  for  Imporlanl  Role 

•  Now  what  are  the  advantages 
Th*  first  official  description  of  tha  and  characteristics  of  printing 

Intartypa  Corporation’s  FotosaHar.  produced  by  this  new  meth<^? 
being  tested  in  a  locked  and  guarded  There  are  the  obvious  benefits 
room  In  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice  at  Washington,  was  give^  re- 

f '•|•"9•ck.  Pubhc  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 

Printer  of  the  U.  S.  Speaking  to  the  letter  images  on  the  samples 

Connecticut  Valley  Club  of  Printing  have  a  sharpness  and  clarity 
House  CrafHmen  at  Springfield,  that  is  seldom  attained  by  the 
Mass.,  he  gave  this  "inside  story"  but  letterpress.  All  films  and  printed 
refused  to  answer  any  questions:  matter  have  been  gone  over  very 

•  carefuliy  with  a  glass  to  see 
THE  right  hand  side  of  the  ma-  whether  the  characters  were 

chine  is  essentially  like  stan-  properly  cut  and  a  number  of 
dard  hot-metal  slug  setting  desirable  improvements  have 
equipment.  It  has  magazines  been  made.  We  also  made  a 

and  uses  mats  which  look  like  one-half-inch  blow-up  of  the 

the  standard  ones,  but  instead  of  type  face  to  examine  for  defects, 
the  punched  character  on  an  One  interesting  point  in  con- 
edge  for  casting  they  have  a  nection  with  the  Fotosetter  is  its 
transparent  letter  on  the  flat  ability  to  produce  kerning  let- 
side  through  which  light  is  pro-  ters  which  eliminate  objection- 
Jected.  able  space  between  certain  char- 


Plafe  Beveler 

This  new  photoangrsvan'  plat* 
b*v*l*r  hat  b**n  davalopad  by 
E.  E.  Auguitin*,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa.  It  cuts  bevels  on  copper, 
line  and  other  materials,  provides 
means  for  blocking,  is  said  to 
require  only  occasional  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  attention. 

New  Saw  Developed 
For  Page  Size  Casts 

The  Nolan  Corporation  ol 


So  far  the  only  type  face  made  acters.  Capital  "W’s,”  "V’s,”  and  Rome,  N.  Y,  announces  a  new 


Wire  Recorder 
Greatly  Simplified 

A  radically  designed,  Uiht. 
weight  wire  recorder,  which  for 
the  first  time  eliminates  the  caa. 
plicated  handling  of  wire  b* 
utilizing  a  simple  "plug-in"  at- 
tridge,  is  now  being  markeW 
by  the  RCA  Victor  Division  d 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  At^ 
ica. 

Housed  in  a  streamlined,  blaq 
plastic  cabinet  with  disappee. 
ing  carrying  handle.  RCA’s  ne* 
wire  recorder  weighs  less  tha 
25  pounds  with  cartridge  nd 
microphone,  and  is  simple 
enough  to  be  operated  1^  | 
child.  The  recorder  has  only 
three  simple  controls,  openta 
from  any  110- volt  AC  powe 
source,  and  reproduces  bolk 
speech  and  music  with  remart 
able  fidelity.  An  indicator  liih 
to  show  correct  recording  vol 
ume  makes  possible  recordinp 
of  a  professional  quality,  regari 
less  of  the  skill  of  the  user. 

Outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  recorder,  the  "plug-in"  cr 


up  for  the  machine  are  the  mem-  “T’s  are  set  in  such  a  fashion  stereotype  saw  for  sawing  full  tridge  records  up  to  a  half-hoo 

bers  of  the  Garamond  family,  that  the  following  letter  does  not  size  page  casts.  The  Nolan  of  speech  or  music  on  its  mon 

From  8  and  12-point  mats,  all  appear  to  be  spaced  off  from  it  StereoSaw  table  may  be  raised  than  half-a-mile  of  stalnless-jteil 


sizes  of  type-face  from  6  to  30-  due  to  the  shape  of  the  charac-  or  lowered  by  a  conveniently  lo- 
point  are  produced  accurately  ters.  Another  feature  is  auto-  cated  hand  wheel.  The  work 
by  photographic  reduction  and  matic  spacing  between  aU  letters  table  is  provided  with  a  straight- 
enlargement.  of  a  line  when  desired.  edge  gauge  which  slides  in  a 

The  machine  is  capable  of  any  Photo-typesetting  offers  end-  groove  on  the  bed.  There  is  also 
automatic  leading  and  spacing  less  possibilities  for  offset  print-  an  adjustable  side  gauge  lock- 
between  lines.  The  mats  having  ers  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ing  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew. 


or  lowered  by  a  conveniently  lo-  brass  wire,  and  may  be  operatal 
cated  hand  wheel.  The  work  to  permit  Immediate  playbirt 
table  is  provided  with  a  straight-  without  tedious  rewinding, 
edge  gauge  which  slides  in  a  * 


The  machine  is  capable  of  any  Photo-typesetting  offers  end-  groove  on  the  bed.  There  is  also  yjllAf  DrAmAfafl 

automatic  leading  and  spacing  less  possibilities  for  offset  print-  an  adjustable  side  gauge  lock-  lilllvl  rlUlllUIvU 

between  lines.  The  mats  having  ers  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ing  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew,  ee  J  nAllAii  T* 

only  one-character  and,  the  rail  Fotosetter  is  destined  for  an  im-  The  operator  is  protected  from  Qy  KaPlu  KOIIvl  lOi 

being  eliminated,  it  has  been  portant  role  in  our  industry.  saw  chips  by  a  Plexiglas  guard.  *  ” 


necessary  to  enlarge  the  key¬ 
board,  which  is  otherwise  stan¬ 
dard. 

After  the  whole  line  is  set  in 
the  normal  fashion  it  passes  to 
the  camera  side  of  the  Fotosetter 
and  each  mat  is  photographed 
individually  on  film.  A  right¬ 
reading  print  on  paper  can  be 
obtain^  from  the  machine. 

Mats  return  to  channels  just 
about  the  way  they  do  on  hot- 
metal  machines.  The  film  comes 
from  the  Fotosetter  ready  for 
development*  either  in  negative  ' 
or  positive  form.  ' 

I  might  add  that  the  right-  | 
reading  photoprint  can  be  used 
as  a  reproduction  proof  for  as¬ 
sembling  with  illustrations  or 
other  material.  Corrections  and 
make-up  are  done  by  stripping. 
No  use  is  made  of  actual  type  or  ■ 
type  metal  in  any  part  of  the  j 
operation.  | 

Froofnadlng  frocedara 

Proofreading  is  done  from  , 
black-on-white  ozalid  prints  in  ; 
galley  form  made  from  "right-  ; 
reading"  film  positives  as  de¬ 
veloped  after  delivery  from  the 
Fotosetter.  Rather  extensive  ex- 
priments  with  proofreading  of 
white-on-black  prints  were  made 
before  the  present  method  was  - 
determined  to  be  the  most  effi-  i 
cient  at  this  time.  f 

Our  Division  of  Typography  j 
and  Design  has  select^  suitable  i 
jobs  for  the  experimental  work.  I 
makes  a  careful  inspection  of  \ 
copy  and  prepares  exact  dum¬ 
mies  and  layouts  for  the  strip¬ 
ping  that  is  required  for  page 
make-up.  Ozalid  page  proofs  go 


D  H  1  V  l  WAV 
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B.  P.  Nilles  has  been  9 
pointed  vicepresident  of  & 
Rapid  Roller  Co.,  Chicago,  » 
cording  to  an  announcements 
David  M.  Rapport,  president 

Nilles  will  take  over  adminit 
trative  responsibilities  whid 
have  resulted  from  expansion  d 
the  company’s  operations. 

’This  promotion  climaxes  1  % 
year  career  with  Rapid  Rolle 
during  which  time  Nilles  roe 
from  bookkeeper  to  office  man 
ager,  then  advanced  to  the  sale 
end  of  the  business— in  whieb 
he  was  so  successful  he  was 
made  sales  manager.  Next  be 
was  advanced  to  the  role  of  ei- 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  preii- 
dent,  and  now  to  vicepresidenl 

Millhauer  and  Beck 
Die  in  Philadelphia 

Walter  V.  Mitthauer,  60,  nl|bt 
foreman  of  the  Philadelphia^ 
quirer’s  engraving  department 
died  Oct.  17  after  brief  llln» 
For  more  than  35  years  he  w 
with  the  Philadelphia  Piibw 
Ledger  before  joining  the  > 
quirer  in  1942. 

J.  William  Beck,  48, 
leal  superintendent  of  the 
delphia  Daily  News,  died  CW 
He  was  for  seven  years  wiu  w 
Ledger  until  joining  the  Ne*» 
in  1926. 

Fogel  In  Bay  (ily 


mies  and  layouts  for  the  strip-  ONP.PLOOQ  PBQnUf^TlfhU  Robert  Fogel,  producttoij® 

ping  that  is  required  lor  page  .  ^  rKUUU%^IIUN  ^  the  jonesvilU  l»h.> 

make-up.  Ozalid  page  proofs  go  m  t"*  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  plant,  all  oif  the  production  Independent,  has  acceptediP^ 
to  the  ordering  agency  if  re-  departments  are  on  the  first  floor,  as  shown.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  sition  with  the  Bay  City  (>0*' 
quired.  rest  rooms,  assembly  hall,  air  conditioning  plant,  and  engraving  department.  Times. 
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The  Detroit  News 

operating  9  Scott  “Multi-Unit"  Double-Sextuple  Presses, 
has  for  years  successfully  produced  their  Sunday  black 
pages  all  in  one  run,  consisting  usually  of 

84  -  88  -  92  or  96  pages 

Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folders  hove  the  following  exclusive 
features: 

Collect-without-transfer,  no  transfer  of  collected  sec¬ 
tions  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 

Inside  collected  sections  cut  shorter  than  outside 
sections,  improving  appearance  of  heavy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Spring-mounted  safety  cutting  cylinders. 

Folding  blades  project  only  through  the  folding 
rollers — nowhere  else. 

Individually  and  collectively  adjustable  Expansion 
Bands  on  folding  cylinders  for  varying  thickness 
products,  (patented) 

Safety  Gate  that  prevents  excess  paper  from  reach¬ 
ing  folding  blades  or  rollers,  to  prevent  damage, 
(patented) 


For  the  best  Folders  for  light  or  heavy  products,  full  size 
or  tabloid,  straight  or  collect,  buy  SCOTT. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Star-Telegram 
Starts  Addition 
At  Fort  Worth 

Construction  of  a  four  story 
and  basement  addition,  which 
will  double  the  present  usable 
floor  space  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  plant,  is 
under  way. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  a  battery  of  new 
presses,  as  well  as  new  and  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  in  all  other 
departments,  will  double  the 
printing  capacity. 

First  spadeful  of  earth  inaug¬ 
urating  the  project  was  turned 
by  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  treasurer 
and  son  of  the  president  and 
publisher,  and  Phil  North,  re 
porter  and  son  of  James  M. 
North,  Jr.,  editor. 

The  addition  will  occupy 
a  100  X  100-foot  area  adjacent 
to  and  immediately  north  of  the 
present  structure.  It  will  be 
con.structed  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete,  faced  with  cream  brick, 
limestone  and  granite  and 
trimmed  with  terra  cotta.  When 
completed,  the  addition  and  the 
pre.sent  building,  completed  in 
1921.  will  appear  as  one. 

Delivery  of  the  first  presses  is 
scheduled  for  September.  1948. 
Completion  of  the  addition  and 
remodeling  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  is  exnected  bv  Jan.  1.  1949. 

The  entire  structure — addition 
and  present  building — will  be 
air  conditioned.  The  system  will 
include  heating  without  direct 
radiation  and  a  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  to  remove  ink  from  the  air 
in  the  pressroom. 

While  all  departments  will 
continue  to  occupy  the  same 
floors  as  at  present,  mechanical 
and  time-element  production 
operations,  insofar  as  possible, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  addi¬ 
tion.  which  will  be  served  bv  an 
employes'  entrance  and  elevator. 
Main  entrance  will  remain  as  at 
present. 

A  60-foot  wide  driveway  will 
be  constructed  to  permit  all 
loading  and  unloading  to  take 
place  on  company  property. 

The  pressroom  will  have  a  35- 
foot  ceiling,  and  the  10  press 
units — 85  feet  in  length — will  be 
installed  behind  store-type  win¬ 
dows  so  passersby  mav  watch 
the  papers  as  they  roll  off. 

The  presses  are  being  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Chicago.  They  will 
print  up  to  160  pages  at  one 
time.  On  papers  up  to  40  pages 
their  rated  speed  will  be  60,000 
papers  an  hour.  They  will  be 
equipped  with  balloon  formers 
to  permit  a  wide  range  of  sec¬ 
tion  sizes,  full  color  flexibility 
enabling  the  printing  of  four 
colors  on  any  page  desired,  im¬ 
proved  types  of  color  control 
and  plate  lockup — in  fact,  every 
late  device  developed  by  the 
press  manufacturers.  With  all 
color  facilities  in  use,  a  32-page 
paper  can  be  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  40,000  per  hour. 

These  press  units  will  be  used 


strictly  for  printing  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions.  For  the 
printing  of  the  comic  section,  a 
magazine  or  any  section  requir¬ 
ing  the  highest  grade  of  color 
work,  there  will  be  a  two-unit 
Goss  hard-packing  color  press, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  South¬ 
west.  This  170  ton  machine  will 
turn  out  a  16-page  comic  or 
magazine  section  with  all  pages 
in  four  colors  at  a  speed  of 
40,000  per  hour. 

Paper  rolls  will  be  fed  into 
the  black  and  white  press  units 
from  reels  below  the  pressroom 
floor  line.  Flying  pasters  auto¬ 
matically  will  cut  off  a  nearly 
used  roll  of  newsprint  and  at¬ 
tach  the  end  to  a  fresh  roll,  thus 
increasing  output  by  making  it 
unnecessary  to  stop  the  press  in 
order  to  change  paper  rolls. 

Mechanical  and  operational 
features  of  the  structure  were 
designed  by  William  Ginsberg 
and  Associates  of  New  York, 
newspaper  engineers.  Thomas  S. 
Byrne  of  Fort  Worth  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  contractor. 

Brown  Gets  Watch 
At  Washington  Star 

The  Stereotype  Chapel  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Evening 

Star  recently  presented  Joseph 
M.  Brown,  ster¬ 
eotype  dep  art- 
m  e  n  t  foreman, 
with  a  watch  w 
and  resolutions  m  T 

of  affection  in  R 
c  o  m  m  e  m  orat-  T, 
ing  his  50th  an- 
niversary  as  a  M 

stereot  y  p  e  r  at  “  . 

the  Star.  A 

Brown  was  \  ^ 

employed  as  an  ^ _ \ 

apprentice  stere¬ 
otyper  on  Oct. 

7,  1897  and  ad- 

vanced  through  the  ranks  until, 
in  1933,  he  was  promoted  from 
assistant  foreman  to  foreman; 
succeeding  his  brother,  Richard 
D.  Brown,  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter. 

Joe's  steps  have  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  those  of  his  brother  since 
1890  when  he  joined  the  Navy 
where  his  brother  Dick  was 
about  to  complete  his  enlistment. 
Dick  then  began  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  the  Star  and  was  fore¬ 
man  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1933.  Shortly  after  Joe 
received  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  he,  too.  became  an  appren¬ 
tice  stereotyper  at  the  Star  and 
for  many  years  these  two  broth¬ 
ers  direct^  the  stereotype  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  Star  where  Joe,  in 
excellent  health  at  age  76,  is 
looking  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  service. 


New  Format 


$200,000  Project 
In  Rockville  Center 

Plans  for  a  $200,000  expansion 
program,  calling  for  a  new  high- 
soeed  press  and  an  addition  to 
its  present  main  office  building 
in  Rockville  Center,  have  been 
announced  by  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star. 

Made  necessary  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  advertising  and  a 
steady  growth  in  circulation,  the 
plans  call  for  the  delivery  of  the 
press  and  the  completion  of  the 
building  either  in  April  or  May 
of  next  year. 

The  press,  ordered  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1945,  is  being  constructed 
for  delivery  in  April,  1948.  It  is 
a  four-unit,  40-page  capacity 
tvpe,  capable  of  turning  out 
40,000  papers  an  hour.  It  is 
equipped  for  color  printing,  be¬ 
ing  so  designed  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  three  different  colors  in  a 
single  run. 

The  addition  to  the  main  office 
building  will  be  a  two-story  af¬ 
fair,  constructed  on  what  is  now 
the  private  parking  field  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  newspaper.  It  will 
be  fireproof  and  air-conditioned 
and  equipped  with  modern  light¬ 
ing.  The  plans  for  the  addition 
were  prepared  by  George  T.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  architect,  of  New 
York  City. 

This  will  house  the  new  press 
and  stereotyping  equipment,  as 
well  as  part — or  all — of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Only  recently,  the  main  office 
underwent  a  major  remodelling 
job. 


Cast  in  His  Job 

William  G.  Snyder,  66,  of  Cole, 
rado  Springs,  has  celebrated  hit 
50th  year  as  a  stereotyper— «e 
one  newspaper — through  mergen 
and  reorganizations,  depressioei 
and  prosperous  times. 

Snyder,  with  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph,  began  work  in  the  trade 
with  the  Telegraph  in  October, 
1897.  Before  that,  he  worked  for 
two  printing  establishments,  for 
he  started  his  career  at  the  age 
of  W. 

2-Story  A(|dilion 
Doubles  Work  Area 

The  Recorder  Publishing  0), 
publisher  of  the  Greenfitk 
(  Mass. )  Recorder  Gazette,  hai 
contracted  with  Thomas  J.  Gaa 
Co.  for  construction  of  a  tw> 
story  addition  to  the  rear  of  its 
plant.  I 

When  completed,  the  concretl 
and  brick  structure  will  double 
the  present  floor  area  of  the 
composing  room,  nearly  double 
the  space  for  newsprint  storage 
and  provide  for  a  mailing  dii>; 
tribution  room  adjacent  to  the 
press  instead  of  up  a  flight  of 
narrow  winding  stairs.  | 

The  corporation  has  had  oi 
order  for  some  time  additioaa 
composing  machinery  and  a  uni 
to  increase  the  page  capacity  d 
its  press.  I 


Manila  Bulletin  Moves  New  Press  Provided 
To  Hew  Printing  Piant  f®/ ^ 


Manila's  oldest  newspaper,  the 
Bulletin,  whose  plant  the  re¬ 
treating  Japanese  demolished  in 
February,  1945,  has  been  moved 
from  temporary  quarters  to  a 
new  printing  plant,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  the  United 
Press. 

Probably  the  first  newspaper 
plant  completed  in  the  Far  East 
since  the  war,  it  has  all  new 
mechanical  equipment,  including 
a  double-unit  rotary  press  and 
five  composing  machines. 


A  new  press  for  making  pl»-1 
tic  mold  electrotypes — the  Model 
202 — has  been  developed  for 
commercial  foundries  by  the 
Monomelt  Co.,  Minneapolis.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  rapid 
handling  of  the  bulk  of  odd¬ 
sized  originals.  The  Model  202 
not  only  abolishes  obsolete  was 
and  graphite  methods,  but  also 
permits  the  electrotyper  to 
change  over  to  modern  plastic 
molding  with  a  maximum  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  minimum  of  pro¬ 
duction  loss. 


The  Marshalltown  (la.)  Tlmes- 
Republican  has  adopted  a  new 
format  for  its  Saturday  edition 
because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  It  is  a  six-column  standard 
depth  16-page  paper.  The  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  also  re¬ 
cently  adopted  a  short  width 
single-page  in  its  regular  edi¬ 
tions  to  help  out  in  the  paper 
shortage.  The  page  is  three  col¬ 
umns  narrower  than  a  regular 
page. 


Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 

ASK  OUR  CLieNTS  ABOUT  US  rK.'  ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 
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IN  most  daily  newspapers,  editorial  and  line  and  halftone  reproduction  provide  your 
feature  illustrations  pass  through  at  least  mechanical  department  with  sensitive  mate* 
four  stages  from  the  photographic  depart-  rials  of  the  same  superior  quality  and  depend* 
ment  to  the  printed  page.  Each  of  these  stages  ability. 

— retouching,  engraving,  mat  molding  and  For  better  illustrations  in  your  newspaper. 


I 


stereo  casting,  and  printing — calls  for  the 
closest  blending  of  photographic  quality  and 
mechanical  efficiency. 

Equally  as  important  to  top-quality  half¬ 
tone  and  line  reproduction  as  the  craftsmen’s 
skill  is  the  dependable  uniformity  of  the 
photographic  materials  used.  Kodak  films 
and  papers  for  press  photographic  work  have 
set  the  standard  for  top-quality  photomechan¬ 
ical  copy.  Kodak  photographic  materials  for 


specify  Kodak  materials  for  all  your  photo¬ 
graphic  needs.  The  complete  line  of  Kodak 
Graphic  Arts  materials,  including  Kodaline 
Ortho  Stripping  Film  especially  designed  for 
coarse-screen  halftone  and  line  reproduction, 
is  available  from  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts 
dealer. 

Graphic  Arts  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


250,000  Sq.  FI. 
In  Minneapolis 
Papers'  PianI 


For  the  second  time  within 
10  years.  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  news 
papers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  double  the  size  of  their  phys¬ 
ical  plant. 

Construction  is  well  underway 
on  a  reinforced  concrete  struc¬ 
ture.  incorporatin"  the  nresent 
plant,  which  will  provide  these 
papers  with  more  than  2.‘i0.000 
souare  feet  of  floor  space,  in  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  cfTicicnt 
newsnaner  nlants  in  the  world 

The  new  buildin".  to  be  com 
pleted  in  1043.  will  ranee  from 
two  to  five  stories  in  height,  and 
\vill  cover  virtuallv  a  complete 
citv  block.  Dedication  cere 
monies  are  planned  for  next 
spring. 

The  additional  .space  and  fa¬ 
cilities  have  been  necessitated 
bv  the  laree  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsnapers  in  the 
Star  and  Tribune  plant  since 
1940.  according  to  John  Cowles, 
president.  Construction  com- 
pteted  in  1940  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  the  size  of  the  original  Star 
plant. 

Wh«-n  new  meehanical  equip- 
ment  is  delivered  to  the  Star  and 
Tr’bune  in  1948.  these  papers 
will  have: 

Two  lines  of  modern,  high 
.speed  presses,  canable  of  print¬ 
ing  mo»-e  than  23=^  000  32  page 
papers  an  hour.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  four-color  press  for 
printing  comic  and  magazine 
sections. 

47  tvnesetting  machines.  2.')  of 
them  news  machines  capable  of 
handling  a  total  of  30.000  words 
an  hour. 

Five  stereotype  foundries. 

Mail  room  facilities  permit¬ 
ting  simultaneous  loading  of  14 
trucks. 

Storage  for  .SO  carloads  of 
newsprint  and  30  tons  of  ink 
also  will  he  provided. 

The  news  staffs  of  the  Star  and 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  will  have  separate  quarters. 
Space  also  will  be  provided  for 
the  Upper  Midwest  headquart¬ 
ers  of  press  as.sociations  serving 
the  Star  and  the  Tribune,  and 
for  AP  Wirephoto  equipment. 

Other  maior  features  of  the 
new  Star  and  Tribune  plant  will 
be: 

An  auditorium  for  staff  and 
public  meetings. 

A  kitchen  for  test  and  demon¬ 
stration  cooking  by  the  paper’s 
home  economics  experts. 

A  modern  photographic  de¬ 
partment  including  processing 
color  film. 

An  employe  cafeteria. 

A  sun  deck  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  employes. 

Facilities  for  a  medical  consul¬ 
tant  and  nurse  and  for  emer¬ 
gency  hospitalization. 

Architects  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  are  Larson  and  McLaren.  It 
is  being  constructed  by  C.  F. 
Haglin  and  Sons,  Inc. 


Facililies  Doubled 


New  Minneapolis  Star 

PERSONAL  GALLEY 

ROBERT  W.  ZANDER,  graduate 
engineer,  fills  a  newly-created 
job  on  the  Portland  (  Ore.  t  Ore- 
gonian  as  assistant  to  Production 
Manager  Harry  Hale.  Zanders 
will  work  with  and  study  all 
phases  of  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  including  com¬ 
posing  room  engraving,  stereo¬ 
typing,  pressroom  and  mailing. 


and  Tribune  building. 


Zander 


.  Ail 

Bowen 


Don  E.  Bowf.n.  for  the  la.st 
two  years  Oregon  representative 
for  Intert.vpe  Co.,  has  joined  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Banner  Cou¬ 
rier  as  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Eddie  Kaen.  and  production  sup- 
perintendent.  a  new  position. 

E.arl  C.  Sh.xefff.r  has  been  ap 
pointed  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Zanesville  (  O. ) 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Zanesville  Times  Recorder, 
Zanesrille  Times  Recorder, 
morning,  Zanesrille  Signal,  eve¬ 
ning.  and  Sunday  Times-Signal. 

Joseph  H.  Horton,  press  super¬ 
intendent  for  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  at  Topeka.  Kans.,  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  production 
manager,  heretofore  performed 
by  Leland  H.  Schenck.  Horton 
will  act  as  production  manager 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  firm’s  press  de¬ 
partment.  Schenck  will  assume 
the  title  of  secretary  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  manufacturing  in  charge 
of  overall  operations  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  various  publica¬ 
tions. 

C.  E.  Sodeberg  of  Austin,  Tex., 
is  president  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  South  Texas  Typographical 
Conference  formed  by  50  dele 
gates  representing  affiliates  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Typographical 
Union  and  Central-South  Texas 
Tj’pographical  Conference. 

Arthur  E.  Spaulding,  60. 
pressroom  foreman  and  second 
oldest  employe  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  in  point  of 
service,  was  honored  by  com¬ 
pany  officials  Oct.  1  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  marking  his  40th  year 
there.  He  received  a  gold  pen 
and  pencil  set. 

Lee  U.  Cloud  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal  Co. 
composing  room  was  honored  at 


Crayslon  Named 
linotype  Aide 


Harold  Grayston  of  Salt  Lake 
City  has  succeeded  Tod  Hunter 
as  Linotype  production  engineer 
for  Utah,  southern  Idaho  and 
eastern  Nevada. 

Grayston  was  formerly  pub 
lisher  of  the  Emery  Cminty 
News  of  Castle  Dale,  Utah,  and 
a  jjartner  in  the  Sugarhouse 
Bulletin,  suburban  weekly  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  also  worked 
many  years  for  both  the  Deseret 
News  and  Tribune-Telegram  of 
Salt  Lake  City  as  printer  and 
Linotype  machinist.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an 
engineer  with  the  Remington 
Arms  Co. 


By  Oakland  Paper 


a  reception  marking  his  60  years 
with  the  firm.  Henry  T.  Claus, 
president,  presented  to  him  a 
SI. 000  savings  bond.  Cloud  in 
tends  to  stay  on  the  job. 

Irene  M.  L.xaib.  Jean  Scott 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Smith 
have  joined  the  proofreading 
.staff  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Re¬ 
public.  Vernon  J.  C.asey  is  a 
new  stereotyper  at  the  Republic. 
.•>nd  Andrew  S.  Pf.rsootls  and 
Vi'TOR  F.  Peddler  have  recently 
joined  the  composin.g  room  staff. 

A.  J.  Hutchison,  for  the  last 
27  years  an  employe  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  has 
joined  the  Boise  (Ida.)  States¬ 
man  as  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent. 

George  Cameron,  Yonker.'?  (N. 
Y. )  Herald  Statesman  composi 
tor,  sketched  the  design  for  a 
now  emblem  just  created  for  the 
lUasonic  War  Veterans  of  New 
Yo’-k  State. 

George  T.  Ringe.  formerly 
night  foreman  of  the  Portland 
f  Ore. )  Journal  composin.g  room, 
has  signed  as  a  printer  on  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

E.  A  Benedict.  64.  received  a 
diamond  service  pin  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  35  years  in  the  Seattle 
(Wa.'h.)  Times  composing  room. 
He  plans  to  retire  in  six  months. 

Clarence  F.  Pollock,  61,  com¬ 
positor  for  the  Watertotvn  (N. 
Y. )  Times  for  more  than  36 
years,  has  retired  because  of 
poor  health. 

John  B.  Fla.nnery,  Jr.,  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript 
composing  room,  has  received 
the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  with  Pattons  Third 
Army, 

Lewis  Pemberton  is  new  fore¬ 
man  of  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News  composing  room.  Ed  R. 
Cummings  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  and  C.  O.  Hill. 
day  assistant  foreman. 


Expansion  of  all  departmenli 
to  meet  needs  of  the  Oakloi^ 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer  is  unda 
way.  The  move  is  accompanied 
by  an  approximate  $200,000  ei. 
penditure  on  equipment. 

Construction  of  an  additiomi 
floor  at  the  rear  of  the  Post 
Enquirer  Building  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  press  in  a  project  which 
will  more  than  double  potentia! 
newspaper  production  highligh 
the  program. 

Both  circulation  and  advertia 
ing  volume  have  doubled  dnriq 
the  last  several  years. 

Accompanying  the  installatia 
of  a  second  7-unit  Hoe  press,  re 
ceived  from  Hearst  Corporati* 
offices,  has  been  the  addition  d 
units  to  the  existing  press.  When 
the  work  is  completed,  the  Post 
Enquirer  will  be  able  to  print  ii 
three  colors  and  black  on  either 
press.  Production  potentials  will 
be  56-page  papers  from  ead 
press  simultaneously. 


'Jimmy  Meyeri' 
Quits  in  Camden 


Camden,  N.  J. — Dean  of  the 
Courier  -  Post  composing  room 
James  J.  (Jimmy)  Myers  picked 
up  his  stick  fuE 


Jimmy 


of  type,  carried 
it  over  to  ti( 
composing  roo: 
and  dumped  it 
as  he  sang  out 
■’Thirty"  —  re 
tired  on  Oct.  1 
as  a  typesette 
after  serving  to 
46  years. 

Only  lait 
year,  Myers  re 
tired  as  secre 
tary  -  treasurer 
of  the  Camdec 
ITU  local,  a  job  he  had  heM 
continuously  for  40  years.  And 
recently  he  retired  also  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Linden  (N.  J.)  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  a  position  he  had 
held  for  many  years. 

Jimmy  was  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1882  and  first  went  to 
work  on  the  old  Evening  Cnr- 
ier  as  an  apprentice  printer  in 
1901,  joining  the  typographial 
union  the  day  he  started  work 
Off  the  payroll,  and  no  more 
work  to  do,  Myers  says  he  will 
take  a  busman’s  holiday— he 
poses  to  make  the  Courier-Post 
composing  room  his  headquar 
ters  during  retirement. 


Linotype  Installed 


Delivery  of  a  Model  32  B.ae 
Sti’eak  Linotype  was  recent-.v 
made  to  the  plant  of  the  Pn^'f 
George  (B.  C.)  Citizen- 
machine  Is  equipped 
matrices  for  19  sizes  and  sO-  - 
of  type. 

Dugald  Campbell  of  Can 
adian  Linotype,  Ltd.. 
agents  for  Mergenthaler 
type  Co.  of  New  York 
vised  erection  and  installanoB- 
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Speidel  Paper 
Al  Salinas  Plans 
New  SIrudure 


is  unda 
impanid 
0,000  u 


dditionii 
he  Post 
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Keeping  in  step  with  progress 
of  Salinas  Valley,  the  Salinas 
( Calif.  1  Californian  has  let  con- 
trr"ts  for  a  newspaner  building 
to’^e  erected  opposite  the  court¬ 
house  and  post  office  in  the 
town’s  civic  center.  Healthful 
and  pleasant  working  conditions 
for  emploves.  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  for  visitors  as  well  as 
beauty,  utility  and  efficiency  are 
motives  that  have  influenced 
plans  for  the  two-story,  modern 
structure. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
building  was  made  by  Merritt  C. 
Speidel.  president  of  Salinas 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  and  Paul  H. 
Caswell,  publisher.  Mr.  Sne’del 
also  is  president  of  the  Sneidel 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  a  national  re¬ 
search  and  service  organization 
for  the  Speidel  vroup  of  news¬ 
papers  in  operation  from  New 
York  to  California,  of  which  the 
Salinas  Caifomian  is  a  member. 

Some  Equipment  on  Hand 

Architects’  plans  have  been 
completed  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  new  machinery  and 
office  enuipment  ordered,  some 
of  which  alreadv  has  been  de 
livered  and  is  ready  for  service 
when  the  building  is  occupied, 
pro^'ablv  late  in  lfl48. 

The  general  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  let  to  Harold 
C.  Ge'-er  of  Monterev. 

Architects  are  Benham.  Rich¬ 
ards  &  Armstrong,  of  Columbus. 
0..  who  designed  outstanding 
Sneidel  newspaper  bundin'»s  at 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  and  Chilli- 
cothe  O  .  and  Charles  E.  Butner, 
of  fiallnas.  who  will  supervise 
construction. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building 
Is  to  be  erected  is  150  bv 
300  feet.  Approximately  30.000 
snuare  feet  of  floor  space  will 
be  utilized  by  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaner, 
with  btisiness  offices,  advertis¬ 
ing.  circulation  and  press  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  upper 
floor  will  contain  executive  of¬ 
fices.  editorial  and  news  rooms, 
composing  room,  a  modem  pho¬ 
toengraving  plant  and  ample  ac¬ 
commodations  for  intended  ex¬ 
pansion  of  KDON-FM  radio  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Entrance  to  the  Californian 
building  will  be  from  either 
Alisal  or  Church  Streets.  Ten- 
foot  setbacks  between  building 
and  sidewalks  on  two  sides  are 
to  be  landscaped.  Large  clocks 
above  the  two  main  entrances 
will  be  illuminated.  A  blue  re- 
flwtor  type  neon  sign.  “Salinas 
Californian,”  will  Identify  the 
structure. 

Earthquake-Proof 

Among  many  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  modern  fireproof 
wd  earthquake-proof  newspaper 
home  will  be  sound-proofing  and 
spwial  acoustical  treatment  of 
walls  and  ceilings.  Desk  space 
in  all  departments  will  permit 
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Front  elevation  of  Salinas  Californian  plant. 
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To  avoid  production 
hitches  which  might 
delay  you  after  dead¬ 
line,  play  safe  with 
Mercury  Newspaper 
Rollers.  Because  they 
are  built  to  precision 
tolerances,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  de¬ 
signed-  to  withstand 
speeds  higher  than 
any  yet  attained  by 
even  the  newest 
presses.  Mercurys 
never  let  you  down. 
You  will  find  them  & 
the  leading  newspa¬ 
per  shops  through¬ 
out  the  nation ! 
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Layout  of  second  floor,  showing  radio  facilities. 


an  expaQfion  of  100  per  cent  be-  an  important  event  in  the  Sa- 
yond  present  facilities.  Straight  linas  Valley, 
line  production  from  news  and  Rest  rooms  and  lounging 
advertising  departments  through  rooms  for  all  employes  are  in- 
composing,  press  and  mailing  eluded  in  the  plans, 
rooms  will  result  in  speedier 
production. 

A  new  32-page  Duplex  color 
press,  capable  printing  40,000 
papers  an  hour,  is  on  order.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  Intertjrpe  typesetting 
machines  to  be  install^  already 
have  arrived. 

Storage  capacity  for  more 
than  four  carloads  of  newsprint 
is  provided  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  dolly  tracks  and  hoists 
will  transport  ttie  heavy  rolls 
direct  to  the  press.  Inking  the 
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COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.T.SullebargerCo, 


110  Foltoo  St  •  538  S.  Oark  St 

New  York  Chicago 


There’s  only  one^^^tension 


. .  ."Gentle  as  air  itself". . 
to  covtrol  feeding  paper  from  rolls 


Nothing  matches  AIR— for  soft,  resilient,  instant-acting  pressure.  And  positive  air 
pressure  controls  every  foot  of  the  unwinding  web,  w’hen  your  rails  are 

fitted  with  Wood  Pneumatic  tensions.  Constant,  unvarying  tension,  at  any 
desired  press  speed  becomes  fully  automatic,  even  when  making  splices. 

Used  with  Wood  Autopasters,  Pneumatic  tension  accomplishes  perfect, 
fiilly-automatic  web  splices  at  top  speed.  Write  for  illustrated  brochures. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


W)od 

NEWS  PA  PER 

MA(  hi\i;ry 


tensions 

with  fixed  belts  for  newsprint 
with  running  belts  for 
delicate  stock  and  paper- making 


Four  air-pistons  act 
independently.. .each 
belt  tension  adjusts 
instantly  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  variations  in 
the  web  itself.  The 
entire  system  acts  as  a 
powerful  "brake,” 
when  you  need  to  use 
the  Button  stop. 
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CIRCULATION 

Stodghill  Named  Head 
Of  Beta  Alpha  Chi  I 


HOWARD  W,  STODGHILL, 

business  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
was  elected  national  president 
and  chairman  of  the  First  Board 
of  Regents  of  Beta  Alpha  Chi, 
professional  fraternity  for  news¬ 
paper  business  and  circulation 
management,  at  the  founding 
meeting  of  Alpha  Chapter  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  In¬ 
diana  University  last  week. 

Undergraduate  members  of 
Alpha  Chapter  elected  to  re¬ 
gional  vicepresidencies  and  to 
membership  on  the  First  Board 
of  Regents:  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  East; 
Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal,  South;  Louis  R.  Mohs, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times, 
Midwest;  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times,  Southwest;  An¬ 
ton  F.  Peterson,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  Far  West,  and 
Byron  Vedder,  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  (Ill.)  Courier,  at  large. 

Davenport  Executive  Secretory 

John  S.  Davenport,  instructor 
of  journalism  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  elected  national  execu¬ 
tive  secretary-treasurer.  All  of 
the  officers  were  elected  to  pro¬ 
fessional  membership  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  prior  to  their  election  to 
national  office. 

Professional  memberships  were 
extended  to  John  E.  Stempel, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Indiana  University;  Les¬ 
lie  E.  Moeller,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Iowa,  and  J.  Poynter  McEvoy, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Indiana  University,  who  will 
function  as  Alpha  Chapter  ad¬ 
viser. 

The  organization  of  Beta 
Alpha  Chi  is  a  culmination  of 
the  efforts  of  the  ICMA  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  to  interest  un¬ 
dergraduates  in  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  in  the 
profession  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  The  idea  for  the  fra¬ 
ternity  was  conceived  at  the 
ICMA  convention  in  New  York 
last  June. 

14  in  Alpho  Chapter 

Alpha  Chapter  applied  for  its 
charter  with  an  undergraduate 
membership  of  14.  George  W. 
Carr,  senior  from  Noblesville, 
Ind„  was  elected  president  of 
the  first  undergraduate  chapter 
of  Beta  Alpha  Chi. 

Alpha  President  Carr  keynot¬ 
ed  the  Beta  Alpha  Chi  organiza¬ 
tion  campaign  in  saying:  “Beta 
Alpha  Chi  has  for  its  objective 
the  attainment  of  the  recognition 
for  the  professions  of  business 
and  circulation  management  that 
It  deserves.  We  hope  to  do  for 
our  chosen  profession  what  Sig- 
ma  Delta  Chi  has  done  for  the 
®“'torial  side  of  the  industry. 

.  ”  our  intent  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  of  many  of 
the  working  circulation  and 
Dusiness  managers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  by  electing  them 


to  professional  membership  in 
Beta  Alpha  Chi.” 

The  national  officers  have  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  additional  under¬ 
graduate  chapters  of  Beta  Alpha 
Chi  in  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism.  Beta  Chapter  is 
expected  to  be  charted  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  shortly. 

“A  strong  foundation  for  a 
free  press”  was  the  motto  adopt¬ 
ed  to  characterize  the  program 
and  objectives  of  the  fraternity. 

Louis  R.  Mohs,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Times,  in  accepting  his  election 
to  the  Midwest  regional  vice¬ 
presidency,  keynoted  the  field’s 
feeling  toward  Beta  Alpha  Chi. 
“The  business  ends  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said,  “have  been  very 
slow  in  attempting  to  get  for 
themselves  proper  recognition  of 
their  importance  and  this  will 
be  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can 
get  together  and  put  our  weight 
collectively  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.” 

5,000,000  on  Call 

A  SUNDAY  circulation  of  5,000,- 

000  is  there  for  the  asking. 
Circulation  Director  Ivan  M. 
Annenberg  of  the  New  York 
News  reported  this  week. 

“All  we  would  have  to  do  is 
print  that  many  papers,”  he  said, 
explaining  “we’ve  purposely 
sacrificed  some  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  to  make  more  newsprint 
available  for  the  daily  paper.” 

New  all-time  highs  in  daily 
and  Sunday  sales  were  reported 
by  Annenberg  for  the  six  months 
ending  Sept.  30.  The  average 
daily  sale  on  Sept.  30  was  2,402, 
346.  The  12-month  daily  average 
reached  2,377,495. 

The  average  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  six  months  was  4,- 
716,807,  of  which  1,761,251  was 
City  zone  853,711  was  Suburban, 
and  2,101,785  was  Country.  The 
average  Sunday  sale,  Annenberg 
said,  has  increased  1,690,484  in 
the  last  10  years.  Some  of  the 
circulation  increase  lately  has 
been  due  to  the  releasing  of 
newsprint  from  advertising  An¬ 
nenberg  said. 

Masur  Named  Assistant 
DAVID  MASUR,  former  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Her  aid- American,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  it  was  announced 
by  C.  R.  Deuel,  Herald-Ameri- 
can  circulation  manager.  Masur, 
who  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
Hearst  paper  for  22  years  and 
has  served  as  both  suburban  and 
country  circulator,  succeeds 
Richard  R.  Simmons,  recently 
resigned. 

John  Stoffels,  suburban  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  promoted  to  coun¬ 
try  circulator,  but  will  continue 
to  supervise  suburban  as  well 
for  the  time  being,  Deuel  an¬ 
nounced. 


Greek  Boy  Now  Carrier 

NICODEMUS  ECONOMOS,  who 

lived  in  Athens  when  the 
Nazis  overran  Greece,  now  de¬ 
livers  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  to  120  homes. 
He  ne^s  no  Freedom  Train  to 
show  him  the  advantages  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  America. 

Nick’s  own  personal  Freedom 
Train  arrived  in  U.  S.  a  year  ago, 
when  a  steamship  brought  him 
here  with  his  family  to  join  his 
father  already  in  America.  Nick 
shared  the  hunger  and  hardships 
of  the  German  occupation.  He 
now  enjoys  the  freedom  of 
America  and  he  is  happy  to  be 
a  carrier  boy,  earning  $7  a  week. 

He  is  enthusiastic  about 
schools  and  as  a  seventh  grader 
living  near  Worcester  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  his  ambition  is  to 
attend  Tech  and  learn  to  be  an 
engineer. 

Calif.  Papers  Raise 

ADVANCE  of  the  home  delivery 

price  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  six- 
day  evening  newspaper,  was  ac¬ 
complished  Oct.  1  without  any 
appreciable  change  in  circula¬ 
tion,  J.  D.  Funk,  general  man¬ 
ager,  reports. 

A  25-cent  increase  in  the 
monthly  price  brought  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  $1.20.  Funk,  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  final  variation  would  be 
more  than  a  few  hundred. 

The  Long  Beach  ( Calif. ) 
Press-Telegram  raised  its  rate  25 
cents  to  $1.50  monthly  for  seven 
days  weekly  Aug.  1.  Previously 
in  Southern  California  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  went  to  $1.75 
monthly.. 

New  Carrier  Magazine  . 

WHAT  has  developed  into  a  fine 

piece  of  promotion  for  newspa¬ 
per  boys  is  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  the  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Daily  Times  called  “The  Paper 
Bag.” 

Editorials  combine  the  job  of 
selling  with  service  and  tips  on 


Ranch  for  Boys 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — C.  V.  Ric- 
cardi,  erstwhile  Phoenix  news- 
paperboy.  has  purchased  Para¬ 
dise  ranch  in  the  White  moun¬ 
tains  of  eastern  Arizona,  noted 
summer  resort,  ond  will  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  lodge  for  under¬ 
privileged  children — especially 
newspaperboys.  He  also  will 
establish  a  $300,000  trust  i\md 
to  maintain  the  place.  Eligible 
Arizona  boys  will  get  two 
weeks  vacation  each  year 
without  cost. 


adjustments  to  their  jobs.  Each 
issue  carries  a  special  story  and 
picture  about  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper,  thus  ac¬ 
quainting  the  boys  with  the 
newspaper  business.  Circulation 
manager  of  the  Erie  Times  is 
N.  J.  Gingenbach. 

Irvin  at  Huron 

J.  RICHARD  IRVIN  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Huron 
(S.  D.)  Plainsman,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  D.  Lusk,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Irvin  has 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Carroll  (la.)  Times  Herald.  He 
started  on  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  and  later  was 
state  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo. )  Eagle  and 
Tribune.  He  is  34  years  old  and 
a  veteran  of  41  months’  service 
in  the  Army. 

Hofmann  Honored 
RUDYARD  M.  HOFMANN  was 
honored  recently  at  a  surprise 
party  marking  his  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman.  He  has  been 
circulation  manager  since  1936. 
C.  Glenn  Winger,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  presented  a  ra¬ 
dio  set  in  behalf  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates. 
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KES  HEADLINES 


.  .  .  and  sells  newspapers,  too! 

The  weekly  JUSTICE  STORIES'  bring  your  readers 
fascinating  illustrated  coverage  of  the  classic  crime  cases 
of  all  time.  Edited  in  highly  readable  form  .  .  .  with  the 
expert  advice  of  doctors,  lawyers,  police  authorities,  and 
psychiatrists.  - Send  now  for  samples  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune  ^ew  York  News 
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NAS  Has  Trebled  Ad 
Billings  in  Weeklies 


CHICAGO — One  answer  to  the 

problem  of  creating  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  weekly 
newspapers  has  been  found  in 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service, 
a  subsidiary  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

NAS,  set  up  at  the  request  of 
weekly  publishers  and  state 
press  associations,  has  more  than 
trebled  the  dollar  volume  of 
national  advertising  it  has 
placed  on  the  average  in  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  weeklies  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years.  Some 
schedules  have  gone  to  nearly 
8,000  weeklies. 

Over  Million  Billing 

The  volume  of  business  has 
^rown  from  $300,000  in  1943  to 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  1946, 
with  billings  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  equal  to  the 
total  for  1946,  according  to  Don 
Eck,  NAS  general  manager. 

NAS  was  started  in  November 
1942,  and  incorporated  as  an 
NEA  subsidiary  in  April,  1943, 
instituting  the  one-order-one- 
bill-one-check  system  of  doing 
business  with  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  placing  accounts  in  weekly 
papers. 

Service  was  stressed  ahead  of 
sales  efforts  in  the  early  stages. 
Eck  told  E&P,  so  NAS  could 
make  is  profitable  for  agencies 
to  do  business  with  weeklies. 
"In  the  past,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  stayed  away  from  the 
weekly  newspapers  principally 
because  it  has  cost  them  too 
much  to  do  business  with  a  great 
number  of  publications,”  said 
Eck.  “There  was  no  profit  to 
them  out  of  their  15  and  2% 
after  they  paid  the  handling 
costs.” 

Through  NAS,  handling  costs 
of  the  agency  .are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  agency  writes 
only  one  order  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  list  of  weekly  papers  used. 
It  receives  from  NAS  one  bill 
each  month  covering  one  or 
more  insertions.  It  pays  NAS 


NEA  Meeting 
To  Attract  300 

Chicago — ^A  record  attendance 
of  more  than  300  is  expected  at 
the  annual  fall  meeting  and  ad¬ 
visory  council  sessions  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
and  its  affiliates  here  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Nov, 
21-23,  according  to  Don  Eck, 
NEA  manager. 

Featured  on  the  program  as 
guest  speakers  will  be  Harold 
Stassen.  Republican  presidential 
aspirant,  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session;  Earl  Bunting,  pres¬ 
ident,  National  Asociation  of 
Manufacturers,  at  the  Saturday 
luncheon;  and  Fred  Eldean,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  American 
Oil  Industry. 

Preceding  the  NEA  sessions 
will  be  the  annual  meeting  of 
Newspaper  Association  al  a  n- 
agers  at  the  same  hotel,  Nov. 
17-20,  at  which  President  Carl 
C.  Webb,  Oregon,  will  preside. 


with  one  check  instead  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  checks  to  individual 
publishers. 

During  the  war,  agencies  used 
NAS  primarily  for  placing  of 
institutional  accounts,  Eck  stat¬ 
ed.  These  same  agencies  have 
since  included  vaii9us  product 
accounts  of  their  clients.  “The 
dollar  volume  is  greater  on  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  but  the 
number  of  product  accounts  far 
exceeds  that  of  institutional,”  he 
added. 

The  character  of  accounts 
placed  in  weeklies  follows  some¬ 
what  the  same  pattern  as  tlmt 
of  the  daily  field.  Among  in¬ 
stitutional  campaigns  have  been 
those  by  the  railroads,  liquor  in¬ 
dustry  and  packing  companies. 
Product  advertising  has  varied 
from  automotive  and  cement  to 
food  and  drug  items. 

Between  35  to  40  agencies  are 
currently  placing  client  adver¬ 
tising  ( institutional  and  prod¬ 
uct)  through  NAS,  with  more 
than  150  agencies  dealing  with 
NAS  over  the  calendar  year. 
The  organization  maintains  sales 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

State  Groups  Cooperate 

About  24  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  have  advertising  service 
departments  which  cooperate 
with  NAS  in  placing  over-all  ac¬ 
counts.  NAS  is  national  and 
handles  inter-state  business  pri¬ 
marily,  while  the  state  associa¬ 
tions  concentrate  on  intra-state 
business,  such  as  political  adver¬ 
tising  and  such  product  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  confined  to  indi¬ 
vidual  states  because  of  distri¬ 
bution  limitations. 

NAS  makes  a  gross  deduction 
of  25%  when  paying  member 
papers  for  space  used.  Out  of 
this,  NAS  pays  15  and  2%  to  the 
agency,  leaving  8.3%  to  NAS  for 
selling  and  handling. 

“Our  big  job  is  to  carry  on  an 
educational  campaign  with  the 
weekly  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  acquaint  them  with  NAS 
service,”  explained  Eck.  NAS, 
together  with  the  American 
Press  Asociation,  are  stressing 
the  importance  of  weeklies  hav¬ 
ing  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  two  organizations,  here¬ 
tofore  bitter  rivals,  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  joint  program  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  suggesting  that  weekly 
publishers  make  a  choice  in  this 
matter  of  representation.  As  of 
Sept.  26,  6,500  weeklies  have  rep¬ 
resentation. 

One  of  the  services  of  NAS 
is  its  annual  National  Directory 
of  Newspapers  which  includes 
all  weeklies,  giving  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  rates  and  mechan¬ 
ical  data. 

The  Weekly  Newspaper  Bur¬ 
eau,  another  NEA  affiliate,  has 
been  organized  to  do  a  research 
and  promotion  job  in  behalf  of 
weeklies.  WNB  has  had  one 
pilot  study  made  by  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  to  deter¬ 
mine  readership  of  weeklies. 
The  bureau’s  program  calls  for 
expansion  of  this  type  of  re¬ 
search. 


At  the  annual  meeting  at  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.:  Ufttg 
right,  Sheil  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post;  C.  Floyd  Wolfe,  Loncoitii 
Eagle  Gazette,  new  president:  William  Creager.  Ohio  State  lournd 
secretary-treasurer;  John  Shank,  Dayton  News,  retiring  presidnt 


Mayor  Offers 
Ideas  to  Boost 
Carrier  Work 

Columbus,  O.  —  Newspaper- 
boys  in  Ohio  are  the  largest 
and  best  supervised  youth  group 
in  the  state.  Mayor  James  A. 
Rhodes  told  the  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

“Although  the  newspaperboy 
movement  in  Ohio  is  the  biggest 
and  best  organized,”  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  mayor  continued,  “their 
activities  are  the  least  empha¬ 
sized  with  respect  to  publicity.” 

The  mayor  suggested: 

Ohio  Newspaperboy  Day  could 
be  the  first  day  of  the  Ohio 
State  Fair. 

Newspaperboys'  Olympics  to 
be  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ohio  relays  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Stadium. 

Newspaperboys’  Bicycle  Races 
— Softball  Tournament — Basket¬ 
ball  Tournament — Hobby  Show 
— Marble  Tourney. 

C.  Floyd  Wolfe,  Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are  Lewis 
Mottice,  Columbus  Citizen,  vice- 
president;  W.  A.  Creager,  Ohio 
State  Journal,  re-named  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  Charles  E. 
Schotts,  Steubenville  Star-Her¬ 
ald,  sergeant-at-arms;  directors, 
Ray  Kest,  Toledo  Blade;  Louis 
F.  Kummerer,  Tiffin  Tribune’, 
Walter  Davis,  Springfield  News- 
Sun;  John  Brennan,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  and  William  Lang- 
ell,  Ravenna  Record. 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing 
editor.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation,  explained  the  new  rules 
and  form  to  be  used  in  publish¬ 
ers’  statements.  (E&P,  Oct.  25, 
pages  66-67)  Shell  Dunsker, 
Cincinnati  Post,  analyzed  the 
effect  on  circulation  men  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Howard  M. 
Lampol,  engineer  of  Brooklyn, 
presented  films  on  mailing  room 
installations  and  an  inspection 
trip  was  made  to  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  where  such  an  in¬ 
stallation  is  in  progress. 

The  delegates  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas 
J.  Kavanaugh,  Dayton  News 
circulation  director  and  first 
OCMA  president,  ,who  died  this 
summer. 


Promotion  Plan 
Completed  by 
Midwest  Group 

Racine,  Wis.— ’The  Wisconjh 
Hometown  Daily  Newspapei 
have  announced  the  launchlaj 
of  their  cooperative  advertisini 
program,  following  several 
months  of  preparation  which  hi 
eluded  readership  studies  on 
three  papers  in  the  group. 

The  principal  single  promo 
tional  effort  in  this  year’s  ^ 
gram  Is  a  100-page  report  d 
readership  studies  on  thre 
typical  papers  in  the  group-tlx 
Marinette  Eagle-Star,  the  Wa 
sau  Record-Herald,  and  the  fii 
cine  Journal-Times.  All  thre 
studies  were  conducted  unda 
the  direction  of  Charles  L  Ai 
len,  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  research,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  'The  report  of  thea 
studies  Is  scheduled  for  releaa 
early  in  November. 

The  high  readership  of  Wt 
consin  hometown  dailies,  as  re 
vealed  by  these  studies,  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
motional  campaign.  It  is  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  more  intensivt 
readership  of  a  smaller  newe 
paper  can  more  than  offset  in; 
apparent  rate  economy  enjoyed 
by  a  larger  circulation  newi 
paper  over  a  smaller  one.  Coet 
per  reader  for  a  particular  id 
may  be  less  in  a  smaller,  bette 
read  paper,  such  as  these  Wis¬ 
consin  hometown  dailies,  thu 
in  a  larger  paper,  the  stud; 
shows. 

Data  Is  being  compiled  now 
on  the  markets  covered  by  the 
Wisconsin  hometown  daiUei 
This  will  be  published  to  • 
brochure  to  be  Issued  later  in 
the  year. 

Bert  S.  Gittins  Advertistot 
Milwaukee,  Is  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign  under  the  supervision  d 
a  three-man  steering  committee 
from  the  Wisconsin  Daily  N^' 
paper  League  and  the  Advertto 
ing  Managers’  Association  » 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa^ 
’The  committee  is  composw  of 
George  W.  Gressman.  Janemn 
Gazette,  chairman;  Harry  R 1^ 
Poidevin,  Racine  Journal  Timtt 
and  Elmer  C.  Tryon,  Afartnew 
Eagle-Star, 
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I  Carbondale,  Pa. 

I  Daily  Acquired 
Bv  Tom  Heth 

Announcement  has  been  made 
by  Robert  B.  Bromeley,  of  Brad¬ 
ford  PubHcations,  Inc.,  that  his 
organization  has  sold  the  Car- 
bondale  (Pa.)  News  to  Tom 
Heth.  forrrarly  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  ihe  Frankford  (Ind.) 
Morning  Times.  Bradford  Pub- 
Bcatioiis  now  publishes  the 
Brf'.alord  Era,  dally,  and  the 
5'  lort  Democrat,  weekly. 

k  A.  Holmes,  business 
manager  of  the  News  and  a  for¬ 
mer  part  owner,  has  announced 
the  purchase  of  the  Villa  Grove 
(Ill.)  News. 

•  •  # 

Other  Transactions 
In  Newspaper  Field 

A.  D.  Haworth  and  T.  H. 
Lamb,  co-owners  of  the  Calexico 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  since  May  1, 
1941.  have  announced  its  sale  to 
Ernest  R.  May,  Honolulu  news¬ 
paperman  and  author. 

May  was  a  Pacific  correspon¬ 
dent  from  1942  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  last  with  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  as  polit¬ 
ical  editor. 

Haworth  will  take  over  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Weekly  and  the  Imperial 
Enterprise  which,  with  the  El 
Centro  (Calif.)  Printing  Co.,  are 
owned  by  the  Haworth-Lamb 
combination. 

•  •  • 

Two  new  newspapers  have 
been  established  in  Oregon.  One 
has  been  started  in  Eugene  by 
F.  Gilbert  Leiser,  publisher  of 
the  We.st  Salem  (Ore.)  Chal¬ 
lenger.  His  new  paper,  called  the 
Euaene  Spokesman,  a  weekly, 
will  be  turned  into  a  daily  as 
soon  as  newsprint  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  At  that  time  the  plant  will 
be  moved  from  Salem  to  Eugene. 

The  Wallowa  Record,  of  which 
Max  Colburn  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  temporarily  is  being 
printed  at  the  plant  of  the  Elgin 
Record. 

•  •  • 

Discontinuance  of  the  daily 
publication  of  the  Ttoin  City 
Daily  Times  of  Morehead  City, 
N.  C.,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Carteret  Publishing  Co.,  its 
new  owners.  The  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  published  on  Tuesdays. 

•  •  • 

Robeht  E.  Carlson,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pion¬ 
eer  Press,  and  Ruben  Carlson 
have  purchased  the  Healdsburg 
(Calif.)  Tribune  from  Edd  E. 
Rountree. 

•  •  • 

Mark  N.  Brouwer  has  sold 
toe  Reading  (Mich.)  Hustler  to 
L.  M.  Wicklander,  of  Huntington 
Park,  Calif.,  and  for  30  years, 
*  Michigan  jiewspaperman. 

Karl  Detzer,  of  Traverse 
City,  widely  known  Michigan 
magazine  writer,  has  purchased 
toe  Leelanau  (Mich.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  weekly,  from  Frederick 
Dickinson. 

Sale  of  the  Canby  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Hall 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Weston 
has  been  announced.  The 


Westons  have  worked  on  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise  and 
other  state  papers. 

•  •  • 

Arthur  Hendrickson,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Council  Bluffs  bureau 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  and  Jess  M.  Long  have 
bought  the  Western  Nebraska 
Observer,  a  weekly  at  Kimball, 
Neb.,  from  V.  B.  Cargill. 

•  *  •  * 

Arthur  W.  Jorgenson,  eco¬ 
nomics  instructor  in  Columbus 
(Wis. )  High  School  before  en¬ 
tering  military  service,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  business,  equipment 


and  building  of  the  Deerfield 
( Wis. )  Independent.  Gerald 
Schmidt  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Russell  Gunder¬ 
son. 

•  •  * 

Perry  Sapp,  for  the  last  seven 
years  editor  of  the  Agra  (Kan.) 
Sentinel,  has  bought  three  Ne¬ 
braska  weeklies  from  W.  J. 

Herbes  and  son.  The  papers  are 
the  Osceola  Record,  the  Polk 
Progress  and  the  Shelby  Sun. 

*  *  0 

E.  W.  Huse,  for  the  last  37 

years  publisher  of  the  Wayne 
(Neb.)  Herald,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Karl  F.  Schwartz  of 


Harlan.  la.,  and  Mark  E.  Cramer 
of  Rockwell  City,  la.  For  the  last 
two  years,  Schwartz  has  been 
associate  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
lan  Tribune.  Huse  will  continue 
to  write  a  column  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  his  daughter,  Dorothy 
Huse  Nyberg,  with  the  paper  25 
years,  will  continue  as  news  edi¬ 
tor, 

a 

A.  M.  Edition  Dropped 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. — Discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  News 
is  announced  by  Fred  McPher¬ 
son,  publisher. 


IN  THE  U.  S.  ARE  IN 
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‘78th  Anniversary,’ 
La  Prensa  Tells  Mob 


By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

BUENOS  AIRES— They  came  in 

special  trains.  The  rides  were 
free  for  these  fanatical  follow¬ 
ers  of  President  Juan  D.  Per6n. 
They  converged  from  all  parts 
of  Argentina  upon  Plaza  de 
Mayo  and  below  the  Casa  Ro- 
sada  balcony  to  see  their  “Lider” 
and  First  Lady  Evita  Duarte 
de  Per6n. 

They  had  come  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  second  anniversary  of 
that  day  two  years  ago  when, 
on  Oct.  17,  they  had  sowed  ter¬ 
ror  in  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires.  They  had  come  to  do 
honor  to  the  “gran  lider”  (great 
chief)  whom  they  had  wrested 
from  the  clutches  of  the  island 
prison  where  he  had  been  for 
several  days  prior  to  being 
transferred  to  the  Military 
Hospital  and  on  that  night  of 
October  17,  1945,  had  astonish¬ 
ingly  appeared  beside  Presi¬ 
dent  Farrell,  once  more  the 
strong  man  who  overnight 
seized  control  of  the  tottering 
Farrell  regime. 

200  in  First  Siege 

As  the  columns  marched  down 
Avenida  de  Mayo,  groups  of  10 
and  15  men  quietly  but  pur¬ 
posefully  left  their  columns, 
acting  with  discipline  and  upon 
signals  from  easily  visible  lead¬ 
ers.  Gradually,  their  numbers 
grew  until  about  200  young 
hoodlums  were  stationed  at  the 
front  and  at  the  rear  side  of 
Lo  Prensa’s  building.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  “fun”  began. 
The  attack  caught  the  paper’s 
personnel  unprepared. 

After  hurling  the  first  rock, 
the  demonstrators  harangued 
bystanders  into  taking  sides 
with  them  against  La  Prensa. 
This  was  aided  by  a  car  on 
whose  side  were  large  posters 
containing  lifesize  portraits  of 
Per6n  and  Evita  and  which  was 
equipped  with  a  loud  speaker. 
This  car’s  license  plate  No. 
98,744  was  later  identified  by 
observers  as  belonging  to  the 
Press  Secretariat.  The  operator 
of  the  loud  speaker  system  put 
on  a  record  which  gave  out  a 
song  titled  “The  Agin’  Every¬ 
body”  (La  Contra  Qualquiera) 
played  to  the  music  of  the 
highly  popular  song  “I  have  a 
Milch  Cow”  (Tengo  Una  Vaca 
Lechera)  whose  offensive  words 
were  aimed  against  La  Prensa’s 
kind  of  Journalism. 

As  the  music  died  down  there 
were  hundreds  of  insults 
hurled  at  those  in  the  building 
and  cries  of  “bum  it  down!” 
Then  there  came  a  sharp,  clear 
whistle  not  unlike  that  used  by 
policemen.  The  groups  on  the 
sidewalk  engaged  in  a  race 
against  the  building,  showering 
it  with  bricks  and  cobblestones. 
The  lights  in  front  of  the 
building  were  smashed,  then 
one  of  its  great  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows.  One  of  the  assailants 
with  a  pick  chopped  away 
chunks  of  masonry  from  a 
nearby  building  which  his  com- 
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panions  quickly  seized  to  hurl 
against  La  Prensa’s  building. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  assault  yet  suffered  by  that 
newspaper.  The  infuriated  fan¬ 
atics  would  go  as  far  as  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull,  take  a  good  running 
start  toward  the  building  and 
then  hurl  their  missiles  with 
that  greater  force.  When  they 
realized  that  they  enjoyed  com¬ 
plete  impunity,  they  tore  down 
the  iron  protective  railings 
around  the  trees  at  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  broke  these 
up  for  missiles.  Then  they  seized 
the  poles  on  which  the  marchers 
bore  their  signs  and  with  these 
proceeded  to  systematically  de¬ 
stroy  the  entire  lighting  system 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  light 
bulbs  that  are  used  for  festive 
occasions. 

Iron  bars,  picks  and  sledge 
hammers  were  used  in  another 
attempt,  but  they  were  helpless 
against  La  Prensa’s  great  steel- 
reinforced  doors.  Then  they  at¬ 
tacked  one  of  the  steel  shutters 
with  sledge  hammers  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  loosening  its  fasten¬ 
ing  and  managed  to  raise  the 
shutter.  Just  as  some  of  them 
were  about  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing  through  the  opening  thus 
made,  police  reinforcements  ar¬ 
rived.  As  the  police  deployed 
around  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  assailants  cheered  the 
police  and  President  Per6n. 
They  were  unmolested. 

Renewed  After  Celebration 

Once  the  multitude  of  per¬ 
haps  100.000  Peronists  had  dis¬ 
banded.  the  same  attackers  re¬ 
turned  and  .sought  to  finish  the 
Job  they  had  begun.  Heavy  re¬ 
inforcements  of  hoodlums  came 
to  their  aid,  breaking  through 
the  Dolice  cordon.  The  police 
squadrons  reformed  i  m  m  e  d  l- 
ately  and  this  time  came  to  the 
attack  themselves.  Calm  was 
finally  restored. 

’The  only  official  comment  on 
this  outrage  came  from  Miguel 
Miranda,  president  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  recently  created  Economic 
Council.  In  an  Interview  granted 
to  an  American  news  agency 
corresDondent,  Miranda  de¬ 
clared:  “The  populace  tried  to 
burn  it  (La  Prensa  building) 
down,  but  fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  prevent  it.” 

Like  all  previous  attempts  of 
this  nature,  there  had  been  of¬ 
ficial  in.stigation  from  the  Peron- 
1st  press  Earlier  in  the  month, 
a  campaign  had  been  launched 
in  the  Peronist  press  calling 
UDon  the  populace  once  more  to 
“boycott”  La  Prensa.  One  of  the 
more  immediate  causes  for  the 
attack  of  the  17th  had  been  a 
strong  editorial  by  La  Prensa 
titled  “Freedom  Indivisible.” 
Next  day.  the  18th.  on  its  7Rth 
birthday,  it  published  an  editor¬ 
ial  “La  Prensa’s  78th  Anniver¬ 
sary"  which  has  been  deemed 
the  paper’s  reply  to  the  attack. 

Considering  the  anxiety  of 


President  Per6n  to  close  down 
this  last  bulwark  of  a  liberal 
press  which  he  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  silencing,  it  Is  easily 
understandable  with  what  care 
the  publishers  of  that  newspa¬ 
per  must  have  written  their  re¬ 
port  of  the  attack  against  their 
premises.  For  they  realized 
only  too  well  that  the  slightest 
inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  in 
the  account  could  have  well 
brought  about  the  long-desired 
disappearance  of  the  paper. 

It  was  therefore  with  delib¬ 
erate  intention  that  this  corre¬ 
spondent,  rejecting  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  attack,  has  given 
the  facts  strictly  as  reported  by 
La  Prensa  itself. 

Argentines  are  fully  con¬ 
vince  Per6n  is  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair  to  remain  for  a 
good  number  of  years  to  come, 
if  he  has  anything  to  say  about 
it.  As  in  1945,  he  will  give  the 
country  the  cleanest  elections 
they  ever  had  in  all  their  his¬ 
tory  next  March.  He  has  had  to 
silence  the  opposition  press  and 
he  will  not  be  completely  happy 
until  La  Prensa  is  out  of  his 
way.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
he  has  taken  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  every  conceivable  means  of 
expression.  They  canot  express 
their  views  in  any  newspaper, 
nor  over  any  radio  station,  nor 
by  means  of  mass  meetings. 

Radio  Reorgonization  Next 

Once  Per6n  has  achieved  his 
objectives  next  March,  he  may 
well  afford  to  be  magnanimous 
and  permit  all  the  banned  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  reap¬ 
pear  once  more.  But  it  is  curi¬ 
ously  symptomatic  that  he  will 
not  permit  Argentines  to  read 
anything  against  him  at  this 
time. 

Perdn’s  Government  Is  pre¬ 
paring  to  carry  out  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  country’s 
radio  broadcasting  setup  by 
legislating  out  of  existence  the 
present  wavelength  concessions 
and  building  up  from  scratch. 
According  to  eminently  reliable 
sources  all  of  the  present 
radio  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  country  would  lose  their 
franchises.  In  their.  jjlaEe,  the 
Government  would  set  up  four 
radio  networks  for  the  entire 
country. 

Radio  station  owners  have 
stated  that  they  are  now  being 
subjected  to  pressure  from 
Government  agents  because 


Peronist  Organ 
Attacks  De  Pascal 

La  Epoca,  official  organ  of  the 
Perdn  government,  has  de 
manded  the  expulsion  of  Vin¬ 
cent  De  Pascal  from  Argentina 
because  of  the  articles  he  has 
been  writing  for  Editor  &  Pm. 
LISHER. 

A  recent  story  in  La  Epoca 
assailed  “foreign  capitalist  cor¬ 
respondents”,  called  De  Pascal 
“undesirable”  and  cried:  “R* 
must  be  expelled  from  the 
country.  It  is  the  least  he  de¬ 
serves/’ _ 


President  Perdn  would  like  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  using  the 
legislative  club  unless  he  is 
obliged  to  do  so- 

Faced  with  loss  of  its  broad¬ 
casting  license,  El  Mundo  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  reportedly 
sold  out  to  a  government-con¬ 
trolled  group  known  as  Alea 
Consortium  which  recently 
bought  El  Sol’s  modern  printing 
plant  where  Peronist  papers  are 
now  printed. 

The  Government  radio  has 
been  busy  defending  the  con¬ 
trol  of  newsprint  imports.  Lack 
of  dollars  has  been  given  as  one 
reason,  but  broadcasts  also  have 
assailed  publications  which  are 
laden  with  advertising  and  are 
“financing”  tendentious  and 
anti-Argentine  campaigns. 

( In  New  York  City,  Dr.  Erwin 
J.  Wassermann  of  Buenos  Aires 
told  the  New  York  Times  tot 
stories  of  the  “iron  grip  on  the 
Argentine  press”  are  “widely 
exaggerated.”  As  counsel  for  a 
newsprint  distributing  concern, 
he  said  curbs  on  imports  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  are  aimed  at  “protecting 
every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  ) 

( Referring  to  LaPrensa,  whose 
import  allotment  was  limited  to 
50%  by  the  government  plan. 
Dr.  Wassermann  said  that  paper 
was  the  only  one  in  Argentina 
“that  has  been  receiving  100% 
of  its  contracted  tonnage  all  the 
time,”  wheras  El  Mundo  “has 
been  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
on  barely  35%  of  its  original 
tonnage.” ) 

(In  a  dispatch  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  Times,  Virginia 
Lee  Warren  reported  that  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  press  freedom 
would  be  raised  in  official  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  plan  to  encourage 
U.  S.  capital  to  go  to  Argen¬ 
tina.) 


MOVING? 

W^HEN  moving,  help  ua  give  you  prompt  service  by 
^  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Bock  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chanca  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

Citr .  ZwM .  State . 

Tot 

Street  . 

CItr .  Teas .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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W.  G.  Johnson, 

Jackson  News 
Founder,  Dies 

Jackson,  Miss.  —  Walter  Giles 
Johnson,  Sr.,  77,  first  business 
manager  of  the  Jackson  Daily 
News  and  last  survivor  of  its 
four  founders,  died  Oct.  30.  He 
had  entered  the  hospital  last 

July- 

Between  turned  rules  on  the 
first  page  and  editorial  page, 

Frederick  Sullens  recounted  the 
saga  of  Johnson  and  his  three 
nartners  in  establishing  the 
paper  on  Jan.  16,  1892.  The 
story  was  this: 

Printers  Pooled  Resovurces 

“It  was  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  year  1891  that  two 
newspapers  in  Jackson,  barely 
eking  out  a  poor  existence,  were 
consolidated.  They  were  the 
Daily  Clarion  and  State  Ledger, 
owned  by  the  late  Col.  R.  H. 

Henry  and  Col.  J.  L.  Power,  pio¬ 
neers  in  Mississippi  journalism, 
valiantly  striving  to  publish  two 
daily  papers  in  a  field  not  even 
large  enough  for  one  paper. 

"As  always  happens  when  two 
newspapers  are  merged,  the  staff 
of  one  paper  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  its  members 
faced  a  bleak  and  cheerless 
Christmas  in  that  Jackson  of  by¬ 
gone  days,  a  sprawling,  ragged, 
unkempt  country  town  of  less 
than  4,000  inhabitants.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  practically  pen¬ 
niless  with  no  prospect  of  any 
kind  of  employment. 

“It  was  then  that  the  rare 
courage,  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  the  rugged  individuality 
that  has  made  America  a  great 
nation  asserted  itself. 

"On  a  cold  January  day  four 
jobless  printers  met  on  the 
windswept  corner  of  State  and 
Capitol  streets  to  discuss  their 
plight.  After  a  brief  chat  they 
decided  to  start  another  daily 
newspaper.  The  four  men  were 
Walter  G.  Johnson,  Frank  L. 

Bellenger,  T.  R.  Davidson  and 
J.  M.  Dunckley,  the  last  three 
named  having  long  since  passed 
on  to  glory. 

“In  the  pockets  of  those  four 
jobless  printers  was  less  than 
$10  in  cash.  Other  assets  were 
almost  nil.  Frank  Bellinger  had 
a  small  diamond  stickpin  and  a 
tolerably  good  gold  watch.  Wal¬ 
ter  Johnson  had  a  watch  of  sorts 
and  that  was  about  all.  The 
otters  had  no  jewelry  of  any 
kind.  Frank  Bellenger  had  a 
younger  brother,  Paul,  who  held 
a  fairly  good  job  as  clerk  in  a 
local  store  and  he  forthwith 
frisked  Paul  for  what  he  had  in 
the  way  of  small  change  and 
jewelry. 

$75  to  Acquire  Press 

“The  objective  was  to  raise 
$75,  truly  a  trivial  sum  in  these 
days  when  billions  are  bandied 
about  on  human  tongues,  but  to 
those  four  jobless  printers  it 
seemed  like  a  staggering 
amount. 

“The  embryo  quartette  of 
Greeleys,  Bennetts,  Danas  and 
Pulitzers  had  learned  that  a 
Mcoi^-hand  printing  outfit  was 
second  floor  of  the 
^rst  National  Bank,  then  locat¬ 
ed  on  Capitol  Street  in  the  quar- 
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ters  now  occupied  by  the  Office 
Supply  Company.  They  were 
told  it  could  be  purchased  with 
a  down  payment  of  $75  and  that 
was  the  sum  they  were  striving 
to  raise. 

"They  made  it.  Frank  Bellen¬ 
ger  pawned  all  the  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions  the  four  had  been  able 
to  get  together  and  Walter  John¬ 
son  conducted  the  financial  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Carter, 
president,  and  Capt.  O.  J.  Waite, 
cashier,  of  the  rirst  National 
Bank.  The  second-hand  print¬ 
ing  outfit,  surrendered  to  the 
bank  on  a  chattel  mortgage,  was 
dragged  out  of  dusty  corners  and 
again  mortgaged. 

“And  what  a  poor,  shabby, 
nondescript  printing  outfit  it 
was! 

“With  their  little  printing  out¬ 
fit,  obsolete  even  in  those  days, 
and  the  gracious  privilege  of 
using  a  rented  press  in  a  job 
plant,  Walter  Johnson,  Frank 
Bellenger,  T.  R.  Davidson  and 
J.  M.  Dunckley  launched  their 
venture.  Monday,  January  16, 
1892,  was  fixed  as  date  for  the 
first  issue — only  four  days  after 
they  had  acquired  the  property. 
By  dint  of  hard  soliciting  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  few 
advertisements  at  a  ridiculously 
low  rate.  Of  telegraph  service 
they  had  none  whatever,  Frank 
Bellenger  was  to  be  the  editor 
and  Walter  Johnson  business 
manager.  The  other  two  part¬ 
ners  were  to  look  after  composi¬ 
tion  and  press  work.  .  .  . 

Debut  with  an  Extra 

“Forty-eight  hours  before 
the  hour  set  for  first  publication 
the  new  publishers  showed  the 
enterprise  that  in  later  years 
carri^  the  paper  on  to  success. 
On  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  a  sensa¬ 
tional  gun  battle  between  the 
police  and  desperadoes  took 
place  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city  and  two  brave  officers 
were  killed.  The  facts  of  the 
tragedy  were  hastily  gathered 
and  written  by  Frank  Bellenger 
while  his  three  partners  put  the 
story  in  type  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  business  district  of 
Jackson  was  startled  by  news¬ 
boys  crying  “Extra!”  That  edi¬ 
tion,  set  up  in  three  different 
styles  of  type,  was  in  reality  the 
first  issue  of  the  Jackson  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Johnson’s  son,  Walter  G., 
Jr.,  will  succeed  him  as  business 
manager. 


INSTALLATION 


All  servicea  rendered  under  one 
■uperrieorr  head.  66  years  of 
experience,  and  famillarUy 
with  every  type  of  press,  plus 
the  largest  trucking  division  in 
the  East,  have  won  nation 
wide  patronaxe.  And — a  24- 
hour  emergency  service. 
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Houston 


The  South's 
No.  1  Market 


‘‘ooohas  never  had  a 
O 


"Vigorous  growth  along  the 
600-mile  oil-gas-chemical  rich 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  is  sound 
security  for  the  $600,000,000 
construction  program  Houston  is  pushing  full  blast  with  pneumatic 
hammer  and  bulldozer  .  .  .  Economic  Center  of  the  Coast  and  largest 
city  of  Texas,  Houston  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  centers  in  the 
nation  ...  A  wartime  32  per  cent  population  increase  was  no  greater 
than  Houston’s  normal  rate  and  has  continued  since  the  war,  giving 
Houston  a  population  of  .  .  .  700,000  in  its  metropolitan  area  .  .  . 
Economists  say  the  city  has  never  had  a  depression  ,  .  .  ” 

— Christian  Stience  Monitor,  August  28,  1947 


Houston,  by  far  the  South’s 
largest  and  richest  market,  is 
growing  very  rapidly  —  but  its 
growth  is  sound.  One  medium, 
The  Houston  Chronicle,  reaches 
all  levels  and  corners  of  this  rich  market  with  exceptional  efficiency. 
That’s  one  reason  why  The  Chronicle,  for  34  consecutive  years,  has  been 
first  among  Houston  newspapers  both  in  advertising  and  in  circulation. 

The  Heusffen  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


t.  W.  McCAtTNT 
NmtiemmI  Adv9rfi9im§  iWeeegcr 
TNf  UAHNAM  COMTANT 
Nefieeel  Ac^ceefefivcc 


The  Houston  Morkol  is  sold 
whon  your  story  is  told 
...  in  Tho  Chronklo 


HOUSTON'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  FOR  34  YEARS 
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Ira  C.  Copley,  Owner 
Of  17  Dailies,  Dies 


AURORA,  Ill.— Col.  Ira  Clifton 
Copley,  83,  chairman  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc.,  representing  a 
group  of  17 
newspapers  i  n 
Illinois  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  a  f  o  r- 
mer  U.  S.  Con- 


gr  ess  man  and 
one-time  owner 
of  public  utili¬ 
ties  in  Illinois, 
died  here  Nov. 

2  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment. 

He  entered 
Copley  hospital, 
which  he  gave 
to  his  home 
city,  on  Oct.  18  for  treatment  of 
a  broken  ankle  suffered  before 
he  left  Los  Angeles  several  days 
before. 

Native  oi  Illinois 


Copley 


Born  in  Knox  County,  Ill.,  Oct. 
25,  1864,  Col.  Copley  attended 
Aurora  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1887.  Two  years  later  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  law  training  at  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicago.  At  the 
age  of  25  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  manager  of  the  Aurora  Gas 
and  Light  Co.  Copley  sold  his 
utilities  to  the  Insull  interests  in 
the  early  ’30’s. 

He  purchased  his  first  news¬ 
paper  in  1905,  the  old  Aurora 
Beacon,  1,100  circulation.  The 
Beacon-News  observed  its  100th 
anniversary  in  September,  1946. 
His  other  Illinois  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  the  Elgin  Courier-News, 
Joliet  Herald-News,  Springfield 
State  Journal  and  Register. 

Today,  with  the  exception  of 
his  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune,  all  of  his 
papers  are  published  in  one-pa¬ 
per  towns. 

He  entered  the  California  field 
in  1928,  acquiring  the  San  Diego 
papers  from  the  Spreckels  in¬ 
terests.  Also  in  that  year,  he 
bought  the  Kellogg  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  changing 
the  name  to  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  which 


75%  ol  Sun  Space 
Rented  by  News 

Chicago — Approximately  75% 
of  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  on  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth  and  ninth  floors  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing  has  been  rent^  since  Oct.  1, 
according  to  Winston  &  Co., 
agents  for  the  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing. 

The  renting  of  space  followed 
the  Sun’s  moving  to  the  Chicago 
Times  building,  where  Marshall 
Field's  tabloid  Sun  and  Times 
are  now  published. 

The  former  executive  oflBces  of 
the  Sun,  occupied  by  Marshall 
Field,  have  been  rented  to  the 
Canadian  consulate,  formerly 
represented  here  by  the  British 
consulate.  Edmond  Turcotte, 
former  editor  of  the  Montreal 
newspaper,  Le  Canada,  will  be 
consul  general  for  this  area. 


owns  and  operates  the  follow¬ 
ing  dailies  in  Los  Angeles 
County : 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate,  Bur¬ 
bank  News-Press,  Culver  City 
Star-News,  Eagle  Rock  News- 
Press,  Glendale  News-Press, 
Hermosa  Beach  Daily  Breeze, 
Monrovia  News-Post,  Redondo 
Beach  Daily  Breeze,  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot  and  Venice  Evening 
Vanguard. 

A  substantial  stock  interest  in 
the  Long  Beach  ( Calif. )  Press- 
Telegram  Publishing 
was  transferred  to  the  Cupley 
Press,  Inc. 

His  thoughts  for  the  general 
welfare  and  concern  for  children 
inspired  Col.  Copley  to  give  mil¬ 
lions  to  charities  and  hospitals, 
to  playgrounds  and  educational 
institutions. 

In  1892,  Col.  Copley  married 
Edith  Strohn  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  died  in  1929.  His  second 
wife,  Chloe,  survives.  Also  sur¬ 
viving  are  two  sons,  James,  a 
vicepresident  of  Copley  Press, 
Inc.  and  William,  a  reporter  for 
the  San  Diego  newspapers. 

■ 

South  Dakota  Group 
To  Study  AP  Service 

Aberdeen,  S.  D.  —  South  Da¬ 
kota’s  daily  newspaper  editors 
took  steps  toward  improving 
the  state  report  at  meetings  of 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  here  Nov.  2. 

A  three-member  continuing 
study  committee,  similar  to  that 
functioning  in  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  AP  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  was  named  by  Ellsworth 
Karrigan,  associate  ^itor  of  the 
Aberdeen  American  News.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  committee  were 
H.  M.  Shoebotham,  Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader;  P.  J.  Albrook, 
Watertown  Public  Opinion,  and 
Leif  Johnson,  Aberdeen  Ameri¬ 
can  News. 

■ 

Birmingham  News 
Barred  from  Prisons 

Montgomery,  Ala. — ^The  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  has  been  barred 
from  all  state  prisons  by  Prison 
Director  Frank  Boswell  on  the 
charge  the  paper  was  unfair 
in  its  handling  of  news  stories 
concerning  the  penal  institu¬ 
tions. 

Stories  by  Hugh  Sparrow,  vet¬ 
eran  News  political  writer,  Jiave 
directed  criticism  at  the  prison 
administration  for  failure  to  out¬ 
law  floggings  and  other  forms  of 
corporal  punishment. 

■ 

Gainesville  Times 
Absorbs  Old  Weekly 

Gainesville,  Ga. — The  Gains- 
ville  Eagle,  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1860,  has  merged  with 
the  Gainesville  Daily  Times, 
started  last  January  by  South¬ 
land  Publishing  Co.,  headed  by 
Charles  A.  SmTthgall,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owner. 

Smithgall  has  assumed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  both  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Times. 


Pearson  Goes  to  NBC 

Leon  Pearson,  International 
News  Service  correspondent 
in  Washington  and  Europe  the 
last  lour  years,  has  joined  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 
news  staff  abroad.  His  first 
assignment  will  be  the  cov¬ 
erage  oi  the  wedding  oi  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  and  Lt.  Philip 
Mountbatten.  For  several 
years  Pearson  assisted  his 
brother.  Drew  Pearson,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round"  and  subbing  occa¬ 
sionally  on  his  Sunday  night 
broadcasts. 

Judge  Upholds 
DaUy  s  Right 
To  Refuse  Ad 

Hamilton,  O. — Judge  P.  P. 
Boli,  of  Butler  County  Common 
Pleas  Court,  recently  upheld  a 
newspaper’s  right  to  refuse  ad¬ 
vertising  in  dismissing  a  man¬ 
damus  action  filed  against  the 
Hamilton  Journal  -  News  by 
Frank  Rosendahl,  candidate  for 
city  council. 

Rosendahl  sought  to  compel 
the  newspaper  to  print  advertis¬ 
ing,  having  to  do  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  political  campaign,  which 
the  Journal-News  saw  fit  to  re¬ 
ject 

Judge  Boli  defined  the  issue  as 
the  “sole  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  newspaper  is  clothed  with 
such  a  public  interest  that  re¬ 
quires  it  to  accept  for  publica¬ 
tion  any  advertising  matter  pre¬ 
sented  to  it.” 

Judge  Boli’s  opinion  cited  10 
cases  holding  that  newspapers 
may  exercise  discrimination  in 
accepting  advertising. 

The  judge  concluded  that  Ohio 
courts  have  “universally  held 
that  a  newspaper  is  not  affected 
with  such  public  interest  that 
requires  it  to  accept  all  adver¬ 
tising  matter  presented  to  it,”  it 
was  learned. 


East  SL  Louis 
Staii  Restores 
Six-Day  Week 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill.— Loai 
23609  of  the  Reporters  and  Pbo. 
tographers  Union  A.F.L.,  hat 
voted  to  abandon  the 
work  week  and  return  to  tht 
six-day  week.  Those  who  votei 
to  return  to  the  six-day  week 
said  the  five-day  plan  "juit 
didn’t  seem  practical”  for  editor¬ 
ial  workers.  Members  of  the 
union  are  employed  by  the  £ut 
St.  Louis  Journal. 

Edward  J.  Belz,  president  of 
the  union,  advocated  return  to 
the  six-day  week  and  explained: 

“Although  the  later  quittiaj 
time  on  a  five-day  week  afforded 
more  time  for  feature  stories 
and  creative  writing,  it  alu 
hampered  the  complete  news 
coverage  for  regular  editions 
because  we  were  one  man  shy 
each  day.  When  another  mem¬ 
ber  was  sick  or  on  vacation,  that 
made  the  staff  two  men  short 

“Managing  Editor  Robert  A. 
Barracks  offered  the  union  tb 
five-day  week  plan  late  in  Jun« 
when  the  union  was  bargaining 
for  a  new  wage  contract.  Mem¬ 
bers  worked  a  40-hour  week 
under  either  plan,  quitting  at 
3  p.  m.  daily  on  the  six-day  week 
and  working  until  5  p.  m.  under 
the  five-day  week. 

“The  union  voted  to  give  the 
five-day  week  a  trial.  After 
working  under  it  for  three 
months  the  union  members  de 
cided  it  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
absence  of  one  reporter  eact 
day  from  a  six-man  staff  on  a 
paper  serving  a  population  area 
of  more  than  100,000  persons  re 
suited  in  constant  shifting  ol 
beats.  The  later  quitting  time. 

5  p.  m.,  also  placed  the  memben 
in  the  thick  of  the  travel  rush." 

Belz  said  the  vote  to  return 
to  the  six-day  week  was  4  to  3 
with  one  member  not  voting. 

A  spokesman  for  the  fivediy 
week  said  he  considered  the 
union’s  action  in  returning  to 
the  six-day  week  was  “letting 
labor  down  generally.” 

Manage  ment  maintained  i 
neutral  attitude  on  the  question, 
according  to  Belz. 


An  Editor  &  Publisher  Help  Wanted  Ad  Gets 

THE  HELP  YOU  WANT 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 

No  time  and  money-wasting  delay  getting  Help  the  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  way.  No  need  to  select  from  Just  s 
handful  of  applicants  either,  with  a  Help  Wanted  Ad  telling 
thousands  of  folks  Just  the  kind  of  help  you  want.  Choose  your 
foreman,  reporter,  photographer,  advertising  man,  or  whatever 
kind  of  worker  you  need,  easily  and  at  ance,  through  a  speedy, 
result-full  Classified  Ad.  Phone  or  write 
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1700  Times  Tower 
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Chicago  Tribune  Holds 
Leadership  In  Linage 


the  New  Orleans  Times  Picay¬ 
une  &  States  (morning  and 
Sunday)  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Top  10  in  total  advertising 
linage  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1947,  as  measured  by  Media 
Records,  Inc. 

While  the  Chicago  Tribune 
continued  to  set  the  pace  for  the 
M  &  S  group  with  26,503,763 
lines,  and  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  led  the  E  &  S  group  with 
23559,626,  their  respective  run¬ 
ners-up  were  the  New  York 
Times  with  23,709,875,  and  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  with 
21 794  495. 

At  the  close  of  1946,  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald  ranked  eighth. 
Now  it  stands  No.  4  on  the  list 
of  First  50  Newspapers  for  the 
nine-month  period.  The  New 
York  News  also  moved  up; — 
from  10th  to  7th  place — while 
fte  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  af¬ 
fected  by  a  two-day  strike, 
dropped  from  7th  to  14th. 

liie  10  leaders  on  the  nine- 
month  list  are: 

Lines 


1.  ChioMTO  Tribune — MAS .  26,503,763 

i.  New  York  Times — MAS .  23,709,875 

3.  Baltimore  Sun — EAS .  23,559,626 

4.  Dallas  Times-Herald — EAS .  21,794,495 

5.  Detroit  News— EAS .  21,445,573 

6.  ffashinstton  Star— EAS .  21,355,039 

7.  New  York  News— MAS  (See  note)  20,861,539 

8.  Milwaukee  Journal— EAS .  20,731,685 

9.  New  Orleans  Times  Picaj-une  A 

States-.MAS .  20,091,563 

10.  Philadelphia  Inquirer — MAS..,.  19,704,915 


Top  three  in  the  breakdown 
classifications  are: 

Lines 

RiTAIL— M  ORNINO 

1.  New  York  News .  10,253,361 

1.  Washington  Post .  7,466,209 

3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayiins .  7,428,781 

Ritail— Evinino 

1.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  10,194,595 

2.  Baltimore  Sun .  9,629,672 

3.  Washington  Star .  9,409,758 

,  ,  Rsianr— SmcDay 

I.  New  York  News .  6,253,551 

3.  Chicago  Tribune .  5,861,089 

3.  New  York  Times .  5,141,701 

Genikal— Morning 

1.  New  York  Times .  2,601,183 

I  Chicago  Tribune .  2,518,956 

I  Boston  Herald .  2,338,164 

Ge.niral— Evinino 

L  Chicago  Daily  News .  2,706,060 

i  Boston  Traveler .  2  425  709 

Toronto  Star .  2,214,345 

Montreal  Stor .  2,136,721 

I.  BaltunoreSun .  2  111  i34 

,  „  „  ,  GE.vERAt-Soin>Ar 

1  m  -.C .  3,081,078 

r  Herald  Tribune .  2,230,443 

I.  Chicago  Tribune .  2,010,019 

I  AT  ir  AvroMonvi— Morning 

I  VV'*  IS*'  .  495,457 

L  Miami  Herald .  473,747 

I.  Washington  Post .  449,925 

,  Autonotivr— Evrnino 

t  Times  Union .  647,816 

1  Tunes .  618,821 

k  Baltimore  Sun .  598,754 

„  .  ADTOMOtlTlH-fluilWlT 

r  Sn  IS  359,821 

L  299-053 

k  Toledo  Times .  267  022 

-  xork  nines .  AAOOOfi 

-  Toronto  Glote  A  MaiL . 40o|624 

'  2|?.7  T'C*  .Herald  Tnbune .  392,774 

niilaoelphia  Inquirer .  368,026 

D  f'J'TNcutr— Evening 

•  HOTpetead  Town  Nassau  ^view 

mS^:: .  M 

*  New  York  Sun.  .  oIHSi 

i  Hartforiw..;:::;::::::::;  moIm 

_  TlNANCIAIr-^tlNIUT 

I  LouiaviUe  Couner-Journal .  109,616 

„  „1otai,  Dispiai- Morning 

i  12,860,618 

‘  watomgtonPost . Sim 


Lines 

Total  Displat — Evening 

1.  Baltimore  Sun .  12,546,340 

2.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  12.526,790 

3.  Washington  Stor .  11,925,445 

Total  Displat— Sunday 

1.  New  York  Times .  8,437,527 

2.  Chiew  Tribune .  8,127,022 

3.  New  York  News  (See  note) .  7,971,431 

CLAsamED — Morning 

1.  diicsgo  Tribune .  5,694,936 

2.  Miami  Herald .  5,169,558 

3.  Indianapolis  Stor .  4,571,115 

Classipied — Evening 

Toronto  Telegram .  6,022,700 

Toronto  Stor .  5,185,460 

1.  Dayton  News .  4,010,485 

2.  Minneapolis  Star .  3,792,005 

3.  Dayton  Herald .  3,750,928 

Classified— Sv  NDA  T 

1.  Detroit  News .  2,678,.593 

2.  Chicairo  Tribune .  2,522,346 

3.  New  York  Times .  2,515,115 

.  Total— Morning 

1.  Chicago  Tribune .  15,854,025 

2.  Miami  Herald . 13,191,124 

3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune _  13,148,442 

Total— Evening 

1.  Dallas  Times-Herald . 16,051,518 

2.  Baltimore  Sun .  15,799,906 

3.  Washington  Stor .  15,507,940 

Total— SuNDAT 

1.  New  York  Times .  10,953,291 

2.  Chicago  Tribune .  10,649,738 

3.  New  York  News .  7,980,457 

Dept.  Store — Morning 

1.  New  York  News .  3,929,421 

2.  Chicago  Tribune .  3,224,472 

3.  New  Orleans  Times-Picavune _  3,146,894 

Dept.  Store— Rvening 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal .  5,000,933 

2.  BaltunoreSun .  4,891,364 

3.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  4,474,676 

Dept.  Store— Sundat 

1.  New  York  Times .  2,848,288 

2.  New  York  News .  2,599,693 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune .  2,441,426 

(All  New  York  News  figures  include  split-run 

linage.) 


Officers  Re-elected 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Officers 
and  directors  of  the  Jamestown 
Newspaper  Corp.,  publishers  of 
the  Post-Journal,  were  re-elected 
at  the  annual  meeting.  They 
are:  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Sheldon, 
president:  L.  M.  Hall,  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  J.  Robert  Nelson,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager;  J.  A. 
Hall,  secretary  and  managing 
editor,  and  T.  Garwood  Gilbert, 
assistant  treasurer. 


Car  Firm  Uses  16  Pages 

TaoY,  Ala. — Mary  Motor  Car 
Co.  here  used  a  16-page  special 
advertising  section  of  the  Troy 
Messenger,  published  by  Col.  El¬ 
don  Hoar,  to  announce  its  occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  modern  new  building 
on  Oct.  25.  '  . 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  Subscription  rate  $1.50 
per  year  post  free 


Editor  &  publisher  for  November  8,  1947 


be 


To  you,  who  each  day 
Take  on  anew  your  tasks 
Along  the  lines  that  speech  will  go 
through  city  streets  or  far  out 

Upon  some  mountainside  where  you  have  blazed  a  trail 
And  kept  it  clear; 

To  you  there  comes  from  all  who  use  the  wires 
tribute  for  a  job  well  done. 

For  these  are  not  just  still  and  idle  strands 
That  stretch  across  a  countr)’  vast  and  wide 
But  bearers 

Of  life’s  friendly  words 
And  messages  of  high  import 
To  people  everywhere. 

Not  spectacular,  your  usual  day. 

Nor  in  the  headlines 

Except  they  be  of  fire,  or  storm,  or  flood. 

Then  a  grateful  nation 

Knows  the  full  measure  of  your  skill  and  worth. 

And  the  fine  spirit  of  service 

^^^lich  puts  truth  and  purpose  in  this  honored  creed— 
“The  message  must  go  through.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


9* 
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with  Badger  &  Browning,  Int^ 
is  now  with  the  creative  staff  of 
Alley  &  Richards,  Inc.,  Boston. 
He  was  once  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Heads  CBS  Ad  Dept. 
VICTOR  M.  RATNER,  at  43  i 
veteran  of  20  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion,  it  sijs 
here,  has  been  named  a  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  veepee 
and  ad-sales  promotion  director. 
The  date  is  Nov.  3.  He  wu 
assistant  sales  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  from  1930  to  1935  and  di 
rector  from  ’35  to  ’41. 


vertiding. 


Tl'Cfd®  Maxon  Elects  V.P.'s 

AAWtvavr  DONALD  WING  and  VINTON 

United  States  Associates  of  HALL  have  been  named  vice- 
the  International  Chamber  of  presidents  of  Maxon,  Inc.  Wing 
Commerce  has  appointed  a  com-  jg  an  account  exec  in  Detroit, 
mittee  on  advertising,  made  up  and  Hall,  recently  transferred 
of  representative  leaders  in  ad-  from  the  agency’s  Los  Angeles 
vertising  in  this  country.  The  office,  is  an  account  exec  in  Chi¬ 
following  have  accepted  the  in-  cago. 
vitation  of  Philip  D.  Reed,  chair- 

”o/^hf ^^oraLniza’  fC&B  Promotes  Coulter 
and  chairman  of  the  organiza-  ac  r-oiTi -rim 

tion,  to  serve  on  the  committee:  DOUGLAS  COULTER,  radm  di- 
.  .  rector,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 

Larmon  Named  Chairman  j^ew  York  City,  has  been  elected 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president,  a  vicepresident.  Previously,  he 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  chair-  was  program  man  for  CBS  and 
man;  Harrison  Atwood  McCann  vicepresident  and  radio  director 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Elon  G.  Borton,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
president.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America;  Justin  Dart,  to  B  &  B 

«r"c‘?'Glmble°p7e1iid?nt ’  A^mS-  MARVIN  S.  CORWIN,  with  Ben- 

Tcan  AssStio’n  of  AdvertS  to 

aILc^LT  ClarenL  19^0,  has  rejoined  the  agency  as 

i  Tnn  •  Bccount  cxcc  on  the  recently  ac- 

r-K  f  f.nWman  ®  nr^^idpnt’  Quired  Three  Feathers  and  VSR 

R  accounts.  He  had  been  with 
X«6V6r  Brotticrs  Co.^  Xtiom&s  B.  rirpy  Advertisinc  ds  oacksEcd 
McCabe,  president,  Scott  Paper  ^“^Yor  ®  PacKaged 

r-n  •  rharles  O,  Mortimer  Oen-  SOOas  Qirecior. 


a  two  -  months’ 
visit  in  the 
New  York  office 
of  Joshua  B. 

Powers,  loc.  He 
will  be  here  to 
call  on  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  exporters 
and  their  adver- 
tising  agencies 
i  n  t  e  r  e  s  ted  in 
Scandinavia.  iH 

Before  joining 
Powers  at  the  Siobero 
end  of  1945,  ^ 

Sjoberg  was  an  account  execu 
tive  with  Svenska  Telegram^- 
ran,  Swedish  advertising  agency, 
and  a  committeeman  of  the 
Stockholm  Advertising  Associi 
tion. 


Coulter 


Peskin  Is  Manager 
LAWRENCE  PESKIN  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.,  New 
York  City,  to  succeed  the  late 
Arthur  H.  Moore.  Formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Wortman,  Barton 
&  Boold,  R.  H.  Macy  and  New 
York  Times. 


t  a  resolution  Fabian  Media  Director  ^  ^l|||g  Switches  in  Adlcrnd 

igress  of  the  VICTOR  FABIAN  has  been  UB  JAMES  E.  HANNA  and  J.  0. 

iber  this  sum-  named  media  director  of  C.  UPTON  have  been  elected 

Switzerland.  W  e  n  d  e  1  Muench  Advertising,  vicepresidents  of  N.  W.  Ayer  I 

lied  upon  all  Chicago.  From  1920  to  1934,  he  Enni*  Beck  Son,  Inc.  Both  are  in  the  New 

the  Chamber  was  ad  manager  of  Colgate-  York  office — Hanna  in  the  radio 

'ertising  com-  Palmolive-Peet.  He  promoted  rector  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  dept,  and  Upton  in  New  York 

:lose  coopera-  the  growth  of  Palmolive  soap  to  York  City.  He  has  had  wide  service. 

International  a  sales  leader,  it  is  said.  At  experience  in  the  grocery  trade.  Louis  J.  Lord  is  the  somethini 
iromotion  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  or-  new  in  the  production  dept  of 

ganized  the  office  of  the  deputy  geek  loins  Campus  Geyer,  Newell,  Ganger, 

jy  a  peaceful  regional  director  of  the  _  War  burton  D  reck  ,.ntn  Russ  Davis,  ex  editor,  and 

ave  peaceful  Production  Board  in  Chicago  Eric  J.  Cudd,  public  relationv 

use  all  avail-  and-  later,  was  district  manager  „  rnan,  are  now  with  Gray  k 

tm.  to  help  Ol  the  small  War  PUnt.  corp.  Roger.,  Philadelphia.  D.«.i 

Mr.  Larmon  „  lev  Distillers  is  now  veneral  assistant  publicity  director  and 

the  work  of  Ennis  Promoted  mLager  and  partner  of  Campus  Cudd  the  contact  man  on  pubhe 

WALTER  A.  ENNIS  has  been  Advertising  He’ll  develop  mer-  relations  accounts.  Both  have 

i  an  oppor-  upped  to  merchandising  di-  chandising  and  sales  research  ®  newspaper  background, 

ieve  a  more  nroleet.<!  James  E.  Cruickshank  has  re- 

;ion  of  the  ^  ^  joined  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Bos- 

levelop,  pro-  Potter  Named  VP  as  an  account  exec.  Once 

new  markets  ELLIOTT  E.  POTTER  has  been  Hirald^Ind*^  Boston  tJotSS? 

Ind  tTbe  a  Edward  F.  Buxton  is  wi A 

aiiu  lu  ue  a  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  will  man-  >  nn  isiaur  Vnrir  ritv  as 

m  breaking  age  the  agency’s  Detroit  office,  a^lopJwrSr  H^ls  fr^m  ^ 

SSition^now  heW  by^GEoi'cE^W  Arndt  Thilldelphil  Xre 
^  ^  *  if  -  manager  in  haS  L^G^Aren  has  joined 

the  merchandising  staff  of  Hanly. 

ted  with  Al-  -  J  once  WM  with  Campbell-Ewald  Hicks  &  Montgomery,  Inc.,  New 

I.,  of  London,  J  and  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.  York  City 

accounts  in  n  John  O’Dea,  Ducalo  F.  Goa 

ntries.  W&r  Adds  Two  pqj,,  Elsie  Laufer  are  new 

YnxiAMS,  of  MARY  ELIZABETH  GAYNOR  additions  to  John  W.  Shaw  Ad- 

s  firm  of  J.  Edward  F.  Minch,  Jr.,  vertising,  Inc.,  Chicago.  O’Dei  ii 

n  appointed  JNL W  AGENCY  TEAM  are  new  members  of  a  new  service  manager;  Gordon  a  copy 
Tedlord  L  WoodoreL  leh,  and  R.  agency— Woodard  &  Fri^  Inc.,  writer  and  Miss  Laufer  co^pro 
1  ad  fratern-  p^j  have  set  ud  a  nww  Albany,  N.  Y.  Miss  Gaynor  duction  manager. 

heads  the  radio  dept.  She  is  Arthur  W.  Kohler,  mana<ef 
Federal  Ad-  „  „  wLdard  a  od  chairman  of  the  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  since 

has  been  *;.•  Woodard  i«  a  ionner  ad  Association  of  Women  Broad-  1943,  has  been  elected  vicepresi 
the  board  of  Rector  of  a  retail  store  and  Fns  casters.  Minch  is  a  represen-  dent  and  ad  director  of  the  Cur 
New  York  been  m  newspaper  adver-  tative.  tis  Co  succeeding  the  late  Fio 

erican  Asso-  tising.  He  is  a  son  of  Henry  H.  A.  Healv. 

ng  Agencies  Fris.  Hearst  executive  who  was  Smith  to  Boston  Virgil  A  Kelly  is  now  p^ 

B.  Thomas,  publisher  of  Albany  Times-Union  ANDREW  E.  SMI’TH,  former  ac-  ident  of  Kelly,  Zahrndt  4  Kelly 
for  severol  years.  count  exec  and  copywriter  Inc.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 
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-uDted  he  was  still  sounding  off 
ibout  his  favorite  subject— yes, 
jgrd  selling. 

He  had  made  with  a  few  lines 
an  oaper  in  preparation  for  this 
nterview.  I  shall  now  prove  to 
iim  that  his  efforts  were  not 
J^ted  by  quoting  him  ver- 


latim: 

-We  find  that  businesses  go 
-irough  much  the  same  develop- 
aent  that  individual  business¬ 
men  go  through.  You’ve  seen  the 
jicture.  Here  is  an  owner  of  a 
^11  fighting  business  trying 
-0  get  a  foothold. 

•He  chews  a  stubby  cigar,  sits 
n  his  shirtsleeves,  growls  over 
he  phone,  is  a  terrific  salesman, 
jnd  doesn’t  care  who  knows 
Jiat  he  thinks  his  product  is  the 
jest  on  the  market. 

“At  that  time,  he  will  be  very 
appy  to  buy  low-cost  radio  pro- 
irams,  tough  little  ads  and  com¬ 
petitive  copy.  He  knows  that 
mat  is  what  he  has  to  have  if 
lis  business  is  going  to  climb. 

"Then  look  at  the  same  indi- 
ndual  20  years  later.  He  is 
tearing  a  $200  tailored  suit.  His 
:tBce  looks  like  a  library.  He 
pends  his  time  not  at  sales  con¬ 
ventions,  but  at  his  swank  coun- 
iry  club.  He  has  made  his 


money. 


Tony  Ads 

"He  speaks  of  his  business  and 
lis  product  politely  and  without 
jidue  partiality.  He  won’t  buy 
dvertising  that  he  has  to  be 
shamed  of  before  his  country 
dub  pals.  He  doesn’t  have  to. 
And  the  general  tone  of  his  ad- 
ertising  must  be  in  keeping 
lith  his  social  life  and  ambi- 
lons. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our 
gency  and  the  copy  we  prepare 
ire  geared  to  the  former  rather 
ban  the  latter  businessman. 
And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
ur  clients  are  not  the  most  cul- 
ired  people  in  the  world! 
plug). 

“In  writing  hard-selling  copy 
for  these  'fighting  brands’  we 
iod  that  we  can’t  be  too  polite. 
Wt  have  to  point  out  the  prod- 
mt  difference  in  the  most  direct 
ny  possible.  We  also  find  that 
«  can’t  have  too  great  a  re- 
fvd  for  the  manufacturer’s 
"^wpoint. 

‘It  has  been  proved  that  what 
a  manufacturer  wants  to  say 
*but  the  product  and  what  will 
«fuce  an  individual  to  buy  it 
p  often  two  different  things. 
"  we  investigate  by  means  of 
ensumer  research  to  find  out 
Wat  the  consumer  wants  from 
»  product. 

’We  study  the  product  itself 
iosee  if  it  has  an  outstanding 
9fis  point  .  .  . 


No  Dog  Fights 
We  never  engage  in  d 
Fhts  with  competition.  Mu 
PJe^sing  is  devoted  to  tal 
5  back  to  a  competing  advv 
We  believe  that  the  cc 
^er  is  usually  unaware 
advertising  competiti 
that  the  sly  innuen< 
Motally  wasted  so  far  as  tl 
concerned. 

are  great  believers 
•sson  why  copy  .  .  .  One  of  tl 
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first  things  a  child  asks  is  why 
this,  why  that.  And  people  keep 
on  asking  why. 

“In  order  to  influence  any 
kind  of  human  actions,  you  must 
give  people  a  sensible  reason 
why  they  should  act.  And  so 
with  hard-selling  advertising, 
we  try  to  reduce  the  sales  argu¬ 
ment  to  a  simple  syllogism  based 
on  a  sensible  reason  why. 

“An  example  is  this: 

“With  Bab-O  we  say,  ‘90%  of 
your  scouring  is  caused  by 
grease.  Bab-O  dissolves  grease. 
So  change  to  Bab-O  and  have 
the  big  part  of  your  work  done 
for  you.’ 

“Some  further  points  that  we 
believe  in  are: 

The  Precious  Phrase 

“Don’t  be  ashamed  to  ask  for 
the  order  .  .  .  People  respect  the 
man  who  wants  to  make  an  hon¬ 
est  sale.  So  we  don’t  try  to  be 
smooth  .  .  .  We  ask  people,  once 
we’ve  proved  our  case,  to  go  out 
and  try  the  merchandise. 

“And  finally,  we  are  always 
careful  not  to  be  clever,  not  to 


use  the  precious  phrase.  We 
don’t  want  people  to  say,  ‘Why, 
isn’t  that  a  wonderful  ad!’  .  .  . 
We  want  them  to  say,  ‘That  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  sense.  I’m  going 
to  buy  that  product.’  ’’ 

The  young  executive — 42 — left 
teaching  in  1929  to  make  his 
money  in  Wall  St.  He  fell  as 
hard  and  as  far  as  everybody 
else  did  when  the  crash  came, 
then  gathered  the  remains  of  his 
“keen  business  acumen’’  for  a 
bout  with  installment  selling. 
Those  are  his  quotes. 

He  pulled  out  of  this  stint  a 
bit  more  gracefully,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  more  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  lured  to  an 
agency — two,  in  fact. 

He  warmed  up  with  them  on 
the  matter  of  hard  selling  and 
when  he  dropped  in  at  Duane 
Jones  he  was  red  hot. 

He  and  Jones  started  the 
agency  with  16  others,  three  ac¬ 
counts  and  $1,200,000  in  billing. 
Bab-O  was  the  big  event  dollar- 
wise.  In  five  and  a  half  years, 
the  firm  has  blossomed  to  155 


people,  31  accounts  and  a  $12,- 
500,000  billing. 

He  has  had  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  prosperity  as  Jones. 
As  modest  as  Ralph  is,  you 
would  have  one  hell  of  a  time 
getting  him  to  admit  it,  but  it’s 
true. 

His  We  Habit 

He  tosses  it  off  with  a  “we’‘ 
habit,  when  the  facts  bear  out 
that  he  should  have  said  “1.’” 

The  manner  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  No.  2  man  in  the  agency 
gives  a  good  indication  of  what 
they  think  of  him  there.  Several 
years  ago,  Jones  said,  come, 
boys,  I  need  an  assistant.  Let’s 
hold  an  election  to  see  who’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  it. 

And,  Jones  added,  once  you 
pick  this  guy,  you’re  bound  by 
his  decisions. 

The  election  was  held,  Ralph 
was  handed  the  veepee’s  robes 
and  gavel  and  now  his  associ¬ 
ates  come  to  him  for  help— and 
find  it  pleasant. 

Jones  has  had  it  easy.  All  he 
has  had  to  do  is  run  the  agency. 


MORE  HELP 

FOR 

MIDNIGHT  OIL 
BURNERS 

This  year  The  Mutual  Life  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  financial  aid  and  bene¬ 
fits  to  ambitious  employees  who 
want  to  advance  themselves 
through  study.  Payments  under 
our  “Educational  Course  Refund 
Plan”  have  been  raised  substanti¬ 
ally,  and  extensive  training  courses 
have  been  set  up  within  the 
Company. 

For  example,  when  an  employee 
satisfactorily  completes  each  one  of 
the  sponsored  courses  dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  our  business,  he  re¬ 
ceives  an  automatic  salary  increase. 
In  addition,  he  is  reimbursed  for 
the  entire  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
examination. 


On  other  approved  courses,  in¬ 
cluding  those  leading  to  degrees, 
the  Company  will  refund  50^  of 
tuition  and  books,  plus  100%  of 
examination  costs  up  to  a  total  of 
$150  a  year  for  each  employee. 

Of  course  we  have  a  selfish  motive. 
We  want  our  policyholders  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  possible  service;  and 
one  way  to  be  sure  of  that  is  to  help 
our  employees  learn  more  about 
life  insurance. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


f  •  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Wreck  Photo 


Transmitted  by 
Remote  Control 


call  city 

.  HALL / 


A  photo  studio  owner  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  Tele¬ 
photo  machine  helped  Acme 
Newspictures  score  a  four-hour 
beat  by  transmitting  first  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Oregon  governor’s 
plane  wreckage  Oct.  30. 

Leighton  Sleight,  Klamath 
Falls,  Ore.,  accomplished  the 
feat.  With  telephoned  instruc¬ 
tions  to  guide  him,  he  set  up 
and  installed  a  portable  trans¬ 
mitter,  then  sent  his  pictures 
over  the  wire  to  Acme’s  nation¬ 
wide  network. 

Acme  Photographers  Max 
Winter  and  Charles  McCarty 
of  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
took  the  portable  machine  to 
Klamath  Falls  when  word  was 
flashed  that  the  governor’s  plane 
had  crashed.  They  arranged 
with  the  local  photographer. 
Sleight,  to  take  airviews  while 
they  went  by  jeep  into  the 
mountainous  country  where  the 
plane  was  down- 

Sleight  hedge-hopped  around 
the  mountains  and  finally  found 
the  wreckage.  He  returned  to 
his  studio  at  11.30  a.m.,  and 
since  the  Acme  men  were  still 
not  back  from  the  mountains,  he 
called  their  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau.  He  explained  he  had 
never  seen  any  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  transmitting  equipment  be¬ 
fore.  But  Cliff  McDowell,  Acme 
bureau  manager,  decided  to 
teach  Sleight  how  to  assemble 
the  equipment  and  send  pic¬ 
tures — by  long  distance. 

In  ju.st  over  two  hours.  Sleight 
developea  and  printed  his  films, 
hooked  up  the  various  units  and 
was  ready  to  transmit.  Carol 
Hacke,  San  Franci.sco  operator, 
gave  him  step-by  step  instruc¬ 
tions. 

At  a  few  technical  points  it 
took  a  three-way  telephone 
hook-'ip  to  ease  the  novice  op¬ 
erator  through.  Frank  Chap¬ 
man.  Los  Angeles  Acme  bureau 
chiei  and  Telephoto  expert,  gave 
advice  to  Miss  Hacke  through 
the  phone  in  her  righthand,  and 
she  relayed  it  to  Klamath  Falls 
via  the  handset  in  her  left. 

First  reported  to  reach  the 
scene  in  the  ground  search  was 
Hale  Scarborough  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News; 
and  the  first  photographer  was 
Wesley  Guderian,  according  to 
Managing  Editor  Malcolm  Epley. 

Herald  and  News  reports  were 
handled  under  direction  of  Epley 
and  City  Editor  Lois  Stewart  via 
short  wave  radio  operated  by 
Scarborough. 
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8URKe 
BECAME  MAYOR 
6  \iBii  CAN  CET,, 
/  City  HALL  PAV 

_  VJ  OR  MIGHT/  J 


Since  Tom  Burke  become 
mayor,  colls  to  City  Holl  get 
attention,  day  or  night,  24 
hours  a  day. 


Ktt|i  City  Hall  ALERT 
Vofe  for 

MAYOR  BURKE 


Primary  Elactlon  Sipt.  10 

for  Mayor  Independent  ComnUtoo 


W.  CLARK  SHEPARD,  Chairman 


Comics  Treat 


Serious  Topics 
In  Politics 


He’ywood  Broun  Award 
Judges  Are  Appointed 

The  three  judges  who  will  se¬ 
lect  the  1947  Heywood  Broun 
Award  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  are  Robert  S.  Allen, 
Washington  columnist;  Louis  M. 
Lyons,  curator  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Nieman  Foundation; 
and  William  L.  Shirer,  New 
York,  foreign  correspondent. 

Competition  is  open  to  any 
U.  S.  newspaperman  of  woman. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  19. 


Cleveland,  O. — Comics  with  a 
political  punch  had  newspaper 
readers  talking  during  Cleve¬ 
land’s  mayoralty  primary  cam¬ 
paign  which  resulted  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  incumbent  Thomas  A. 
Burke  over  two  rivals. 

In  the  final  week  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  all  three  Cleveland 
dailies  carried  one-column  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  for  Mayor 
Burke- 

One  showed  a  Cleveland- 
bound  stork  with  a  new  baby 
in  tow.  Another  infant  in  limbo 
said  enviously:  “Lucky  kid,  he’s 
going  to  Cleveland.” 

“Yeh,”  replied  another,  “It’s 
sure  a  swell  place  to  live  since 
Burke  became  mayor.” 

A  sketch  illustrating  the  city’s 
traffic  safety  record  pictured  one 
angel  asking  another  “How 
come  we  seldom  get  any  Cleve¬ 
land  drivers?”  The  reply: 
“Haven't  you  heard  of  Burke’s 
safety  campaign?” 

The  cartoon  ads  were  the  idea 
of  Karl  Keyerleber,  a  former 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reporter 
who  is  in  charge  of  Mayor 
Burke's  campaign  publicity. 
They  were  drawn  by  Fred  G. 
Reinert,  Plain  Dealer  sports  car¬ 
toonist. 


Red  Sympathy 
Tag  Made  Basis 
For  Libel  Suit 


Suit  for  $500,000  damages,  al¬ 
leging  libel,  was  filed  this  week 
in  Supreme  Court.  Manhattan, 
by  Loretta  G.  O'Leary  Lally,  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  administrative  su¬ 
pervisor  employed  by  the  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  against 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
Corp.  and  Walter  MacDonald,  a 
staff  writer  for  the  World-Tele¬ 


gram. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  a 
news  item  last  Oct.  17,  allegedly 
written  by  MacDonald,  “was 
calculated  to  and  actually  did 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  impression  that  plaintiff 
is  or  has  been  associated  with 
or  sympathetic  to  the  principles, 
tenets,  practices  and  holdings  of 
Communism.” 

MacDonald  has  been  writing 
a  series  of  news  articles  concern¬ 
ing  alleged  acts  of  laxity  and 
abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare. 


Candidate  Sues 

Louisville,  Ky. — A 1 1  o  r  n  e  y 
General  Eldon  S.  Dummit,  de¬ 
feated  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  in  Kentucky,  has  filed 
a  $500,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  for  a 
story  charging  that  he  double- 
crossed  his  primary  campaign 
manager. 

The  stor.v  was  given  the  Courier 
by  'Vaughn  L.  Wiman  of  May- 
field.  Ky..  who  was  Dummit’s 
campaign  manager  in  the  prim¬ 
ary  race.  The  Courier  printed 
the  text  of  Wiman’s  charges  af¬ 
ter  James  S.  Pope,  manager  edi¬ 
tor.  had  checked  the  statement 
with  the  Courier  attorney.  Wil¬ 
son  Wyatt,  ex-mayor  of  Louis¬ 
ville  and  former  federal  housing 
administrator.  Wyatt  and  Pope 
removed  several  statements  that 
thev  considered  objectionable 
and  the  amended  text  was  run 
in  the  Oct.  30  editions. 

The  Courier-Journal  supported 
Rep.  Earle  Clements,  of  Mor- 
ganfield,  the  successful  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor. 


Another  Campaign  Suit 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — The 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  its  publisher,  Alanson  C. 
Deuel,  and  its  editor,  Thomas  J. 
Berrigan,  were  served  with  a 
summons  and  complaint  in  a 
libel  action  started  in  Supreme 
Court  this  week  by  William  R. 
Lupton,  successful  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  asks  $150,000,  alleging  libel¬ 
ous  statements  in  campaign  edi¬ 
torials. 


Matchan  in  'In  Fact' 

The  Nov.  3  issue  of  George 
Seldes’  pamphlet.  In  Fact,  fea¬ 
tures  a  story  by  Don  C.  Matchan 
telling  how  he  was  “forced  out” 
of  ownership  of  the  Valley  City 
(N,  D.)  Times-Record. 


SDX  Expects  300 

Washington  —  With  an  *x. 
pected  attendance  oi  mor* 
than  300  persons  representing 
chapters  in  every  state  oi  the 
Union  and  delegates  irom  42 
schools  oi  journalism.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  planned  a  iull 
calendar  oi  business  meetingi 
and  social  events  to  make  up 
its  iour-day  meeting  begin, 
ning  here  Nov.  11.  Edward 
jamieson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  oi  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  is  convention  choir. 


Rally  Becomes 
Battle  of  Bulbs 


In  Philadelphia 


PHiLADELPmA  —  News  photof- 
raphers  covering  a  rally  in  In¬ 
dependence  Square  staged  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  the  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America  to  protest 
the  congressional  investigation 
of  Communism  in  Hollywood 
had  to  band  together  Nov.  1 
for  protection  against  a  mob. 

A  special  stand  had  been 
erected  near  the  speakers  for 
benefit  of  some  20  photogn- 
phers.  An  angry  mob  led  by 
ex-servicemen  surged  about  fte 
stands  yelling  “Go  back  to  Rus¬ 
sia.”  Fist  fights  broke  out  and 
the  square  was  in  pandemonium 
until  leaders  in  charge  of  the 
rally  called  it  off  at  police  in¬ 
sistence. 

Trouble  began  for  the  camen- 
men  when  exploded  flash  bulbs 
were  hurled  into  the  mob.  A 
group  including  Frank  Johnston. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  pointed 
out  to  Detective  Frank  McBride 
that  all  the  throwing  was  being 
done  by  one  individual,  whom 
the  newspapermen  said  was  not 
one  of  their  working  group. 

Police  ordered  the  offending 
cameraman  off  the  official  stand 
In  turn,  he  was  set  upon  by  the 
crowd  and  his  camera  was 
broken.  Defending  himself,  he 
broke  his  tripod  over  heads  of 
the  crowd. 

At  a  hearing  next  morning  on 
a  charge  of  inciting  to  riot,  he 
identified  himself  as  Samuel 
Nocella,  20,  a  student  at  Temple 
University.  He  said  he  had 
been  hir^  by  the  PCA  to  take 
pictures  for  them,  but  disavowed 
any  connection  with  the  groups 
involved  in  the  rally.  He  was 
discharged  after  paying  a  fine. 


3,200  at  Outdoor  Show 

South  Bend,  Ind. — A  capacity 
crowd  of  more  than  3,200  recent¬ 
ly  attended  the  South  Bend 
Tribune’s  Sportsmen's  Night  in 
the  John  Adams  Auditorium. 

Feature  of  the  program  was 
the  showing  of  colored  movies 
of  wildlife  and  seal  colonies  by 
Ben  East,  field  editor  of  Outdoor 
Life  magazine.  Archery  and  bait 
casting  demonstrations  were 
other  features  of  the  show. 


80th  Year  Marked 

Wilmington,  N.  C.— Founded 
in  the  stirring  days  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  by  the  late  Major 
William  H.  Bernard,  a  ConW- 
eraie  officer,  the  Wilmingwn 
Morning  Star,  North  CaroliM 
oldest  daily  newspaper,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  80th  anniverary. 
Present  publisher  nf  the  Star 
and  Wilmington  News  is  R-  » 
Page.  John  E.  Hope  is  editor  oi 
the  morning  Star  and  A1  u 
Dickson  is  ^itor  of  the  ev^i 
News  and  the  Sunday  Star 
News. 
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Radio  Profitability 

continued  from  page  5 


as  taking  a  decided  upturn  in 
1946  while  broadcasts  dipped. 
Tractionating  of  Audience' 
Extent  to  which  radio  will 
benefit  from  the  potentiaUy 
larger  national  advertising  pool 
wiU  depend  upon  radio’s  ability 
to  compete  in  terms  of  effective¬ 
ness  and  cost  with  other  media, 
states;  the  FCC,  with  the  added 
warning; 

‘For  advertisers  who  need 
general  coverage,  any  significant 
fractionating  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence  may  tend  to  divert  some  of 
their  national  advertising  from 
network  radio  to  other  media.” 

New  broadcasters  are  cau¬ 
tioned  that  “fractionating”  is 
one  of  their  major  problems  and 
places  upon  them  the  job  of  de¬ 
veloping  more  listeners. 

In  the  competition  for  local 
advertising,  one  factor  seen  ^ 
helping  radio  is  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  small-city  news- 

"In  economic  terms,  say  the 
report,  “the  explanation  for  the 
decline  of  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  has  lain  in  its  cost  prob¬ 
lems.  The  broadcast  station  ap¬ 
pears  to  face  less  substantial 
problems  in  this  respect  ...  in 
its  relatively  inexpensive  fixed 
plant  in  contrast  to  the  larger 
investment  required  by  the 
newspaper.” 

The  second  factor  affecting 
the  amount  of  competition  for 
local  advertising  is  noted  as  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  postwar  stations  are  located 
in  small  communities  previously 
lacking  a  station  and  they  serve 
listeners  in  an  area  about  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  market  area  of  the 
potential  advertisers  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“At  the  end  of  the  war,”  the 
FCC  comments,  “radio  still  had 
a  long  way  to  go  before  ap¬ 
proaching  the  importance  of 
newspapers  as  a  medium  for 
local  advertising.”  In  1945,  news¬ 
papers  got  61%  of  the  local  pie 
and  radio  14%. 

Local  Billings  Increase 
“However,”  the  report  contin¬ 
ues,  “the  trend  in  local  broad¬ 
cast  billings  has  been  sharply 
upwards  .  .  .  From  1940  to  1945, 
total  local  time  sales  increased 
by  126%,  from  $41.8  million  to 
$M.4  million.” 

But  most  of  the  increase,  it 
is  shown,  went  to  the  big  clear 
channel  stations  while  the  least 
went  to  local  part-time  stations. 

Lack  of  research  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  relating  to  sta¬ 
tion  operation  may  in  the  long 
run  prove  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  limiting  factors  on  the 
growth  of  local  time  sales,  the 
report  asserts.  Broadcasters  are 
a^o  advised  they  must  spend 
money  on  program 
building,  and  the  report  fails  to 
mention  the  latest  Petrillo  ban 
on  all  recordings  when  it  recom- 
®.®  °  ^  a  program  development 
with  transcriptions,  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  live  network  shows. 

Again  the  Commission  warns 
newcomers  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  stations  on  the  air 
wu  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
tune  sales  and  whereas  the  in- 
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dustry  may  reap  larger  rev¬ 
enues,  per-statlon  income  will  be 
low. 

Station  Prices  Analyzed 

Referring  to  the  high  number 
of  station  sales— 361  in  three 
years — the  Commission  observes 
that  the  high  prices  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  net  income. 
The  49  stations  sold  in  1946 
earned  $1.02  on  the  dollar  of 
original  investment,  and  their 
new  owners  stand  to  recover  the 
purchase  prices  in  6.4  years — if 
profits  continue  at  1946  levels. 

“Wise  management,”  says  the 
report,  “may  liquidate  the  cap¬ 
ital  obligacion  in  this  period,  if, 
however,  the  advantages  pres¬ 
ently  attaching  to  the  station 
are  dissipated  as  a  result  of  fu¬ 
ture  events,  or  if  the  life  of 
capital  obligations  arising  from 
station  purchases  is  prolonged, 
the  state  sale  price  may  have 
serious  limiting  effects  on  the 
ability  of  the  station  to  survive 
in  the  more  competitive  future.” 

The  Commission  foresees  pres¬ 
sure  being  exerted  on  the  broad¬ 
caster  to  increase  revenues  and 
reduce  costs,  the  pressure  to  sell 
more  time  tending  to  develop  a 
downward  spiral  effect  on  in¬ 
come. 

In  the  competition  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue,  the 
Commission  believes  new  sta¬ 
tions,  as  latecomers,  may  suffer 
disadvantages  as  against  the 
older  and  larger  stations  in 
nearby  communities. 

One  of  the  factors  unfavorable 
to  the  expanded  industry  is 
sharper  competition  from  other 
media.  On  this,  the  report  states: 

“Newsprint  will  become  more 
available  to  printed  media.  Con¬ 
tinued  high-level  business  activ¬ 
ity  will  have  a  greater  influence 
on  magazine  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  than  on  broadcast. 
Lastly,  newspapers,  particularly, 
may  develop  more  effective 
methods  of  selling  space  than 
the  old  methods  which  gave 
broadcasting  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

NBC  Freezes  Rates; 

CBS  Net  Is  Down 

A  NEW  National  Broadcasting 

Company  policy  announced 
this  week  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  provides  no  general 
network  rate  increase  or  dis¬ 
count  adjustment  before  May 
1,  1948,  and  after  that  date,  in 
the  event  of  rate  or  discount 
adjustments,  g  u  a  r  a  n  tees  six 
months  protection  to  current 
advertisers.  The  present  protec¬ 
tion  is  one  year.  The  last  gen¬ 
eral  rate  increase  was  in  1939. 

Directors  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Inc.  this  week 
declared  a  cash  dividend  of  60c 
a  share  on  the  present  Class  A 
and  B  stock  of  $2.50  par  value. 
Net  income  for  nine  months  of 
1947  (40  weeks)  was  $3,660,860, 
as  compared  with  $3,997,532  for 
the  same  period  of  1946.  (39 
weeks),  although  gross  income 
was  up  $8,000,000. 

■ 

Rationing  Eased 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
has  relaxed  its  ad-size  limita¬ 
tions  and  is  accepting  insertions 
of  up  to  1,000  lines  for  daily  and 
Sunday  ^itions,  according  to 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer, 
the  newspaper’s  representatives. 

>r  November  8,  1947 


mth  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIN 

A  glistening  train  with  a  very  precious  cargo 
is  outward  bound  across  the  Nation,  and  im¬ 
portant  stops  permit  entire  communities  to  inter¬ 
pret  vital  pages  of  American  history  through  the 
medium  of  rare  documents  and  original  ejdiibits, 
all  identified  with  the  embattled  story  of  Free¬ 
dom. 

So  complex  is  this  story  that  a  detailed  preview 
of  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  episode  by  episode,  is 
essential  to  any  well-balanced  digest  of  Ae  train’s 
exhibit.  Conscious  of  this.  Editor  &  Publisher 
featured,  in  a  recent  issue,  eight  pages  of 
sequence  data,  together  with  a  running  com¬ 
mentary,  up  to  the  UN  Charter. 

Some  of  the  article  heads:  “Freedom  —  At 
Dawn’s  Early  Light,”  “In  Process  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.”  “First  Standard  Bearer  of  Liberty,” 
“Freedom— for  the  Fourth  Estate,”  “Freedom— 
from  Bonds  of  Slavery,”  “Opportunity  for  Fel¬ 
low  Men,”  “Ekjual  Rights  for  Women,”  “So 
Proudly  We  Hail,”  For  “We  the  People.”  This 
material  will  be  cherished  in  every  home  and 
retained  through  generations. 

Requests  for  reprints  have  been  numerous. 
Newspapers,  published  in  train-stop  cities,  or 
those  not  jar  distant,  have  wanted  to  distribute 
this  Freedom  Record  during  or  prior  to  the 
actual  Freedom  Train  visit  ...  to  readers,  to 
schools,  etc.,  sponsored  by  the  paper  itself  or  any 
civic-minded  group. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  prepared  to  rush  such 
imprints  to  any  area,  in  any  number  desired,  for 
special  imprinting  by  newspaper  or  sponsor.  The 
price  is  modest— $30  a  thousand  in  lots  of  l.COO 
to  25.000  —  plus  transportation  charges.  Avail¬ 
able  in  lots  of  50,000  or  more  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Wire,  write  or  telephone  for  speedy  action. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Tower, 

Times  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Greenfield  Experiment 
Starts  Nationwide  Test 


Greenfield,  Mass.  —  The 
Greenfield  brand  names  experi¬ 
ment  has  proven  that  education 
of  the  public  through  national 
advertising  is  a  “partnership” 
involving  both  the  maker  and 
the  seller,  it  was  stressed  here 
this  week  by  Henry  E.  Abt, 
president  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  in  summing  up  the 
success  of  the  experiment. 

His  declaration  that  “the  mak¬ 
er  cannot  do  it  alone;  the  seller 
cannot  do  it  alone’’  echoed  simi¬ 
lar  statements  during  the  course 
of  this  promotion  that  out  of  it 
would  come  a_  new  vista  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising— cooperative 
ads  between  manufacturers  and 
retailers  placed  in  local,  small¬ 
town  newspapers  to  reach  the 
bulk  of  America’s  buying  pub¬ 
lic. 

'Beginning',  Not  End 

Addressing  a  closing  dinner 
meeting  of  hundreds  of  local 
retailers  who  participated  in  the 
experiment  of  plugging  consu¬ 
mer  acceptance  of  nationally- 
advertised  brands,  Mr.  Abt  pre¬ 
sented  a  provocative  question — 
“is  this  the  end  of  something — 
or  is  it  the  beginning?” — to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media  which  has  sent  observers 
here  for  the  unique  promotion. 

To  prove  that  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  merchan¬ 
dising — and  thus  in  advertising 
— Mr.  Abt  asserted  that  some 
2,000  towns  across  the  nation 
would  soon  start  similar  promo¬ 
tions — tunneling  the  country’s 
multi-billion  dollar  advertising 
program  directly  into  individual 
communities  to  promote  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  bring  about  a  public 
awareness  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
economic  system. 

The  aims  and  procedure  used 
here,  he  announced,  will  be  out¬ 
lined  in  a  complete  manual  and 
offered  to  the  local  leadership 
in  these  communities.  Brand 
Names  Foundation  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  to  inform  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  publishers, 
networks  and  others  concerning 
each  town’s  plans,  plus  the  ac¬ 
complishments  in  other  com¬ 
munities.  It  will  also  serve  as 
coordinator  and  booking  agent 
for  consumer  schools  and  sales 
training  classes,  patterned  after 
those  pretested  here. 

62%  Linage  Gain 

Businesswise,  said  Mr.  Abt, 
the  Greenfield  experiment  was 
successful.  (This  was  echoed  by 
H.  I.  Jenks,  business  manager  of 
the  Greenfield  Recorder  Gazette, 
which  had  a  total  linage  gain 
of  more  than  62%  during  the 
16-day  experiment). 

“I  am  confident,”  Mr.  Abt 
told  retailers  here,  “that  out¬ 
side  manufacturing  industry  will 
be  ready  and  willing  to  continue 
its  part — particularly  if  you 
make  your  intention  clear  to 
them.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  predic¬ 
tion  Greenfield’s  businessmen 
face  the  future  hopefully,  de¬ 
termined  not  te  drop  back  into 
the  rut  of  pre-experiment  days 


when  the  city,  although  the 
county  seat  for  SS.OOO-popula- 
tion  Franklin  County,  was  los¬ 
ing  business  to  nearby  metro¬ 
politan  cities. 

Survey  oi  Reoction 

Most  observers  agreed — as 
Pathfinder  magazine  pointed  out 
in  an  ad  placed  locally  during 
the  experiment  —  that  the  bulk 
of  consumer  dollars  can  be 
found  in  communities  the  size 
of  Greenfield. 

Was  the  Greenfield  experi¬ 
ment  succe-ssful  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  a  shifting  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars?  Fact  Finders 
Associates  hopes  to  have  the 
answer  in  a  few  days.  This  week 
it  will  complete  a  before-and- 
after  survey  of  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  and  dollar  volume  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  the  test.  Re¬ 
sults  will  be  made  known  by 
Brand  Names  Foundation. 

Shopping  Crowd  Record 

Weslev  B.  Foss,  manager  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
stated  that  a  preliminary  poll  of 
local  merchants  showed  results 
far  exceeded  expectations.  On 
Saturday.  Nov.  1.  crowds  which 
jammed  the  business  section  of 
the  town  to  attend  an  “Old 
Home  Dav"  celebration  set  an 
all-time  shopping  record,  it  was 
reported. 

At  the  final  dinner,  prizes 
were  awarded  to  local  merchants 
for  outstanding  window  dis¬ 
plays.  retail  advertisements  and 
locally  sponsored  radio  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  the  brand 
names  theme ;  and  a  “Brand 
Names  Queen.”  the  finalist  in  a 
two-week  quiz  contest  based  on 
questions  related  to  brand  names 
merchandise,  was  named. 

■ 

Weekly  Plant  Singed 
By  Forest  Blaze 

Falmouth,  Mass. — ’The  forest 
fires  that  ravaged  New  England 
recently  came  within  a  searing 
flame  of  destroying  this  town’s 
weekly,  the  Falmouth  Enter¬ 
prise. 

George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  co-edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  told  E&P  that 
“the  menace  wasn’t  as  great  as 
it  seemed.  But  it  was  a  threat 
when  forest  fires  burned  right 
up  to  us  and  sparks  showered 
our  plant.” 

The  entire  staff,  he  said, 
helped  to  fight  the  fire  by  wet¬ 
ting  down  the  Enterprise  build¬ 
ing  and  dousing  with  water- 
soaked  brooms  large  embers  that 
were  swept  to  the  roof. 

After  many  long  hours  of 
"waiting  and  wondering.”  he 
said,  the  fire  finally  burned  itself 
out  and  the  town  and  newspaper 
were  singed  but  unharmed. 

■ 

Affidavits  Filed 

Washington  —  Officers  of  the 
International  Photo  -  engravers’ 
and  Printing  Pressmen’s  unions 
have  filed  required  data  and  af¬ 
fidavits  to  register  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 


retary  of  Cleveland  Newspapg 

On  the  Labor  Front  Publishers  Association. 

me  i^aoor  r  turn  contract  with  the  typt 

continued  from  page  6  (graphical  union,  effective  unffl 

- - - Sept.  30,  1948,  was  reopened  on 

In  lieu  of  a  written  contract,  wages,  hours  and  vacations.  ’Rj 
the  union  has  proposed  a  “gen-  union  demanded  a  paid  thn*. 
tlemen’s  agreement,”  which  was  weeks’  vacation,  but  the  pub- 
not  acceptable.  Ushers  refused  to  grant  it.  'Two- 


weeks^  vacation,  out  tne  pub 
Ushers  refused  to  grant  it.  ’Two- 
week  vacations  continue  ani 
hours  remain  at  37V^  with  M 
for  days,  $96.17  for  nights  and 


Knoxville  Printers  Get  hours  remain  at  37V4  with  M 

$12  Without  Contract  «q7 

KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.— The  Jour-  397.98  for  lobster  trick. 

nal  and  News  Sentinel  have  _  t  n  i  J 

granted  Knoxville  Typograph-  iOWGr  IS  CtlGCIGa 

ical  Union  No.  Ill  a  $12  a  week  n  Wiarongin  Admon 
increase,  bringing  scales  to  $77  *>7  WlSCOn^  AOmen 
day  and  $81  night  (37V^  hours),  Madison,  Wis.— Bruce  Tower 

The  agreement  was  made  ef-  Kenosha  Daily  News,  was 
fective  from  Oct  26,  the  date  elected  president  of  the  Wiscou 
on  which  the  union,  rejecting  sin  Advertising  Managers  As» 
the  publishers’  final  $10  offer,  elation  here  Nov.  3. 
served  notice  it  would  work  Other  officers  are  Atlee  Brat 
henceforth  for  a  $15  increase  ley.  Racine  Journal-Times,  seat- 
originally  demanded.  tary-treasurer;  Arthur  Teachout. 

The  union  had  been  working  LaCrosse  Tribune,  E.  H.  Bur- 
without  a  contract  since  Sept,  geson,  Madison  Capital  Timet, 
30.  No  contract  was  granted  in  and  J.  D.  Mulryan,  Portage  Rtf- 
the  final  settlement,  but  pub-  ister-Demop-at,  vicepresidents. 
lishers  agreed  to  institute  the  Advertising  managers  wert 
new  wage  and  maintain  condi-  urged  to  keep  their  national  rep- 
Uons  of  the  old  contract  except  resentatives  well  informed  on 
for  conflicts  with  the  Taft-Hart-  all  success  stories  which  will  lx 
ley  Law  and  Tennessee  law  helpful ^  in 
banning  the  closed  shop.  The  Image,  in  a  talk  by  J.  H.  Sawyer, 
union  gave  a  verbal  promise  to  J*";;  publishers  representative, 
work  for  a  year  at  the  agreed  also  suggested  that 

scale  under  unilateral  condi-  publishers  become  more  re 
tions  of  employment  contain-  search-mmded  in  aiding  rnanu 
ing  no  new  conditions.  Publish-  factur^s  to  sell  their  pr^ucts 
ers  were  told  the  ITU  will  ap-  through  established  market! 
prove  the  arrangement.  data  and  to  review  their  food 

Publishers  had  voluntarily  pages  with  the  thought  of  in 
advanced  wages  $7.50  a  week  on  eluding  more  food  news  feature! 
Oct.  16.  ■ 

„  .  T  «  o.  TT  Van  Aurmen  Named 

Stereos  m  L.  A.  Sign  Up  M  P  H  J 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Three  Los  oy  N.E.  Ad  GrOUp 

Angeles  newspapers,  the  Ex-  Boston — I.  R.  Van  Aurmea 

aminer.  Daily  News  and  Herald  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  was 
Express,  have  signed  a  two-  elected  president  of  the  New 
year  contract  with  the  Interna-  England  Newspaper  Advertisinj 
tional  Stereotypers  and  Electro-  Executives’  Association  here  this 
typers  Union  calling  for  a  $1  a  week  at  a  meeting  attended  bj 
day  increase  in  wages,  with  75  persons, 
agreement  to  open  for  wages  A  one-day  conference  was 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  jammed  with  discussion  of  mat 

The  contract  stipulates  that  services,  retail  advertising  prob- 
none  of  its  clauses  is  to  be  valid  lems,  and  a  showing  of  the  film, 
if  it  contravenes  the  Taft-Hart-  “Partners  in  Progress.” 
ley  Law.  Otherwise  it  is  virtu-  Elected  with  Van  Aurmen 
ally  the  same  as  the  expiring  were:  Vicepresident,  E.  Bart- 
contract.  The  new  contract  was  lett  Barnes,  Bristol  (C^-l 
signed  by  local  union  officials  Press;  secretary -treasurer.  Aim 
with  the  specific  approval  of  Pease,  Bangor  (Me  )  Neuii,’ di- 
Leo  J.  Buckley,  international  rectors — O.  S.  Allen,  St.  JohM- 
president.  bury  (Vt.)  Record:  Andy  Bart- 


For  Circulation  Only 


bury  (Vt.)  Record:  Andy  Bart¬ 
lett,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Nemld: 
Larry  Seamon,  Springfield 
(Mass).  Newspapers;  Jam^ 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala. — A  new  Mahoney,  Woonsocket  (R-  i-' 

guild  contract  covers  circula-  ^all-  William  Wright,  Millori 
tion  department  employes  only  (Mass)  News'  and  Don  Leon- 
on  the  Birmingham  Post.  Fon  a^d  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Port 
C.  McGinnis,  local  president,  Telegram. 
said  although  the  guild  has  ■ 

some  members  in  the  editorial  o-.l-.-.*.— 
department,  it  did  not  offer  to  Substantial  Incr^Se 
bargain  for  them  this  year  as  Tq  Be  Asked  by  Guilu 
it  had  “for  some  time”  in  the  .  ♦wodw 

past.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  — A 

The  new  one-year  contract  regional  conference  of  ^ 
expires  Sept.  25,  1948.  Weekly  ice  delegat^  of  toe  Amertw 
raises  of  $5  to  $12.50  to  52  cir-  Newspaper  Guild  was  conducts 
culation  department  employes  fhP  Den- 

amount  to  approximately^  $k-  ..  °V«ociaS 


000  annually. 

$8.80  Rise  in  Cleveland 


XVlCIiCllU  vy  V*  — -  ,  , 

ver  office  of  the 
Press,  vicepresident  of 
’Three  of  the  wire  service 
Sion  of  the  Guild,  said:  Tn« 


CLEVELAND — ^An  $8.80  a  week  are  going  to  be 
increase  for  printers  on  Cleve-  quests  for  changes  in  the  ww 
land  newspapers  was  agreed  services  contract,  i>’*cluding  a 
upon  this  week.  It  was  an-  quest  for  substantial  increases  m 
nounced  by  William  Farrar,  sec-  salaries.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8, 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 

(Caih  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
all  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  fjinet — .90  per  line  per  intertier 
4  ^;„,i_.80  per  line  per  intertior 
3  lines  minimum 
Connt  epproximetelj  ttee,  6  letter 
worda,  one  Una. 

Foma  clone  Wedneadey  neon. 
Tkere  ia  an  additional  ekarge  of  16 
cants  for  the  use  of  a  Box  nnmber  on 
each  order. 

Wo  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
iwar  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  hold 
30  days  only.  Wo  will  not  bo  re¬ 
sponsible  for  replies  that  are  ad¬ 
dressed  incorrectly. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
olease  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  aell- 
inr,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

IN  BRIEF,  my  newa  digest,  for  tale 
to  someone  with  capital  and  “know 
how".  I  lack  both.  Write  Nicholas 
Aabberly,  Woodward  Building,  Wash- 
ington.  District  of  Columbia. _ 

OWNER  COMINO  TO  NEW  YORK  to 
sell  small  Pacific  Coast  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Will  be 
in  New  York  November  17  to  22. 
Write  for  appointment.  Box  8501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

DAILY  wanted  in  southern  state. 
Substantial  cash  payment.  Confidence 
nspcctcd.  Interview  at  your  conven- 
ience.  Box  8601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  and  ad 
agency  executive  wants  exclusive  out¬ 
standing  weekly  or  small  daily.  )Iust 
stand  inspection.  Jeff  Davis,  1120 
Octavia,  Xew  Orleans. _ 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  CITY 
newspaperman;  publisher  of 
trade  magazines;  now  owner  of 
New  Y'ork  City  advertising 
agency;  wants  daily — circulation 
anywhere  under  10,000 — confi¬ 
dential.  Box  8387,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  EASTERN  monthly-weekly 
paper,  advertising  or  publicity  service, 
cash.  Box  8525.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  a  client  who  for  tax  rea¬ 
sons  must  make  an  investment,  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year,  in  a  daily 
newspaper.  Never  before — and  prob¬ 
ably  never  again — will  you  be  able 
to  dispose  of  your  property  for  this 
kind  of  money.  Write  in  confidence 
now  to  Box  8579,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


NAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Esubliahed  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  aold  without  publicity. 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A  W.  Huckle,  Manager,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 


yfAWe  are  interested  in  listing 
oily  life  and  lonnd  newipaper  and 
nagaiine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
(35  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


WESTERN  weekliea  and  dailiei.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 
Riverside,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ALASKA  MAGAZINE 

Seeks  publisher  with  knowhow. 
Box  8575, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

kAY'S  PALL  UST  S  Newspapers 
now  resdy.  Write  for  copy.  May  Broa., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

OLD  ESTABUSHED  New  Jersey 
Weekly,  no  plant  facilities;  price  mod¬ 
erate  if  all  cash  transaction.  Inquiries 
welcomed  from  sincere,  responsible, 
experienced  newspaper  men.  Box  8613, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  Profitable  New  York 
Monthly’s,  Ninety-five  House  Organs 
Established  over  51  years.  Grossing 
over  $130,000.  Wishes  to  Effect 
l^ck  Sale.  Cash,  and  reasonable 
Time  Payments  to  Reliable  person 
arranged.  Ill  Health  Prompts  This 
Sale.  Present  Crew,  Field  and  Office 
Staff  will  sssnre  New  Owners  fnllest 
cooperation.  Excellent,  expansion  for 
Uve  Wire  Purchaser.  Write  Box 
8578,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  Ultra- 
inodern  equipment.  AM  Radio  spplica- 
“®?  "My  to  file.  Estimated  1947  Net. 
$53,500.  Midwest  city  8,000.  $161,- 
000.  one-third  down  to  qualified  op- 
erstor.  Bpx  8560.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
WE  HAVE  profitable  western  news¬ 
papers.  Marcus  Griffin,  427  W.  5th 
S^treet,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 

— In  growing  West  Coast 
earnings.  Price  under 
required.  Box 
*«0#.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  COMET 

8-Pago  Flatbed  Web 
AC  Motor 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

<^oss  8  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers  for  magazines  &  comics; 
223/4.  AC. 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 

Hydraulic,  with  Heaters  top  &  bot¬ 
tom,  AC  motor,  factory  rebuilt. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  ‘Shnlprest  New  York' 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


PO’TTER  JUNIOR  7-OOLDMN  12-EM 
CYLINDER  presa.  Now  printing  12 
pagea  every  week.  Available  in  about 
60  days  when  new  press  arrivea. 
$600.  Enterprise,  Csbool,  Missouri. 


COMPLETE  Newspaper  plant.  Hoe 
Right  angle  Quad.  21^"  cut  off 
Scott  Strsightline  Quad.  21^'  cut 
off  Stereo  equipment — Linotypes 
Printer’s  furniture  etc.  Interested  in 
selling  as  a  unit,  at  sensible  price. 
’The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  378  Adams 
Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS;  A  bargain  for 
medium  size  paper,  operates  like  new. 
Hoe  four  pistes  wide,  3  decks.  24 
pages  straight,  48  collect,  two  folders, 
C-H  Switchboard,  AC  motor  new,  2 
conveyors.  2241"  eut-off.  Rubber 
rollers,  has  not  had  hard  use,  ran 
weekly,  $12,000  immediate  sale. 
Mississippi  Engraving  Company,  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi. 


HCE  S’TRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  224i".  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to : 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Street-s  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


16  or  24-PAGE  Hoe  single  width 
Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16"  cut-off, 
with  complete  stereo,  equipment  and 
.A.  C.  motor  drive.  Inspection  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  New  England.  Immediate 
shipment,  good  condition.  ’Thomas  W. 
Hail  Company.  Inc..  Stamford,  Conn. 


BABCOCK  f7 

completely  rebuilt,  guaranteed. 
Box  8592,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


Newspaper  Presses 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Printing  Equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
New  OfRce  Address 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  BALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard  size 
roUz  or  sheets.  Box  8578,  Editor  h 
Pnbliaher. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT  52  gram 
@  $250  per  ton  New  York.  H.  M. 
Kenyon  A  Co.,  9  S.  Clinton,  Chicago 
6,  Illinois. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
17",  SO".  30V4".  31".  85".  41",  46", 
61"  jumbo  rolls.  Immediate  delivery. 
Box  8474,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
cars,  aln-i'ts  anil  rolls.  Special  offer 
2-cars- 17"  Canadian  for  shipment 
November  15th.  The  Paper  Merchants' 
Company,  147  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  Telephone;  CHelsea 
2-4604. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1947 


GOSS  3  Units  224^"  cut-off,  AO  drive, 
also  Hoe  2  Units  2244"  cut-off,  AC 
dlrve.  George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
preaies  write  George  O.  Heffelmsn; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Decl(,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe.  2-Declc,  2  M/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433,  Inverness,  Florida 


GOSS  4  DECK  two  plate  wide  for 
color  or  black,  2244"  cat -off.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GAS  Immersion  stereotype  fnmaca.  5 
ton  capacity,  pomp,  controls,  exhaust 
unit  and  hood.  Newtday,  288  Main 
Street,  Hempstead,  New  York. 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  catting  box. 

1  1000  Ib.  capacity  type  metal  fur¬ 
nace. 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  gas 
pot. 

I  G.  E.  Underslung  Intertype  motor, 
D.  C. 

SHOPPING  NEWS 

530S  Hamilton  Are.,  Olavsland  14,  Ohio. 

GOSS  WEB  Newspaper  Press,  5  deeka, 
4-plate  wide,  23  9/16"  sheet  cat;  hav¬ 
ing  capacity  of  80  regular  size  news- 

gaper  pages,  with  eompeniating  rollers 
etween  each  deck.  Equipped  with  4 
formers  and  two  folders,  also  Goss 
paper  roll  hoist,  and  A.  0.  motor 
equipment.  Can  be  teen  running  for 
next  60  days.  Excellent  condition. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  somebody. 
Box  8539,  Editor  Sc  Pnbliaher. 

THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-up 
Tablet;  Stereotype  Pumps;  Cou^osing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Routers;  Galleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-bole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  2654"  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.) 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  sise  rolls  and  sheets 
•Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re- 
luirements. 

Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall  St..  New  York 
City,  Telephone;  H.Anover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  FUR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  82-pound  bate 
Newsprint.  15",  18",  17",  18",  19", 
20",  21",  22",  24",  27",  28"  Jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  In  aarload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  yonr  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Straet, 
N.  Y.  O.,  Phone:  HAnover  $-0166. 
WE  ARB  in  a  poaition  to  anp^y  far 
immediate  shipment  from  nance, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qaal- 
ity  Whit#  French  Newsprint,  Jnmbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
inanranee  prepaid  to  yonr  naaroat 
port.  Larger  qnantltiea  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  $203, 
Editor  A  PnbUsher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  61 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


METAL  POT  with  pump  about  4,000 
Iba.,  siie,  Mat  roller,  Curved  router, 
flat  shaver,  chases.  Box  903,  Boise, 

Idaho. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  touch  with  ns  when 
yon  have  equipment  for  sale. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  OORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED 

Gosa  press  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  ont-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  detaila  and  pricea.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Wanted  to  Bay 
8-PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  eqnip- 
ment.  Give  fall  details  and  price.  Box 
8506,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 

WANTED  (24-48)  used  press  (or  im¬ 
mediate  or  January  delivery,  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Write  or 
phone  (Inrtis  Delamar,  Publisher, 
Oadsen  (Alabama)  Times. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


A.  PRESS  capable  oi  printiDg  a  four 
page  tabloid  newspaper  or  a  four  page 
standard.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Write  Box  8563,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


5,  18,  S14  UNOTTPES 
O  Interty^pe 

Box  8593,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Ooss  or  Hoe 
Press  with  stereotype  equipment,  three 
to  five  units.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Floor  feed  preferred.  Oire  com¬ 
plete  information  in  letter,  including 
model,  serial  number,  price,  age  and 
approximate  delivery  date.  Write  Box 
852U,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AVIATION  col'Oinn,  weekly  mat, 
ideal  for  weeklies,  smaller  dailies. 
Inquire  Air  Century  Associates,  89 
East  8th  Street,  New  York  City  8. 


jjjjTektaINMENT-ART  FEATURES  I 
Exclusive-Illustrated-Internstional. 
Entertainment  Press  (Syndicate)  842 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Oity. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE  OPEN  CAPACITY — to  handle 
long  runs  on  10  x  15  Klnge  and  12 
X  18  Kluge.  Interested  also  in  small 
monthly  publication. 

THE  YORK  PRESS 
York  Village,  Maine. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  TOD  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  it  so 
pront-packed — I.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast- 
powing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  yon  more  money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


NOTICES 


OAR’TOONISTS:  for  reliable  market 
information  read  Pen  and  Brush 
Newsletter.  What  and  where  to  sell 
in  magasines,  advertising  illnstration, 
syndicates,  books.  Three  months  trial 
81.00.  P.  O.  Box  189  EP,  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED  man  under  forty  with  news¬ 
paper  accounting  background  for  office 
and  credit  manager  of  combination 
daily  in  mid-sontbwestem  city  of  22,- 
000.  Write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter  stating  age,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Bex  8418,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


AuURESSlVE  yeung  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  wanted  ia  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Evening  newspaper 
carrying  million  and  a  half  lines.  Field 
for  increase  practically  dormant  des¬ 
pite  coiftpetitien.  Right  man  can  make 
future  for  himself.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground,  salary,  and  photo.  Box  8483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  room  super¬ 
visor  wanted  for  department  of  12 

Shone  saleswomen.  One  of  the  best 
lidwest  papers.  Want  some  lady  who 
has  had  experience  in  organising  and 
has  sales  ability.  Alt  replies  will  be 
treated  confidential.  Write  giving  all 
necessary  information  as  to  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  Also  photograph.  Box 
8514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINO  Space  Salesmen  want¬ 
ed  by  national  monthly  publication 
having  8800  page  rate  and  excellent 
market.  Liberal  drawing  account 
against  commission.  Positions  open 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Box  8502, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  man  or 
woman,  for  weekly  in  North  Carolina 
coast  town.  Excellent  all-around  ad¬ 
vertising  department  experience  for 
individual  wanting  to  prove  his  worth. 
Can  arrange  interview  near  New  York. 
Answer,  giving  full  information  to  Box 
8546,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  for 
Southwest  evening  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  man 
who  has  proven  his  ability.  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  must  be  aggressive 
and  enjoy  a  good  competitive  fight. 
In  your  answer,  please  give  complete 
details  of  past  experience,  age,  and 
recent  snapshot  if  you  have  one.  Box 
8561,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


GOOD  JOB  here  for  display  salesman 
or  saleswoman,  who  can  make  layouts 
and  write  copy.  Send  photo  and  full 
details  of  training  and  experience. 
Times-Democrat,  Altus.  Oklahoma. 


LARGE  advertising  syndicate  has 
openings  in  several  good  territories 
for  salesmen  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  to  sell  new  and  established 
lines.  Must  be  free  to  travel.  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  commission.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  Box  8596,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAJOR  NEW  YORK  State  Daily 
needs  man  to  exclusively  prepare  re¬ 
tail  ad  copy,  working  from  mat  serv¬ 
ices.  Must  be  versatile  and  able  to 
get  along  well  with  other  employes. 
In  first  letter  send  complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Also  hand  drawn 
samples  and  state  salary  expected. 
Box  8566,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Advertising  salesman, 
male  or  female,  for  leading  French 
language  weekly.  New  York  City.  Sub¬ 
stantial  commission  and  drawing  ac¬ 
count  after  short  trial  period.  Apply 
Room  602,  535  Fifth  Avenue, 


WANTED  experienced  advertising  man 
with  Midwest  and  Southwest  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  and 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start 
880  week  plus  tmnus  and  commission 
adds  op  to  885  and  more.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  photo,  include 
actual  layout  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry, 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Not  interested  in  old  men  or  young 
smart  alecks. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


SDPF.RVISOR — must  be  a  strong 
home  delivery  man  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  and  supervising  district  managers. 
Right  man  can  advance  to  Home  De¬ 
livery  Manager.  Large  operation. 
Furnish  outline  of  past  experience  and 
accomplishments.  Send  snapshot  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Box  8479,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  MAJOR  CIRCULA- 
•nON  EXECUTIVE  POST.  Young  man 
(under  45)  with  at  least  10  years  cir¬ 
culation  experience.  Yon  will  like  the 
opportunities  offered  by  our  rapidly 
growing  organization.  Write  giving 
full  details  to  E.  W.  Swick,  c/o  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


WANTED — Circulation  Manager,  fully 
experienced  in  morning  and  evening 
operation.  This  position  is  open  in  a 
well  established  middle-west  news¬ 
paper,  with  excellent  background  and 
financial  standing  in  a  field  capable 
of  expansion  under  competent  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Box  8562,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ANTED — Circulation  Manager  on 
small  daily.  Located  in  heart  of  dairy- 
land  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Write  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wise 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  writer  for  news  service  in 
Alabama,  some  traveling.  Must  be  na¬ 
tive  of  South  Atlantic  States.  $6,000. 

Box  8511,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Tt)P  NEWS  MAN,  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties,  wanted  for  6-day  p.m. 
daily,  town  of  15,000,  w-est  central 
states.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  fast,  accurate,  able  to  lead 
staff  in  producing  large  volume  local 
news.  Write  fully  to  Box  8610,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  competent  newspaper 
man  able  to  handle  staff,  edit  sharply 
and  make  up.  Young  man  preferred. 
Good  opportunity.  In  reply  give  in 
detail  experience,  education  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  and  send  late  photo. 
Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio. 


COPYREADER — Alert  young  man, 
preferably  college  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  who  can  follow  style;  universal 
desk.  New  England  afternoon  daily. 
Give  experience  and  references.  Box 
8559,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Western,  In¬ 
dependent,  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  editorial  writer  who 
knows  the  West  and  Western  problems. 
Fine  family  city.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Box  8416,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER ;  To  take  charge 
of  editorial  page  of  medinm-siied  mid- 
western  daily.  Man  who  can  meet  the 
public  and  who  can  discuss  current 
topics  informatively  but  in  unbiased 
fashion.  Give  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  and  character 
references.  Box  8552,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FARM  EDITOR 

OPPORTUNITY 

to  assume  editorial  directorship 
of  well  established  semi-monthly 
farm  magazine.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  details  regarding  past  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  8586,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  editor  and  PR-man 
on  GI  approved  program  for  career 
in  chamber  of  commerce  field.  College 
man  preferred,  journalism  major,  wide 
imagination,  “Bug"  for  details  and 
future  interest  needed  for  this  immed¬ 
iate  opening  as  assistant  secretary. 
Write  Chamber  of  Commerce,  James¬ 
town,  New  York,  stating  qualifications. 


INDEPENDENT  radio  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb  is  looking  for  an  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  able  to  cover  all 
bests.  Will  train  if  necessary,  but 
prefer  experience  as  reporter  and 
writer.  Please  give  personal  history 
and  salary  expected.  Box  8564,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  bureau  chief  wanted  to  handle 
town  of  5,000.  Office  and  24  hour  a 
day  teletype.  Claremont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Eagle.  O'Brien. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Editor  with  engineering  background 
and  trade  paper  experience  for  lead¬ 
ing  southern  publication  in  industrial 
field.  Must  be  rapid,  prolific  writer, 
know  editorial  makeup,  and  able  and 
willing  to  sell  an  ad  when  the  occasion 
arises.  Write  giving  age,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  experience  and  refereaces.  Box 
8453,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROGRESSSIVE  Florida  newspaper 
needs  a  young  newspaperman,  street 
and  desk  experience,  college  graduate, 
who  can  earn  advancement  by  de¬ 
veloping  real  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  so  that  he  can  do  his  job 
better.  Send  clippings,  picture,  full 
information.  Box  8588,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  young  man  who  can 
write  clean  copy  and  plenty  of  it. 
Opportunity  for  steadily  broadening 
news  and  editing  experience  on  well- 
staffed,  top  w-eekly.  Must  have  driving 
license.  Vacancy  immediate.  Falmouth 
Enterprise,  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Staff  expansion 
leaves  position  open  for  aggressjve 
sports  editor.  Write  Managing  Editor, 
Evening  Observer,  La.  Grande,  Ore. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
FAST,  accurate  man  capable  handling 
copy  of  three  wire  services  for  mid¬ 
west  A.  M.  paper.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable,  experienced.  Good  isalary' 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
right  man.  Write  in  detail,  giving 
references  and  enclose  photo  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Box  8578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PERMANENT  JOBS  ON  VIRGINIA 
weekly  newspapers  for  operators  and 
printers.  Please  do  not  apply  unless 
interested  in  making  a  change  far 
permanent  job.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia 
Building,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 


ENGRAVING 

FOREMAN 

Situation  open  for  fore¬ 
man  that  can  produce  high 
class  newspaper  work.  New 
equipment,  ideal  year  around 
climate.  If  you  are  not  cap¬ 
able  both  as  a  workman  and 
know  how  to  handle  men, 
save  ^our  time  and  ours.  All 
negotiations  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  Box  8568, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  FOR  OOMPETBlff 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  IN  Wiu.|, 
EQUIPPED  COMMERCIAL  PUST 

Located  in  ideal  Northwest  city.  Plsu 
consists  of  No.  4  Miehle,  Miehle  Ysni- 
cal,  No.  2  Kelly,  Kluges,  and  PlsUai. 
Union  shop.  Good  salary.  Spludil 
working  conditions.  Business  rapidly 
expanding.  Write,  giving  qualiflestim, 
experience,  and  references  to  Bei 
8536,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER 
For  4  man  newspaper  plant  in  il- 
bany.  New  York.  Excellent  snot- 
tunity  for  an  experienced  man.  (lily 
one  hour  from  historic  Sarstogs,  tvo 
hours  from  .the  great  Adirondiek 
Forest  Preserve,  three  hours  from 
New  York  Oity.  To  a  family  man  tie 
Albany  area  offers  a  wide  rsngt  of 
educational  institutions.  Stable  bnii- 
ness  conditions  in  this  “Capital  City 
of  the  Empire  State"  adds  to  the  it- 
tractiveness.  Albany  Times  Union. 
Albany,  New  York. _ 


PERMANENT  position  open  for  o- 
perienced  linotype  operator  on  too- 
paper  weekly.  Prosperous  farm  con- 
munity.  Healthful  sunshiny  cliniste. 
Wages  good  for  area.  Signsl-Anai- 
can,  Weiser,  Idaho. 


POSITION  OPEN  FOB 
MANAGER  OP 
WELL  ESTABLISHED 
WELL  EQUIPPED 
COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

Located  in  thriving,  fast-powiiy 
Northwest  city.  Must  be  qualified  li 
take  complete  charge  of  entire  platt; 
including  business  office,  composhl 
room,  pressroom  and  bindery,  wiiy 
commensurate  with  ability  to  prodnci. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportnnity  ti 
join  up  and  advance  with  rapidly  a- 
panding  business.  Write,  giving  tnsli- 
fications  and  references  to  Box  8687, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (ItOOO 
circulation  daily)  16  years  editonil 
and  advertising  experience,  deiiiei 
change.  Will  consider  full  charge  ■«- 
dium  sized  daily  or  advertising  man¬ 
agership.  Age  38.  excellent  reference!. 
Box  8607.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  "Self-starter”  is  svsU- 
able  to  head  up  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  for  food  manufacturer  or  ii- 
sociation.  Broad  experience  in  writing 
pubiicity  for  foods  editors  of  newi- 
papers  and  magazines.  Highly  nne- 
cessful  record  in  conducting  progmin*. 
for  women’s  clubs.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  educational  needs  for 
high  school  teachers  in  home 
ics.  Geographical  location  preferred 
United  States.  Box  8580,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

EDITOR,  aged  40,  impressive  r^ri 
medium  sized  dailies  South  and  JuA 
west;  $75  a  week;  Box  8603,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

A  recent  article  in  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  predicted  10%  opertW 
cost  increase.  This  capable 
business  manager  with  ontitsnsiii 
record  can  maintain  profits  for  I* 
Works  well  with  people.  Age  37.  BO* 
8565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  194?' 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


VOW  EMPLOYED  as  Chief  Account- 
Int  sad  assistant  to  Generai  ilanauer 
V  a  leading  eastern  metropoiitan 
daily  have  held  this  position  five 
resra.  Total  of  eleven  years  news- 
Dsoer  experience.  College  graduate 
with  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Accounting 
ind  Business  Administration.  Age  33. 
Excellent  references.  Interested  in 
permanent  position  with  future  in 
either  business  management  or  ac- 
eounting.  Available  for  interview. 
Box  8587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  [SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  A-1 
record,  reputation,  references.  Holding 
Ine  position,  seeks  better.  Box  8391, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RADIO  STATION  OWNERS  I 
Radio  trade  press  executive  looking 
lor  managerial  opening  in  small  mid¬ 
west  market  station.  Valuable  agency 
contacts,  17  years  newspaper  and 
radio  background.  Salary  important 
but  not  as  important  as  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  8590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST,  36,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  moving  to  Los 
Angeles  first  of  year.  15  years  experi- 
ince.  Box  8597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACE  newsman,  sky  high  references,  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  New  York.  Washington  and 
'Texas.  Daily,  magazine,  and  newspaper 
chain.  Columbia  AB  and  MS.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  want  small  town  owner- 
editor  opportunity.  Age  30.  married. 
Box  8«08.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ACE  Washington  correspondent,  who's 
who  recognition,  sky-high  references, 
maintains  own  bureau,  available  to 
alert  publisher  newspaper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8538,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.V:l  COMIC  Script  Writer,  Gag  or 
story.  Fresh,  original,  fast-paced 
copy.  Solid  major-league  experience. 
Box  8581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 

WESTERN 

PAPERS 

Experienced  deskman  on  midwest 
daily  wants  to  move  to  coast  or  moun¬ 
tain  area.  Good  copyreader,  reporter, 
feature  writer.  Box  8589,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  SOUTHERN  EDITORS 
All-around  reporter,  30,  single,  10 
years  varied  experience.  Canadian  with 
penchant  for  warmer  climes.  Box  85A5, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  November  1.  Managing 
Editor  and  Editorial  writer.  Capable, 
practical  and  experienced.  Thoroughly 
qualified  to  handle  entire  news  and 
editorial  department,  including  com¬ 
posing  room  and  personnel  relations. 
Background;  college  education,  re¬ 
porter,  sports  editor,  news  editor,  city 
editor  and  feature  writing.  A  news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaperman.  Prefer 
city  of  20,000  to  75,000  in  midwest  or 
southwest.  Economically  independent. 
Therefore,  follow  work  because  I  like 
it  not  because  I  have  to  do  it.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Can  go  anywhere.  Can  arrange 
personal  Interview.  Experienced  pub¬ 
lic  speaker.  Box  8569,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESIRE  GREATER  CLASSIFIED  .4VIATION-SCIENCE,  news  features. 
PROFITS  .  .  .  MORE  VOLUME?  BA  degree,  7  years  experience.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Now  employed.  West  or  New 
Vonng,  married,  aggressive  classified  England.  Box  8529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

itsading  record  on  small  competitive  wtnt« 

dsily.  Excellent  health,  character,  n^n  *Mme^^  2^02  KalLrama  ^N  *  W^ 

Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  w».hi„lVnn’  nr 

832».  Editor  A  Publisher.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

• - - - -  COLLEGE  fcradaate  desires  Interesting 

EXPERIENCED  Ad-man,  good  mer-  position  writing,  newspapsr-magaiines. 
chindiser.  Layouts  and  copy  that  8408,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

palls,  top  production  record.  Good 
chiracter.  Box  8567,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  TO  EASE  UP!  RETIRE  IN 
PEW  YEARS!  Business  Manager,  39, 
ntstanding  record  in  bnilding  coun- 
ay  daily  nelds,  seeks  final  connection 
iidwest  or  Northwest  states.  Daily  or 
^8  ^*€kly.  Handle  advertising  and  in- 
tall  stated  day  times-a-week  con- 
Tact  system.^  Know  profitable  job 
bnginess  machines, 
•bjectiver  Purchase  of  property  from 
ncreased  earnings.  Presently  profit- 
9  ^  related  industry, 

jonfidential.  Vic  Wensel,  Box  72, 
itevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 


COMICS  EDITOR 

Former  editor  of  comic  book 
chain. 

Writer  of  “Snafu”  scripts  for 
army  and  navy. 

Writer  of  Panel  cartoons,  hu¬ 
mour,  and  fiction. 

12  years  experience  in  comics. 
Salary  secondary  to  position  with 
futnre. 

Send  for  resume.  Box  8600,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  medium-sized  daily,  by 
AP  editor,  small  daily,  five  years 
news  experience.  College  gradnatq, 
80.  May  I^  write  you!  Box  8595,  Edi- 
lEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  able  t^  tor  and  Publisher. _ 

'sg^eart?ong*’a*nd‘“sdvert?8hiVVay^^^^^  COPYRK.A  DER  job  on  large  afternoon 
Uy  offer  At  1  daily  by  experienced  small  daily  desk 

.o.^,lbn[t*;  oVprTg?:js*ive  oppoTtnn^ilV*!  Box  8583,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

01  8440.  Editor  A  Publisher.  DEPENDABLE,  all-around  editor, 

-  -  press  association  and  trade  magazine 

SITUATIONS  WANTED _  writer,  38,  with  18  years’  know-how, 

riRCIII  ATiniu  wants  to  quit  Big  Town,  return  West 

^  - - y»ivt.tiLA  I  lUW _ to  responsible  newspaper  or  trade 

'IRCULATION  Manager.  Twenty-five  niagazine  job.  Prefers  small  organiza- 
“oocessful  experience  papers  to  challenging  possibilities,  op- 

-Now  handling  66,000.  Ex-  portunity  to  re-invest  part  of  salary, 
eiirat  Little  Merchant;  Mail;  Pro-  phases  of  newspaper  oper- 

nu'*”’'  connection  where  re-  «tion,  especially  county  seat  daily 

u  ts  will  insure  permanency  Pair  'weekly.  University  of  Missouri  Ad- 
i*J.*7^  "'Ih  bonus  for  results,  vertlsing  graduate.  Top  references. 

"Jocences.  Box  8582,  Editor  A  8568,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

excellent  7-  T- - COPYREADER  6  years,  also  feature 

ledinm  history  on  editor;  lay-out,  make-up;  seeks  south- 

or  ConslHe^nJ’**’]?”'  ®fP®ct  opera-  ern  California  daily.  Teetotaler,  M.  A., 
»ox  8554  FH?,o  change.  Confidential,  graduate,  M.  B.,  909  Federal,  Los 
0304,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Angeles  25.  California. 

-DITOR  4  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1947 


COPY  READER,  unmarried,  wants  to 
locate  in  Florida.  20  years  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  as  wire  editor 
on  Connecticut  daily.  Meat  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  universal  desks.  Box  8397. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILY  spot ;  leg,  desk  or  both  for 
weekly  trained  editor-reporter,  38. 
veteran,  B.  S.  degree.  Box  8dl2,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  SPORTS  STAFF  keep 
the  opposition  deep  in  its  own  terri¬ 
tory!  Does  it  have  scoring  punch! 
Or  doffl  it  iieeii  a  good  blocking  back  ! 
Here  is  3  in  1  talent  guaranteed  to 
boost  readership— columnist,  art  and 
layout  expert  for  sport  pages.  Now 
employed.  Box  8585,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HIDITOR,  40  with  20  years  experience, 
good  record  of  accomplishment,  top, 
references,  now  in  good  job,  wants  bet¬ 
ter.  Capable  of  running  news  plant 
large  or  small.  Box  8392,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EASTERN  EDITORS 
Write  Box  8570,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
if  you  want  able  newsman,  27,  to  start 
January  1  or  few  days  sooner.  College. 
Reporting  and  desk  experience.  Re¬ 
ferences. 


EDITORIAL,  many  years’  experience 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  journals, 
house  organs,  public  relations.  United 
States,  Europe;  fluent  French;  travel 
anywhere.  Box  8555,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORSHIP  or  reporting  in  middle 
west  desired  by  college  graduate  with 
reporting  experience.  Mary  A.  May, 
M8  Toner  Ave.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Phone:  2-3428. 


EXPERIENCED  journalist,  European 
and  -American  background,  knowledge 
of  Russian  and  other  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages, — ready  to  assist  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher.  do  research  work.  Box  8606. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL,  23,  College  graduate,  some  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  and  copyreading, 
would  like  job  on  small  town  daily  or 
weekly  in  Southwest.  Box  8516,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  intelligent,  independent 
young  woman,  22,  college,  seeks  posi- 
Uon  on  daily  between  Chicago,  New 
York,  widely  traveled,  no  experience, 
will  submit  copy.  Residing  New  York, 
no  opportunity  too  small  to  overlook. 
Box  8461,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IS  THERE  a  publisher  seeking  a  sea¬ 
soned,  competent  assistant,  someone 
to  share  the  load!  Write  Bax  8544, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  editor  with  publicity, 
copy  writing,  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience,  available  soon.  Single.  A.  G. 
Patterson,  30  South  9th  Street,  Min¬ 
neapolis  2,  Minnesota. 


NEWS  or  wire  editor  small  daily, 
fnlly  qualified.  Box  8584.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  10  years  Pennsylvania 
and  California  dailies,  12  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  New  York  City,  seeks  South 
or  Southwest  spot.  Sober,  40,  Pro¬ 
testant!^  8553,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  woman,  Yale  M.  A.,  18 
years  as  general  news  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  Sunday  editor;  spe¬ 
cialized  in  education  news,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  book  reviewing.  'Top  refer- 
enccs.  Box  8598.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RADIO  News  Writer,  26,  five  years 
experience  large  Manhattan  paper.  Re¬ 
porting,  rewrite  and  editing.  Box  8459. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

RETURNING  TO  FIELD  AFTER 
FOl  R  SUCCESSFUL  years  in  com¬ 
munity  organization,  public  and  legis¬ 
lative  campaigns.  Will  consider  only 
public  service  and/or  welfare  assign¬ 
ments.  Have  special  project  believe 
can  be  your  story  of  the  year.  Box 
8.~i99.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER  25,  two  years  reporting 
and  research  experience  with  U.  S 
State  Department  abroad.  B.A.  in 
English.  Traveled  extensively  through 
Middle  East,  Scandinavia,  U.8.S.R 
Daily  or  weekly  within  New  York 
vicinity.  Box  8503,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — MetropoMtan  experience. 
Police,  Court,  Airport,  Social.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College.  Single,  25,  Ex-GI. 
Wants  right  poeition.  Travel  no  object- 
Box  8481,  Editor  A  Publisher _ ^ 


REPORTER — 28,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  news  sense ;  veteran,  college ;  4 
years  magazine  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wants  to  break  in  as  daily 
reporter.  Locate  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  8604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


SPORTS,  experienced  all  phaaes,  now 
employed.  Good  salary,  rotten  job. 
Box  8577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TALENTED  TEXAN  (female,  alas) 
would  like  to  get  out  of  the  darn  place. 
Amusements,  city  desk,  radio  newa 
writing  experience.  Box  8451,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TOP  SPORTS  MAN — Oollege  fwduate 
plus  5  years  experience  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  eopyreading,  makeup,  heada. 
seeks  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Box 
8489.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  better  than  aver¬ 
age  reporting,  feature  writing  for 
position  with  above  average  salary. 
Woman  journalism  ^adnate,  27,  four 
years’  experience  city  daily  and  in¬ 
dustrial  publication  editing,  wishes  to 
locate  on  good  daily  or  weekly  in  town 
8-lO.OCrO  population.  Upstate  New 
York  or  Southwest  U.  8.  preferred. 
Other  areas  considered.  Thoroughly 
capable,  reliable.  Write  P.  0.  Box 
5,  Station  E.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


4  YEARS  reporting,  editing  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio ;  excellent  background 
and  references.  25  years  old;  want  re¬ 
porting  or  city  editing.  Now  sports 
editor.  Available  immediately.  College, 
veteran,  single,  ambitions.  Write 
James  R.  Alexander,  410  South 
Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Florida. 


YALE  '47  B.~A.“  major"  ENGLISiS? 
minor  social  science,  wants  start  aa 
cnb  reporter  west  of  his  Boston  home. 
Qualifications:  national,  world  com¬ 
ment  for  Yale  Daily  News,  car,  no 
journalism  school.  George  Pettengill, 
56  Nehoiden  Road,  Wahan  68,  Mass, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


JOURNALISM  Instructor-Newsman, 
29,  6  years  on  eastern  dailies;  M.  A, 

degree;  seeks  teaching  spot.  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  8557,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  wants  change. 
West  or  North.  7  years  newspapers. 
Housing  a  must.  Box  8602,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAPABLE  PRESS-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
10  t'ears’  experience  in  press  and 
publicity.  Owns  all  camera  equipment 
and  car.  Member  of  P.  A.  of  A.  Will 
consider  any  locale.  M.  T.  Thomas, 
631  N.  Piftn  Avene,  Tncson  Arizona. 


PHOTOGR.APHER-Veteran.  24.  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  anywhere  United  States. 
H.1S  all  equipment  necessary.  Box 
860.).  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  and  magazine  photog¬ 
rapher.  Experience  in  aviation,  indus¬ 
trial,  travel,  and  general  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Work  appearing  in  leading 
publications.  Black  and  white  and 
color.  Own  equipment.  Interested  in 
free-lance  or  part  time  work  in  New 
York  vicinity.  Box  8594,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NElVSKOOM-trained  college  graduate, 
27,  wants  public  relations  job  in  East. 
Available  January  1.  References.  Box 

8571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY — Broad  experience,  two 
major  motion  picture  companies ;  own 
office  handling  theatres,  sports,  gen¬ 
eral.  Age  30,  BS,  traveled.  Prefer 
New  England.  Minimum  $5,200.  Box 

8572,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MANY  people  feel  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  newsprint  situation  is 
unique  and  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it — some  of  the 
weeklies  and  portions  of  the 
labor  press  call  for  rationing. 

Having  sat  through  some  of 
the  Congressional  hearings  on 
newsprint  early  this  year  and 
the  recent  visit  of  the  House 
committee  to  Toronto,  we  were 
interested  to  brouse  through  the 
record  of  the  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  investigation  on  this  subject 
back  in  1920. 

Lets  review  some  of  the 
things  said  then  and  now. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  stat¬ 
ed.  “the  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  paper  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  that  would  once  have 
been  predicted  by  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocate  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  source  of  popular  in¬ 
formation  and  education.”  In 
1880  per  capita  consumption  of 
newsprint  was  3  pounds,  he  said. 
By  1894  it  had  risen  to  9  pounds 
and  in  1919  to  33  pounds.  Total 
output  in  1919  was  2,183,000  tons 
of  newsprint — 800,000  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  1,375,000  tons  from  the 
U.S.  (There  was  no  explanation 
of  the  8,000-ton  discrepancy  in 
figures. )  Production  in  1920  was 
estimated  to  be  10%  over  1919. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  revealed  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  had 
risen  to  69.8  pounds  per  capita 
in  1947,  and  is  still  increasing 
annually.  Canadian  production 
alone  in  1947  will  be  4,396,000 
tons  with  the  U.  S.  contributing 
790,000  tons.  U.  S.  consumption 
this  year  is  estimated  around 
4,725,000  tons. 

The  figures  show  that  whereas 
per  capita  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  rose  30  pounds  in  39  years 
up  to  1919  it  has  increase  28 
pounds  in  37  years  since  that 
time. 

•  •  • 

SENATOR  McNARY  of  Oregon 

observed,  in  1920,  that  much 
of  the  increased  consumption  of 
newsprint  following  the  war  was 
due  to  a  40%  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  over  1919  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  1919  over 
1918.  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tions  this  year  have  come  across 
similar,  although  smaller,  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  for  1947 
and  1946. 

The  question  of  price  arose  in 
those  days.  too.  Senator  Reed  of 
Missouri  asked:  “What  was  the 
cause  of  the  increased  prices? 
Prices  mounted  to  a  point  where 
newspapers  complained  very  bit¬ 
terly,  both  large  and  small.” 

Frank  P.  Glass  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  then  president  of  ANPA, 
replied:  “There  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  among  all  the  mills  in 
Canada  and  in  the  U.  S.,  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  cost, 
based  on  labor,  the  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting  wood,  of  grinding  the  wood, 
of  making  the  paper,  of  making 
the  sulphite,  the  cost  of  coal,  the 
cost  of  the  sulphur  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  sulphite — an  increase  in 
every  factor  entering  into  the 
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manufacture  of  paper.  That  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  labor  ma¬ 
terially  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
creased  price,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  there  were  other  causes 
that  contributed  also.  ...  I  think 
there  was  a  larger  profit  made 
than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
though  up  to  a  certain  period 
1  think  many  of  the  mills  had 
been  swapping  dollars  in  their 
manufacture;  they  had  not  made 
much  money  for  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1916.” 

That  all  sounds  familiar.  In 
Canada  this  year  the  manufac¬ 
turers  cited  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  also  noting  the  indus¬ 
try  has  gone  through  ten  years 
of  depression  without  any  re¬ 
turn  cn  the  initial  investment 
and  live  years  of  government 
control  with  very  little  return. 
Necessary  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  require  a  profit  now,  they 
said. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  the  weeklies,  said  in  1920: 

"The  country  papers  believe 
the  only  remedy  in  this  situation 
is  to  have  some  governmental 
agencies  take  hold  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  newsprint  paper 
so  that  the  country  papers  can 
get  their  share.” 

That's  all  been  said  in  the 
recent  inquiry. 

Edgar  D.  Shaw,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Times,  sugges¬ 
ted  to  the  1920  committee  “a 
systematic  plan  for  utilizing  the 
forests  that  are  available  in  our 
continental  domain  and  in  our 
Alaskan  Territory.  Canada  will 
be  the  source  of  supply  for 
newsprint  and  will  determine 
the  market  price  for  newsprint 
increasingly  as  years  go  by,  un¬ 
less  the  U.  S.  avails  itself  scien¬ 
tifically  and  systematically  of  its 
own  sources  of  supply.” 

Homer  Bassford  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times  reported  a  “box 
car  shortage  that  has  seemed  to 
affect  the  general  proposition” 
although  at  that  time  it  was 
caused  by  labor  difficulties  in 
the  railroad  years.  Today,  a 
similar  situation  is  caused  by 
an  actual  shortage  of  cars. 

The  price  of  spot  market 
newsprint  was  discussed  then 
just  as  it  is  being  talked  of 
now,  and  it  was  being  blamed 
then  as  now  partially  on  a  few 
paper  merchants. 

•  •  • 

THE  SENATORS  then,  just  as 

they  and  others  now,  had  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  large 
newspapers  were  making  wads 
of  money  just  because  they  were 
using  more  newsprint.  The 
committee  asked  Victor  Lawson 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  “Do 
you  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper 
thing,  in  view  of  the  situation 
which  has  developed  from  the 
war,  that  the  small  newspaper¬ 
man  should  be  forced  out  of 
business  in  order  that  the  large 
newspaperman  may  increase  the 
size  of  his  paper,  increase  his 
advertising  revenues,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  prosper?” 

Mr.  Lawson  replied:  “Let  me 
put  that  the  other  way,  Sen- 


Also  'Defeated' 

Teague,  Tex.— “Nobody  wine 
a  football  game  any  more." 
Weldon  Owens,  publisher  of 
the  Teague  Chronicle,  avers. 

“After  looking  over  the 
sports  pages  this  week,  I 
found  this  is  what  happened 
to  the  teams  with  the  smaller 
scores:  They  were  either  crush¬ 
ed,  trounced,  thundered  by, 
downed,  hobbled,  jorred, 
shackled,  outlasted,  spilled, 
battered,  stopped,  trampled, 
blanked  or  smothered." 


ator.  Why  did  I  increase  the 
size  of  the  Daily  News?  Be¬ 
cause  I  hav'e  got  to  have  more 
revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  News.  My  pay  roll 
went  up  in  1919  a  little  over 
$500,000  a  year;  my  white  paper 
goes  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Now,  I  have  got  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  income  to  keep 
my  paper  going.  I  am  in  just 
as  much  jeopardy  or  in  exactly 
as  much  jeopardy  as  the  coun¬ 
try  paper.  .  .  . 

“I  think  I  have  the  same  right 
to  survive,  with  my  larger 
paper,  as  the  smaller  man.” 

The  Senators  said:  “I  think 
you  have  the  same  right,  but  do 
you  think  you  have  a  right  to 
survive  and  make  a  great  deal 
of  money  while  the  other  man 
goes  into  bankruptcy?  Are  you 
making  a  great  deal  of  money 
or  are  you  not?” 

Mr.  Lawson:  “No,  I  am  not.” 

Senators:  “Are  not  all  of  the 
big  newspapers  making  more 
money  than  ever  before?” 

Lawson:  “No.  My  manager 
told  me  before  I  left  home  that 
we  made  money  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  but  he  said, 
‘As  nearly  as  I  can  give  you 
the  figures  now  we  are  booked 
to  lose  money  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.’  ” 

So,  It  seems  that  it  has  all 
been  said  before.  Instead  of 
saying  to  ourselves,  “How  times 
change!”  in  the  newsprint  pic¬ 
ture,  we  can  say,  “There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

And  while  we  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  “severe”  newsprint  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  country,  it  might  do 
well  to  consider  the  British 
press  which  is  restricted  to  four 
pages  daily,  and  making  a  go  of 
it  The  current  government 
order  is  expected  to  be  effective 
'until  next  June.  Meanwhile, 
E&P  has  heard,  the  government 
is  considering  reducing  all  news¬ 
papers  to  two  pages  in  January. 


Constant  User 
Lauds  Papers, 
Hits  Ad  Makeup 

San  Francisco  —  Reasods  whj 
Hills  Bros.  Coffee  Co.  has  used 
newspapers  as  the  basic  and 
dominant  advertising  medium 
for  25  years  were  given  here  by 
T.  Carroll  Wilson,  vicepresident 
of  that  organization.  His  list, 
presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Division.  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  included: 

1 —  Newspaper  fair  dealings- 
"They  gave  us  good  service 
throughout  the  years." 

2 —  Concentration  of  coverage 
is  vital. 

3 —  Newspapers  provided  selec¬ 
tivity  of  use  where  and  when 
wanted. 

4 —  Flexibility:  "just  recently 
we  substituted  advertisements 
on  204  of  a  487  newspaper  list 
when  special  conditions  delayed 
delivery  of  a  certain  size  of  can 
to  all  communities  simultane¬ 
ously." 

5 —  Addition  or  subtraction  of 
advertising  pressure,  enabled  by 
newspapers,  is  important,  as 
proven  time  and  again  during 


war. 

6 —  Because  of  newspaper  ad 
vertising’s  influence  on  retail 
grocers.  “Our  newspaper  list  is 
heavy,  in  some  places  giving 
200%  coverage,  but  support  of 
the  retail  grocer  has  made  us 
appreciate  this  lavish  action  is 
practical.” 

7 —  ^Newspaper  merchandising 
support  is  important. 

8 —  Western  food  pages  are  out¬ 
standing. 

Wilson  offered  as  an  example 
of  his  “chief  gripe,”  a  photostat 
of  a  newspaper  page  containing 
35  advertisements,  five  of  which 
were  of  foods.  Intermingled 
were  a  pimple  cure,  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  toilet  paper  copy,  a  cure  for 
gas  on  stomach,  pop  corn’s  bene 
fits  and  tomale  advertising. 

“Do  you  think  building  eon 
fidence  or  encouraging  ^tter 
advertising  warrants  this  kind  of 
treatment?”  he  asked. 

Wilson  predicted  an  era  when 
more  information  on  an  individ 
ual  newspaper  will  be  made 
available.  History,  management 
editorial  policy,  news  service 
and  features  of  a  newspaper  and 
type  and  character  of  readen 
were  among  factors  urged. 

For  good  measure  Wilson 
tossed  In  a  plea  for  the  end  of 
smudged  printing. 

Russell  Z.  Eller,  advertising 
manager,  California  Fruit  (Jro* 
ers  Exchange,  voiced  his  disliko 
for  space  restrictions  as  a  handi 
cap  to  advertising. 


GLOBAL  CURIOSITY 

There  was  a  time  when  questions 
sent  in  hy  newspaper  readers  related 
for  the  most  part  to  this  hemisphere. 

All  that  has  chanced.  Queries  circle 
the  flobe;  are  often  difficult  to  answer. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  quickly 
accessible  to  factual  data,  some  of  it 
very,  very  rare. 

The  Johnttown  Dtmocrat  (M-23,917)  has  renewed  its  eontrad 
for  Tha  Haskin  Service. 
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Ninety  keys,  each  with  its  weight,  trigger,  cam,  yoke,  spring  and 
pins.  Only  on  Linotype  is  each  part  immediately  accessible. 

This  means  more  than  convenience.  It  promotes  regular  inspec¬ 
tion  and  timely  correction  of  parts  requiring  cleaning  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  contributes  to  a  smoothly  functioning  keyboard  and  efficient 
produaion  of  type  slugs. 

Linotype’s  exclusive  swinging  keyboard  brings  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  within  easy  reach.  Cams  lift  easily  .  .  .  without  tools  or 
maneuvering.  The  rubber  roll  shaft  is  removed  by  loosening  a  single 
screw.  The  key  bar  assembly  comes  free  as  a  single  unit. 

This  accessibility  saves  valuable  time.  It’s  representative  of  Lino¬ 
type’s  practical  construction  — engineered  to  simplify  maintenance 
and  provide  a  long  life  of  dependable  service.  Only  Linotype  has 
the  swinging  keyboard.  Mercenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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"CVANSVILLE  is  a  market  well  separated  from  the  influence 
of  neighboring  cities. 

A  little  inquiry  will  reveal,  too,  that  here’s  a  city  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  IB-cwinty  agricultural  area  that  produced  a 
$74,(X)0,000  fann  income  for  1946  ...  a  city  that  is  the  focal 
point  for  operations  in  150  coal  mines,  and  for  the  oil  wells 
that  make  up  the  sixth  largest  oil  producing  district  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ..  .  and  a  city  of  157  diversified  manufacturing  plants 
employing  29,500  workers. 

But  what  you  really  want  to  know  is  this:  Evansville  has  a 
long  and  stwccssftd  record  as  a  test  market!  Two  recent  test 
campaigns— one  for  Swift  and  Company’s  Baby  Foods,  and 
another  for  Procter  &  Gamble’s  Tide— richly  reaffirm  this 
record  of  succ'ess. 


You  can  cover  this  success¬ 
ful  test  market  effectively 
through  the  Evansville 
Courier  and  the  Evansville 
Press  — whose  experienced 
co-operation  helps  test  cam¬ 
paigns  produce  results. 
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EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 
Your  SUCCESSFUL  Test  Market 

(a)  Moderate  size— city  zone  population . 147,507 

Met.  area . 189,300 

16-eounty . 450,500 

(b)  A  relati\’elv  isolated  market  that’s  178  miles  from  St. 

Louis,  175  from  Indianapolis,  134  from  Louisville, 
and  165  from  Nashville.  (The  leading  outside  news¬ 
paper  entering  tlie  area  has  only  3.8%  market  cover¬ 
age  daily  and  4.8%  on  Sunday. ) 

(c)  Easily  accessible  for  field  men  by  train  and  air  from 
all  key  points.  Good  hotels  with  assured  reser\  ations 
if  made  through  newspapers.  Compact  area  for  easy 
distribution  checks,  etc. 

(d)  Retail  sales:  Evansville . 135,388,000 

Met.  area . 154,329,000 

16-countv  area . 277,663,000 

(e)  Wholesale  sales:  Evansville . 131,241,000 

if)  Effective  buving  income  (net)  — 

Evansville . 194,967,000 

Met.  area . 241,574,000 

1 6-cou nt V  market . 39 1 ,57 8,000 

(AU  figures  from  Sales  Management  Surveij 
of  Buying  Power  UJ47  edition) 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU-T»haram  COlUMBUS . Cifizm 

aiVElAND . Pntt  CINCINNATI . Foil 

PITTSBURGH . Pnii  KENTUCKY . foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ••••..  N»w$  Covmglon  •dition,  C/ncinnc.'l  Potl 

INOIANAPOIIS . Tihim  KNOXVIUE . Ncwi-Smlim/ 


Notional  Advortiting  Doportmonf  •  230  Pork  Av*nu«  •  Naw  York 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . Era« 

BIRMINGHAM . Pe<f  HOUSTON . Eran 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorchl  Appool  FORT  WORTH . fna 

MEMPHIS . Prou-Scimkor  ALBUQUERQUE . trihiM 

WASHINGTON . Ntwt  EL  PASO . HfoU-Ptd 


Chicago  •  San  Froncitco  •  DahoH  •  Qncinnoli  •  PhHodolphla  •  Fori  Wrilh 


